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THE OLD MAN DIES 


I 

In the tall house in Lancaster Gate where his father lay 
ill, Nicholas Rushbrooke was sitting in one of the big 
library chairs, staring into the fire; and when Caroline 
Hunter, his half-sister’s child and his contemporary, came 
quietly in, the book he had been intending to read slipped 
to the floor. 

*0 Nicholas,’ she exclaimed, ‘did I startle you? I’m 
so sorry. Were you asleep?’ 

She crossed over to him and took the hand he stretched 
out—the left one, because the empty right sleeve of his 
coat was tucked into his pocket. He smiled up at her, 
showing large, well-kept teeth, but his voice as he 
answered was a little peevish. 

‘No such luck! No one’s had any sleep since the day 
before yesterday.’ 

She bent over and kissed his high, broad forehead just 
below the straight line where his reddish hair sprang 
boldly from it 

‘You poor things, how awful,’ she said, as she sat 
down opposite him. ‘You probably don’t want to talk, 
but you must just tell me —is the O.M. worse?’ 

Her "voice was eager, though subdued. Nicholas’s, 
weariness, bore a trace of amusement. 

God knows. They’ve all been saying he’s bound to 
peg out this time—at his age. Nurse Carter—she’s the 
square one, you know: rather a good chap, though with-. 

respect whatever for humanity—said he couldn’t 
possibly last through the night; but apparently he retained ^ 
n extraordizijary amount of nourishment—he’s being 
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' given it artificially, of course—and kept himself going. 
However, I suppose we’ll hear more soon. A new specialist 
is examining him at the moment’ 

‘Oh!’ They were silent for some seconds. Then Caro¬ 
line asked: ‘Is Uncle Tom here?’ 

‘No, not yet, but he’s due at any minute. He’s never 
been known to fail when he’s wanted anywhere for 
anything. I suppose,’ Nicholas’s voice conveyed a trifle 
of contempt besides real affection for his half-brother, ‘he 
was the perfect son to the Old Man even when he was 
young.’ 

‘I can’t imagine him being anything else,’ Caroline 
agreed, leaning back and stretching out her feet to the 
fire. ‘Perfect son, perfect father—even perfect husband 
as far &s Aunt Irene lets him be. Why on earth did he 
marry her, Nicky?’ 

‘To please the O.M. Part of being the perfect son. 
I’m pretty certain he was really in love Mems him¬ 
self. She was his friend first, you know. She told me her¬ 
self ages ago that it was Tom who brought her to the 
house.’ 

‘And then the O.M. bagged her. What a lo^ trick!’ 

‘But with her full consent, remember; because she cer¬ 
tainly fell very much in love with him.’ 

‘Poor Uncle Tom, how hideous for him! And then to 
marry Irene! How on earth has he managed to stay so 
nice?’ 

‘Yes, he certainly is a good deal of a brick. Have you 
heard the latest? On top of all that rumpus about 
Richard doing medicine, now Roger doesn’t want to go to 
Cambridge, at all. He’s set his heart on going straight 
to the Royal College of Music, and you know what that 
means. But Tom will back him up whatever the racket.’ 

.‘My Lord, what will the O.M. say?’ Caroline speculated. 
‘To desert the business for medicine’s bad enough, but for 
musk!* 

»Well, as a matter of fact I don’t know that he’ll mind 
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as much as Jjie did about Richard—or me. He’s got an 
eye for the brains of the family.’ Nicholas grinned to show 
that this was a joke, but Caroline knew that his good 
opinion of himself was serious. 

‘Fat lot you do with your brains,’ she teased him. 

Nicholas, who detested criticism, especially from Caro¬ 
line, went on coldly: 

‘Tom had just written to Mems about the best way 
of breaking the news to the O.M. when he got ill. If he 
ever does have to be told now^ at least it will already be 
a fait accompli and there won’t be anything to argue 
about.’ 

‘Y^s, that’s something, but I must say I think it is a 
pretty bold step on Uncle Tom’s part, and I shall be sorry 
for him wthout any of the children at home. And what 
on earth will Aunt Irene do with herself? Isn’t it extra¬ 
ordinary the way she wants to batten on all their lives? I 
shall revert to the savage, Nicky, and push off my young 
as SMn as they are old enough to look after themselves.* 

‘Hm,’ said Nicholas and then, as his eyes took in her 
figure in its loose wrap, he added affably:' 

1 suppose your baby’s due soon, isn’t it? I must say 
you carry it off pretty well.’ 

Carry it on, you mean,’ Caroline retorted. ‘You can’t 
^mk how one longs to put it down, if only for a second. 

ut you do agree, don^t you, that all the Toms show signs 

P' “mfortable upbringing. Even 

Kicnard, who s so nice, looks rather odd. He’s so large 

and so coBcaw-if you get me. And I think he is a bit 

in hirnself, too—although people in general are 

know where freakish- 
begins. But I believe he suffered more than either 

u not being left alone. Roger’s always 

a e tq withdraw himself in. the most convenient way 
Won er if most musicians can—and Barbara’s as hard 

d a hide like a rhinoceros as far as her mamma 
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is concerned. Of course she dotes on her father, though 
she finds it so hard to show it. Poor Uncle Tom, he so 
loves to be shown affection. Do you think that when they 
were first married Aunt Irene was ever—well—loving? I 
just can’t imagine it. Nor can I imagine what they talk 
about when they’re alone. But that’s true of a good many 
of the married couples one knows. Poor man, they’ll 
be alone a lot now. Do you think Roger will live with 
Richard?’ 

T doubt it. They’ve never got on particularly well, have 
they?’ 

‘No—that’s to say, Richard’s always been very nice 
to and about Roger, but he is extremely intolerant and 
takes no interest at all in Richard’s work, which naturally 
is as important to him as Roger’s music is to him, and 
much more so to the rest of the world. I’m sorry if that’s 
rather involved.’ 

‘I get you,’ Nicholas answered. ‘But surely it remains 
to be seen whose work is going to be worth most in 
the long run. Roger may develop into a great composer, 
and Richard’s only just qualified—isn’t it absurd to think 
of him as a doctor?’ 

‘No, not a bit. Oh yes, of course it is, if you think in 
terms of him advising old gentlemen about their gout and 
visiting girls’ schools, but I suppose he’s more likely to 
devote himself to Uncle Dick’s paupers in Whitechapel— 
he’s that sort of chap.’ 

‘Well, actually he murmured something to me last time 
I saw him about wanting to go in for research, and if he 
does, he may go far. He’s got the real scientific mind— 
a thing, by the way, that I wish I had.’ 

‘You’re too feminine for that,’ said Caroline, looking 
at him thoughtfully. ‘It’s extraordinary how like a woman 
you are in some ways.’ 

‘Aren’t you muddling me up with Roger?’ Nicholas 
smiled. 

‘No, his is quite a different kind of femininity. He’s sweet 
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and charming—which aren’t particularly feminine quali¬ 
ties, by the way—but he hasn’t got that sort of dilfused 
awareness—I don’t know how else to describe it—that 
most women have. It’s the thing, I believe, which stops 
us from being able to concentra te. We are too aware of 
everything that’s going on, too susceptible to atmosphere, 
to be able to focus all our attention on one point. I’m sure 
you’re rather like that. But Richard and Roger, if they 
are talking about something that really interests them, 
are deaf and blind to the rest of the world.’ 

Yes, I suppose you’re right. You certainly are about 
my not being able to concentrate. I’m worse since the 
war; in fact, I think I’m getting worse all the time. I’m 
as restless as a cat. I wish I had had a really strong bent 
to follow—had been as musical as Roger, for instance— 
to justify making a career of it. Not that that would have 
justified it in Father’s eyes, of course. How amazingly 
generous Tom is about those two! Think of all the money 
he s spent on Richard’s education, and now there’s Roger. 
Ihere is no guarantee that either of them is going to earn 
a Imng for years, perhaps never. And Tom isn’t a very 
rich man, you know. Nothing like as rich as he was during 
the war, when the profits on the business were simply 
.gOtfisqu^ And he’s left up there to slave at it alone. 
Really, Ive a good mind to shock the family by offering 

^ough the business is 
do ng badly, Tom expects it to do a great deal worse 
Detore it improves.’ 

JO Lord, I hope that doesn't mean Mother’s dividends 
are going to dwindle. She and James are in difficulties as 

had I’ve recently 

‘OU> a piece of my mind.’ 

TVhy should Ur^adi’“"°“’’'’ 

“Well, you do hate him a good deal, don’t you? It’s 
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the one thing that makes me rather sorry for him/ 

‘1 don’t hate him, Nicky. But it makes me angry not 
to be able to respect him—one’s own brother, you know, 
one’s twin.’ 

‘He is a bit of a worm, but I daresay twins often lack 
vita lity, and no one would have much of a chance as your 
other half.’ 

‘What a hard-hearted beast you do make me out! I’m 
not really—but I suppose people never believe they are. 
Aunt Irene’s the only person I know who brags about not 
being sensitive.’ 

‘But,’ she went on grimly through Nicholas’s chuckle, 
‘there’s more than lack of vitality wrong with James. I 
suppose he was trying to borrow from you.’ 

‘Yes.’ Nicholas turned this aside to remark: 

‘You know we should all be rather in the soup if Collett’s 
started making a loss.’ 

‘Well, you three have at least got your Grandpapa Reid 
money.’ 

‘I know, but it’s not much. I wish I could earn more. 
I don’t want to be dependent on my allowance. Father 
only started it to supplement my army pay, and I always 
feel he may stop it at any moment.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure he won’t—because of your arm. If it 
hadn’t been for that, I suppose he would never have for¬ 
given you for not going into the business.’ 

‘I suppose not. Good old arm, what a lot I do owe you!’ 
Nicholas waggled, the dummy sleeve, which by clever 
tailoring had been made to enhance the smartness of his 
clothes. ‘Half my income, any number of sympathetic 
glances from lovely young women, and all the bottles of 
brandy I’ve s mugg led in in your .place, relying on the 
chivalry of our customs officers.’ 

‘0 Nicholas,’ Caroline laughed, ‘how refreshing you are! 
Why don’t I see more of you?’ 

‘It’s no good trying to see people when they are first 
married.’ 
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1 like that! I’ve been married four years. What an 
absolutely rotten excuse I Why not be frank and say you 
keep away because you don’t like Phil!’ 

‘Nonsense, he’s a very good chap 1’ 

‘But you’re bored by him. You might just as well admit 
it; it’s quite natural you should be.’ 

‘Well, I suppose we haven’t much in common.’ 

‘Good enough. But anyhow, you can come when he’s 
out. You’re so nice to talk to. You always have been. 
Do you know you were the first person who really treated 
me as a grown-up, both in your letters from the Front and 
in the way you talked to me on that leave—that time 
yiOU insisted on the O.M. letting me come up to London 
with you, and we danced at the Savoy, and then walked 
about in an air-raid. Do you remember?’ 

‘Of course I remember. That was the most divine leave. 
I remember, too, wishing that you weren’t my half-niece.’ 

‘I know. You told me that in the taxi when you kissed 
me. Of course I wished it, too. You were the only person 
at the Front I really cared a damn about. I suppose you 
realised that,’ 

‘Yes,’ Nicholas answered lightly, ‘I realised it. As a 
matter of fact, if it hadn’t been for our relationship, I 
should have asked you to marry me. You’re the kind 
of woman I should like to marry, you know.’ 

That sounds rather cold-blooded,’ said Caroline. ‘As 
if you mean to marry a woman purely on her merits, 
without bothering whether you’re in love wth her or not. 
Bwause you were never in love with me; I know that 
quite well; you just liked me and were momentarily 
attracted.’ 

‘Well, it’s a,damned good thing we couldn’t marry,' 
Nicholas evaded the question. ‘We should have been 
walled in on every side. When I marry I mean to get right 
away from the family.’ 

That s no use,’ Caroline told him. ‘Whoever marries one 
of us marries the whole family.’ 
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I shan t let that happen/ said Nicholas emphatically, 
as he neatly extracted a cigarette from his case, resting 
it on his knees. ‘Do you want a smoke?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ Caroline answered rather impatiently; 
then said thoughtfully, ‘Am I to understand that you’re 
thinking of getting married?’ 

‘Thinking of it? Of course I’m thinking of it,’ Nicholas 
flamed. ‘I can’t go on living like this for ever.’ 

‘Ah, then I was right: you are looking for a wife in a 
cold-blooded spirit. You aren’t in love with anybody.’ 

I don t know what you call in love,* Nicholas answered, 
even more irritably. “All I can tell you is that I wouldn’t 
dream of marrying one of the women who violently attract 
me. It would be far too unrestful.’ 

‘H’m,’ said Caroline. ‘That’s one in the eye for me.’ 

‘But the point is’—Nicholas ignored her comment—‘that 
I simply cannot go on living like this. It’s hell. Mems is 
the only sane person in the house, and you know what 
she’s like. If she’s in one of her hectic moods, she’s on 
the rush day and night going to God knows what lectures 
and meetings and other bloody nonsense, and at other 
times she slaves for the O.M. or shuts herself up in her 
room and broods. It’s unbearable.’ 

‘Well, why don’t you take a job, Nicky?’ Caroline sug¬ 
gested gently. ‘As you said just now, Tom’s left all alone 
up at Solthwaite to run Collett’s. He’d be thankful to 
have you, because you’ve got a rather good business head, 
haven’t you?’ 

‘I loathe business,’ said Nicholas. ‘I want to write. 
But I should clear out of here to-morrow if I had a little 
more money.’ 

Caroline considered. 

‘I always think of you as rather well off. You have such 
nice clothes and then the car, and all the amusing things 
you do.’ 

‘That’s only because I live at home. It will be a very 
different business when I start to pay rent and all the rest 
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of it. Father hasn’t settled anything on me, you know; 
I’ve only got a minute amount I can really call my own.’ 

‘I see.’ Caroline leaned forward and poked the fire. 
Well, anyway,’ she observed slowly, ‘it doesn’t look as 
if you would have to wait long now.’ 

‘Please God, no!’ Nicholas’s voice rose with excitement. 
‘Think what it will mean to all of us, Caroline.’ 

‘I know. I haven’t been able to think of anything else 
since you rang up. But it makes me feel rather horrible 
that we should all sit round waiting—especially when I 
remember, and I often don’t, that the O.M. is your father. 
Nicholas, do you suppose that anyone—even Mems at the 
bottom of her heart—^wants him to live?’ 

‘God knows. I don’t suppose she’s ever let herself think 
about it, any more than Tom or any of the elders have.’ 

‘Oh, surely Uncle Tom must, even if he’d never admit 
it You’ve just been saying what an awful time he has, 
and I suppose it would make more difference to him 
financially than to anyone else.’ 

Bound to. And there’s no one in the world (after my¬ 
self, of course) that I’d sooner see inherit money. It 
would make a lot of difference to him in other ways too; 
but, as I say, I doubt if he’s ever let his mind dwell on it* 

Isn t it maddening how little one can ever know about 
the elder generation? You can’t shoot direct questions at 

ru ^®^5t if you do they just shrivel up; or if they’re 
like Mother they embark on a long discourse quite 
irrelevant to your question. She never seems to realise 
that ^bother, here’s someone coming!’ 

Caroline turned her head as the door swung gently 
open, letting a shaft of brilliance from the hall into the 
dim r(wm, lighted only by a reading lamp. ‘Oh, it’s you, 

Tif exclaimed mth pleasure. 

ihomas Rushbrooke, the younger, came in with the 
sou tread proper to a house of sickness. His good- 

^&ce was grave and tired, as he greeted his half- 
brother and affecdonately kissed his niece. 
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‘I’ve seen Emily for a moment/ he said. ‘The doctors 
are now in conference, and she has asked them to come 
in here afterwards and give us their report. Poor thing, 
she looks quite exhausted. How is Edie bearing up, 
Nicholas? I’m so glad Dick is with them. He’s always 
a great support in times of trouble.’ 

‘Not nearly as great a one as you are, Uncle Tom/ 
said Caroline firmly. ‘One always feels that half of Uncle 
Dick is still in the East End, but you are most comfort¬ 
ably all here. Do sit down and get warm. You must be 
horribly tired after the journey.’ 

‘I am, perhaps, a little/ he answered, patting her hand; 
then, reminded of her condition, he exclaimed: ‘My dear, 
I hope you are keeping well and not doing too much. How 
is Phil?’ 

‘Oh, he’s all right, thanks.’ 

‘Are you drawing at all?’ 

‘Yes, just a bit. I expect it’s all very bad. I find it hard 
to judge. However, it keeps me happy. 0 Uncle Tom, 
forgive me for bothering you, but in case I don’t see you 
alone again, if you do have time to-morrow to see Phil 
for a few moments we’d be awfully grateful. We’ve had a 
demand for a bit of tax that we don’t understand, and, 
of course, we want at all costs to avoid paying it in cash.’ 

Tom chuckled. 

‘Right. I’ll do what I can.’ 

‘Your arrival is usually the signal for the whole family 
to collect with their financial difficulties, isn’t it?’ said 
Nicholas. Things will be different when . . .’ he broke 
off, a little embarrassed, and then resumed: ‘Oh, yes, you 
were asking about Edie. She’s in a pretty awful state, 
runs backwards and fonvards, forgetting what’s she doing. 
Of course, she’s convinced that he’s going to live; she has 
endless discussions with the nurses about it. She shadows 
Mother—even goes into her room in the middle of the 
night. They gave her some of Father’s sleeping draught to 
calm her down last night’ 
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‘Yes? Well, when this crisis is over,’ said Tom, passing 
a hand over his deeply-lined forehead, ‘we must have a 
consultation about her. She must, for everyone’s sake, be 
got away. Perhaps if . . 

‘Here she is,’ murmured Caroline, as her aunt half ran 
into the room and stopped dead, unable to decide how to 
follow up her action. In the light from the hall her fair, 
bushy, greying hair stood out like a dishevelled halo; her 
fingers fumbled with the tassels of her blue knitted coat; 
her pale blue eyes peered into the gloom. 

‘Well, Edie,’ said Tom gently, going up to her and 
putting his arm round her shoulders, ‘how are you? I’m 
afraid this is being a very trying time for you all.’ 

She blinked at him thoughtfully, then turned her eyes 
towards the others. 

‘Yes, you . . .’ she said at length. ‘But isn’t Angela 
here? And where’s your mother, Caroline?’ 

‘I told her not to come unless she was actually sent 
for,’ Caroline answered, more to her uncle than to her 
aunt, who, scarcely heeding, went on: 

‘And where’s Daphne gone?’ 

‘She’s taking the children to the dentist,’ said Nicholas, 
‘but she wll be back quite soon.’ 

‘She’s always taking them to the dentist or the oculist, 
or having their tonsils out or their knock-knees corrected,’ 
said Caroline. ‘1 do wish she could sometimes leave the 
poor little devils alone.’ 

‘Come, come, Caroline,’ put in Tom gently. ‘Those 
things have to be attended to, you know. It is not 
Daphne’s fault that her children are delicate.’ 

1 m not so sure,’ she answered, as Nicholas observed: 

Caro’s kids are going to be conscientiously neglected.’ 

We ought all to be here now,’ said Edie, with growing 
agitation. 

‘Why, is Grandfather worse?’ Caroline enquired, her 
embarrassment making her voice more brus que than she 
had intended. 
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Her auat looked at her as though she did not quite take 
in the question. 

‘The doctors are coming to tell us all,’ she observed 
importantly. ‘I must go and find the others.’ 

She darted towards the door, but was there met by her 
stepmother, heading a procession of black-coated gentle¬ 
men. She gasped and retreated backwards until Tom took 
hold of her arm and pulled her down into a chair. 

Nicholas flicked his cigarette into the fire and stood 
up. For a moment there was no sound but the thud of 
footsteps on thick carpet, the squeak of a shoe, the clear¬ 
ing of first one throat and then another. Then the 
Reverend Richard Rushbrooke, at the tail of the proces¬ 
sion, remarked in his cheerful clerical voice, ‘We’d better 
have more light, hadn’t we, Emily?’ and switched on the 
great pendant in the middle of the room, so that the simple 
pattern of pale faces, shirts and hands was broken up by 
his rosy cheeks and his stepmother’s blue dress, Caro¬ 
line’s russet and the shining bald spot on the top of 
Tom’s head. Everyone blinked his eyes and looked 
suspiciously at his neighbours,, until Mrs. Rushbrooke 
bound them together as an audience, turning a little 
towards the doctors, and then to the members of the 
family as she spoke. 

‘Sir Bertram, this is my stepson, who has just arrived 
from Yorkshire. My stepdaughter I think you have met. 
This is my grand-daughter, Mrs. Hunter, and my son, 
Nicholas. Sir Bertram is going to tell you what he thinks 
of your father’s condition. It is on the whole reassuring 
news—I may safely say that?’ She turned her grey eyes, 
enormous in their setting of black lashes and the dark 
crescents fatigue had painted below them, appealingly on 
Sir Bertram Cobbold. 

Edie leaned forward and clasped and unclasped her 
fingers. Nicholas tried to drag fonvard a chair for his 
mother, but it was too heavy for his arm. Sir Bertram 
slowly inclined his head. 
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‘I don’t want to raise your hopes uijduly,’ he began in 
a slight, clear voice. Caroline stole a glance at Nicholas. 
Dick was helping with the chair now and gave her a little 
nod of greeting, but Nicholas did not raise his eyes. 

*. . . . Mr. Rushbrooke is still very ill indeed,’ the 
specialist went on. ‘He can scarcely—in view of his age— 
be considered out of danger. But he is holding his own, 
and in spite of him having been something of an invalid 
all his life—or even perhaps partly on account of that— 
on account, that is, of the care that has been taken of 
him—he has great powers of resistance to disease. In 
fact the . . .’ He broke off at the sound of the door open¬ 
ing, and all eyes were turned towards the tall, fair girl 
who stood there with a young man looking over her 
shoulder. 


‘Oh, I’m so sorry,’ she exclaimed. “I didn’t know. . . .’ 

She half turned to go out and the young man followed 
her movement. 

They were checked by Mrs. Rushbrooke’s voice. 

|You had belter come in, Angela. Sir Bertram Cobbold 

IS just giving us his opinion of your father’s condition. Mr. 

. . . will perhaps be kind enough. . . .’ But Mr_had 

already disappeared. 

Caroline beckoned, and Angela went over and perched 

on the arm of her chair, her lips unsmiling, but her eyes 

acknowledging her relatives as she passed them. Mrs. 

Kushbrooke apologised for the interruption of her younger 

arrival, and Sir Bertram resumed: 

What I was about to say was that the thing that gives 

us most confidence in this case is that Mr. Rushbrooke 

appears to possess to a remarkable degree what I might 
term the will to live.’ 

The thin voice went on, but the minds of its hearers 
Shied and would not go further. 

The wUl to live, thought Emily. Those seem strong 
words to apply to that egiaglated form upstairs in the 
hands of nurses, but it is true all the same. There has 
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always been an indomitable spark in him. 

Yes, he certainly has a will to live, thought Tom almost 
proudly. That’s what has made him so successful in spite 
of his ill health. Why, as a boy they thought he wouldn’t 
live to grow up, and look what he has done—built that 
great business and reared two families—he’ll be a great¬ 
grandfather before long. Of course it would have been 
convenient . . . However, when he’s strong enough, I 
must talk to him about things, and for the moment Pervis 
must see me through—my interest in Collett’s is good 
enough security. 

Christ! he isn’t going to die after all, thought Nicholas. 

The will to live, that’s something that I don’t believe 
I have got, thought Angela. Perhaps Father has so much 
that there was none left for us—I don’t believe Nicky has 
it, otherwise he wouldn’t stay at home when he’s so miser¬ 
able, and I don’t think Tom has much, or Edie. Dick has, 
and Daphne—and Caroline, of course, but she’s not his 
daughter. 

He seems to have won the battle again, thought Dick. 
Well, one can but admire, though I’m sorry for old Tom. 
It’s quite time he had a little respite from his cares. I 
needn’t really have come up to-day. I wonder how soon 
I can get away. I’m sure Carpenter won’t put my point 
strongly enough at that meeting. 

Why does he go on talking? thought Edie. What is he 
saying? Of course Father won’t die. I told them so. He 
will never die, not until long after I am dead. 

Caroline sat looking in fascination from one to another 
of her relatives, so far more interesting now than when 
self-consciously they posed for her. Mems, with her dark 
eyes judged in on the palest skin, and pure white strands 
shining iritlie black wings of hair that rose so gracefully 
above her temples; Nicholas, miraculously alive and well 
after years of pain, looking so submissive, except for his 
strong, sandy hair, though she well knew the turmoil there 
must be within; Dick,,so rosy and cheerful and sure of 
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his place in the world; Tom, so tired and sad, wth such 
beautifully kind lines round his eyes and mouth; Angela, 
whose graceful legs stuck out rigidly to brace her in her 
perch on the arm of the chair, so essentially youthful and 
so somehow tragic in her forced exile from home, lest she 
should become another Edie. Not that she ever could, 
Caroline considered, shifting her gaze to her aunt’s bushy 
head, which nodded as she still leaned forward, breathing 
heavily and trying to hear everything that was being said 
—even now when Sir Bertram Cobbold had finished his 
monologue and more of a general conversation was in pro¬ 
gress. I wish I could get to the bottom of the Edie busi¬ 
ness, Caroline thought. It obviously isn’t just the O.M.’s 
tyranny that has brought her to this state. Is it the old 
jealousy of Mems? The elders are so unwilling to talk 
about it, or else, like Mother, so bad at explaining. 

Caroline suddenly felt that it had been unfair of her 
to stop her mother coming this afternoon. She had been 
afraid James would make it an excuse to leave the office, 
and that the two of them would make nuisances of them¬ 
selves. But, of course, her mother had every right to be 
in the family conclave if she wanted to, and she had a 
dread of being left out of anything—a dread, that is, of 
her and James being left out of anything, because in the 
most odd way she identified herself with him, and her 
inferiority complex included them both. She’ll be sorry 
the O.M. hasn’t pegged out, Caroline said to herself, 
though of course she’ll never admit it She had begun, 
she had told Caroline, to be afraid of him when she was 
SIX years old, and he had first shown impatience with 
er slowness, and there had been no escape for her in 
marriage to Caroline’s and James’s soldier father, who, 

years, left her at Solthwalte while he went 
off to fight for his country in South Africa and be killed, 
rerhaps it was a good thing for her that she had had the 
delicate James to coddle and to protect from his grand- 
lather s contempt, but the result to him had been dis- 
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astrous, and now the two of them were incredibly tire¬ 
some in the way they lived in one another’s pockets and 
encouraged each other’s weaknesses. 

Caroline liked to review the days of her childhood in 
her grandfather’s house in Yorkshire as if she were turn¬ 
ing over the pages of a photograph album. She could see 
James, tiny, with soft brown hair and lovely, almost violet 
eyes; Angela, leggy and pale, with ringlets, herself rather 
square and stocky with mouse-coloured plaits; Daphne, 
elegant and superior in her return from boarding school; 
Nicholas, charming and mischievous from his. And then 
there had been Richard living close by, and Roger and 
Barbara as babies. It had been fun in that marvellous 
garden, in spite of everything, in spite, that is, of the 
O.M.’s looming shadow. But then Caroline herself had 
never had quite that fear of him—almost as if he were 
something supernatural—that the others had developed 
through Mems’s constant suppression of them on his 
account—or if she was afraid she would not admit it. 
Nicholas, of course, would never believe she had any 
feelings, and that rankled. She did not think it was fair 
to call one hard because one kept a stiff upper lip and 
refused to be downed by things. You had, she felt, to^ 
do one thing or the other—either to steel yourself or to 
leave your wretched, v^erable soul—rather like Nimrod 
the water-tortoise when his shell went soft—lying about 
where any stray emotion could get at it. Angela did that— 
and she would never have been able to dispose of poor 
Nimrod when, green with decay, he still would not die. 
It was pretty beastly stuffing him alive into a tiny box 
and nailing it down. She had not been quite sure that 
the nails were not sticking into him. That must have been 
when she was about ten, but it still made her flesh creep 
to remember it. Angela never would have anything to do 
with any of the animals when they were sick. On these 
occasions she behaved as though she detested them, 
though there was no doubt that she was passionately de- 
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voted anyhow to Rex and Gloria. But it was Caroline 
who had to bathe Gloria’s sore eyes and take Rex to the 
vet. . . . Angela was so sensitive. Well, she was. A 
great part of her charm lay in her swift tuning-in to 
any emotional atmosphere; but it was also convenient to 
leave the unpleasant jobs to someone else on this score. 
And if Nicholas lost the ^bust attitude to life which 
had helped him to enjoy the war, he might easily become 
the same. Wasn’t she being rather Daphne-ish? Talk of 
angels, here was the Honourable Mrs. Patrick Blount 
arriving. 

I wish I could do things like that, thought Angela, as 
her elder sister glided in with a little bow and a smile 
and a small motion of her hand that prevented any inter¬ 
ruption or disturbance. Even if she had brought a young 
man with her—only it was inconceivable that she should 
do anything so tactless—she would have made it seem 
the most natural thing in the world. 

Now Daphne if hard, thought Caroline. You can see 
it if you look beyond her features and complexion. She’s 
by far the best-looking of the lot by conventional 
standards, with that Greek nose, instead of having her 
face too much filled up with a Rushbrooke beak like Angela 
and me. But there is something too arrogant in that line 
from her forehead to the tip of her nose, and her lips 
shut too tightly and her eyes are calculating, instead of 
being properly interested. 

If Father’s not going to die, let’s hope to goodness 
Collett’s will do better this year than last, thought Daphne 
as she took in the trend of the doctors’ remarks. It is most 
inconvenient being so dependent on Patrick. But things 
are not likely to improve while Tom has sole control. It 
IB a great pity Father ever had to retire. 

1^® consultation came to an end and everyone 
stood up, looking uncertain what to do next. Then there 
were bows and a murmur of good-byes, and Dick and 
*om shepherded the doctors to the door. 
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‘Mother!’ Angela called, urgently although not loudly; 
but it was already too late. Daphne had her arm through 
Mems’s and was suggesting that they should go upstairs 
together. She would be very helpful and exceedingly 
gracious to the nurses, Caroline reflected. She adorej . 
being gracious to people. 

‘Bad luck,’ she remarked to Angela. 

‘I never see her,’ Angela answered petulantly. ‘It’s 
simply awful.’ 

‘Well, that is that,’ observed Nicholas, shutting the door 
after his mother and elder sister. ‘Let’s put out some of 
these lights. I can’t stand the glare. That’s better.’ He 
sauntered with elaborate nonchalance across the room. 
‘How are you, Angela? Have a cigarette?’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

He drew a match from his box and flicked it alight more 
quickly than would many another with two hands. Angela 
leaned her head, cropped like a boy’s and yet utterly 
feminine, towards him. They were the same height, but 
she looked taller, looked bigger altogether. He was so flat 
and neat inside blue clothes; she was built of curves, 
without a straight line anywhere. 

‘I think I’d better see what’s happened to Adrian,’ she 
observed. 

‘Oh, he’s gone, I’m afraid,’ said Nicholas. ‘I saw the 
car start’ 

‘Poor young man, you can hardly blame him,’ said 
Caroline. ‘What a roomful to bring him into! Who is 
he? I thought he looked rather nice. I like the way his 
hair lies flat and then just lifts at the tip. And he moves 
well.’ 

‘0 Caro, how like you to notice all that in a minute 
and a half! He’s called Adrian Wing—I’ve known him for 
some time now; he was at Cambridge with Richard. Yes, 
wasn’t it awful my bringing him in here? I hadn’t the 
foggiest idea it was as serious as that. I just thought, 
after the message yesterday, as I could get out I’d better 



put in an appearance, and Adrian said he’d drive me over. 
Did the O.M. get worse after that, then?’ 

‘Yes, he was frightfully ill all night. Nobody thought 
he’d live.’ 

‘And now he’s really better? He is extraordinary!’ 

‘Yes, he certainly is that,’ said Nicholas. ‘I suppose you 
girls are too young to remember his last serious illness 
at all clearly.’ 

‘I remember quite a lot about it,’ said Caroline. ‘There 
was lovely thick straw down on the cobbles, and the nurse 
used to give us bits of ice to suck on the landing outside 
Grandfather’s room. She had red hair. You remember, 
don’t you, Angela?’ 

‘Yes. Later on we were sent to stay with the Toms, 
weren’t we? I remember howling and imploring Mems 
to let me stay at home. I suppose he really was very ill 
that time too.’ 

‘I think it must have been rather like this,’ said 

Nicholas. ‘I know they gave him up several times. I was 

sent for from school. But he simply hung on and then 
rallied.’ 


Yes, they gave him quite up.’ The breathless voice, 
rather as if the speaker had a cold on her vocal chords 
and was making a great effort to produce any sound at 
all, made the three start They had all forgotten Edie, 
still sunk in the chair where Tom had put her, on the 
far side of the room. 


‘Did you give him up that time, too?’ Nicholas asked 
curiously. ‘Or were you just as incorrigibly pess—I mean 
optimistic as you are now?’ 

Icnow. When he got worse the nurse woke 
"'orning—because Emily had just 
fhr? tiresomely slow voice halted, but all 

them. 

les, Caroline prompted. 

dolto-InH iTM to the 

and left me alone giving him oxygen.’ 




‘Yes?’ This time the small insistent word came from 
Nicholas, and after it the room was very quiet until Edie 
went on: 

1 felt it would be so easy to stop—I knew I could— 
I wanted to—it was dreadful . . . and then all these 
years . . . and now this again. Oh, I wish I had. . . .’ 

There was an even deeper intake of breath than usual, 
followed by a gasping, choking noise that got Caroline 
out of her chair and half-way to her aunt before she 
began to sob and then to scream, with tears pouring down 
her face. 

Nicholas stood poised as if for flight. Angela moaned, 
‘Oh, my God!’ and leaned her elbows on the mantelpiece, 
her face in her hands. 

‘Fetch Uncle Tom, Nicholas,’ Caroline ordered. ‘He’s 
always good with her. Angela, you’d better go away. 
Mems needn’t be worried about this, need she? Hush, 
Aunt Edie, hush!’ 

Angela walked uncertainly to the foot of the steep 
stairs. She had to hold on to the balusters, because her 
knees felt weak. She despised herself for doing nothing 
to help—but what could she have done? At least it was 
better to go away at once, as she had been asked to, than 
to stay and be useless. When she was a short way up, 
voices made her turn her head. She saw Tom and 
Nicholas coming purposefully out of the dining-room, 
while Dick’s short round body hovered behind them. He 
saw her and called low: ‘Angela, there’s some tea in here. 
Come and have a cup.’ 

She descended obediently, and when the other two had 
crossed the hall and shut themselves into the library, she 
went into the dining-room with Dick and sat down at the 
corner of the table, whose long white expanse mocked 
the slight paraphernalia of tea. Supporting her small chin 
by a slender well-manicured hand, she stared at the danc¬ 
ing fire reflected in the much-rubbed silver teapot. 

‘Isn’t it awful?’ said Angela, fervently, as Dick forced 
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her to move her eyes by lifting the teapot. 

‘Don’t take it so much to heart, my dear,’ he answered 
kindly. ‘She’ll be all the better for an outburst—she 
always has been. It’s only nerves. Did anything special 
cause the storm to break?’ 

Angela looked up at the rosy, good-natured face, 
rendered child-like by the scarcely-lined forehead from 
which the hair had receded. 

‘I don’t know how people can say, “only nerves,” ’ she 
observed. 


He was quick. 

‘It’s a clumsy expression—certainly in this case. I 
meant that Edie’s crying was the result of an overwrought 
nervous condition, and that we need not be as upset by it 
as t^ugh she were suffering immediate acute pain— 
physical or mental—do you see? Angela, do drink that 
tea. You’re looking very pale.’ 

She s suffering from remorse.* Angela’s hand shook as 
she raised her cup, so she put it down again. 

Remorse?’ Dick’s tone was curious and almost pre- 
datory. Remorse was after all very much in his line. 

Yes, fifteen years of it,* said Angela, and stopped his 
nett question with her own. ‘And how are the slum-kids, 
and how^s the St. Barnabas Housing Scheme?* 

Dick’s brown eyes shone with eagerness. 

The appeal was remarkably weU met, considering the 
Dad times. People are at last beginning to be interested 
and to see the importance and urgency of immediate 
housing reform. Until that is tackled at the core, other 
relief work is mere patching—mere temporising.* 

Angda hstened in silence, while he talked of his hopes, 

timl. parishioners in 

time properly housed; then she said: 

®^^s^actory of any of ours, Dick. 
tim«» absorbs all your energies and leaves you no 


HIM to worry about anything. I often envy you.’ 
Ifou needn’t do thaV Dick leaned forward and hi 


his face 


glowed; ‘there’s plenty of room for you. 0 Angela, if 
only you would come and work with me. There’s so much 
that desperately wants doing. And you’re right. You’d 
have no time to worry. Your life would be full’ 

Angela shook her head. 

‘No use, I’m afraid, Dick. My envy’s only for your 
being the kind that can be happy in that sort of life. I 
couldn’t do it. I hate poor people in the mass, and I 
couldn’t bear to spend my time begging, or to live sur¬ 
rounded by squalor. Don’t you remember when I tried 
working for the C.O.S.? I got more sick each day, until 
in the end I developed jaundice, and, awful though that 
was, I was thankful for it, because it got me out of the 
job.’ 

‘Your way of looking at things is so distorted.’ Dick 
uncrossed and recrossed his plump thighs a trifle im¬ 
patiently. ‘Forgive me for saying it, Angela, but you will 
never be happy while you live entirely for yourself.’ 

She did not appear hurt, but mused as she sipped her 
tea between lips carefully painted a bright coral. 

‘I’m not sure,’ she brought out at last, ‘that “living for 
yourself” and “living for others” aren’t just figures of 
speech. The meddlers meddle—don’t mind my calling 
you a meddler, Dick, it includes a lot of frightfully nice 
people, and I don’t mean it in a horrid way—anyhow, they 
meddle because that’s the way they’re made. I was dis¬ 
cussing it with Adrian only the other day. I feel that 
Christ taught because he was a born teacher, and it was 
his way of fulfilling himself. He may have given hiin- 
self for others, but it was his self that forced him to do it, 
because it wouldn’t be satisfied with anything else.’ 

‘Why must you reduce everything to the lowest 

motives?’ . ^ 

‘I don’t agree that it is the lowest motives—but its 

a sort of lowest common denominator. 0 Dick,’ she sud¬ 
denly smiled, ‘don’t let’s argue. I admire you and your 
life, and you’ve found your way of being happy. I haven t 
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found mine yet, but anyhow I think perhaps It’s a good 
thing there are a few . . . sort of passive, receptive people 
left in the world.’ 

‘Isn’t “passive and receptive” a euphemistic way of say¬ 
ing “indolent”?’ 

‘No, it’s not. Don’t I earn two pounds a week by my 
own unaided effort?’ 

‘Would you keep that job for long if you weren’t so 
attractive?’ 

‘Dick, is that the kind of remark one expects from a 
parson? I’m ashamed of you. But it’s nice to see you 
smile again. Scowling doesn’t suit you a bit. Of course 
I’d love to give up the job—I loathe it—but there’s no 
alternative.* 


‘Is Meras still adamant about your living here?’ 

Absolutely, Isn’t it odd that when everybody one 
knows has such difficulty in getting away from home, I 
should be pushed off when I should like to stay?’ She 
sighed, then went on: ‘I think I’d better go up now, Dick. 

I hope Daphne’s not still there. I do want to see Mems 
before I go.’- 

Once more she began to climb the steep staircase from 
the hall. She was glad she had had that rest and cup of 
tea; she felt the better for them. The indigo blue stair- 
carpet was still strange to her, because it had only been 
acquired when her father bought the house in Lancaster 
tjate four years before, but when once she reached the 
lanchng she was surrounded by objects whose familiarity, 
in tbeir, to her, new setting, was positively startling. Ex- 

thus with the spiral-legged Indian 
Uble that had stood in the hall of Solthwaite, or with the 
picture of two umbrella pines jutting out at a perilous 

If I ® alluring blue abyss, at which 

IZZZ 1 “ fascination, when doing 

hpU tK ij ^ morning-room, her imagination always 

contents intact, as 
een all her childhood. Now, as she continued her 
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way up, past the big drawing-room doors, waves of home¬ 
sickness rose in her. Her childhood had not been an ideal 
one; she had not got on well with her father, she had often 
been rather miserable; but she had adored her home, and 
its break-up had been the most awful thing she could 
imagine happening to her—except, of course, if her mother 
were to die. Now she had no home anywhere. In her 
parents’ house, mocked at by objects which had played an 
important part in her childhood, she was a stranger. 

On the next landing, that of the parents’ rooms, she 
met Caroline coming down from above. She reflected that 
she was more at home in the house than herself. 

‘It’s all right,’ Caroline whispered. ‘Edie’s quite calm 
now. We’ve got her to lie down. I expect she’ll go off to 
sleep very soon.’ 

With one accord they moved to where, among a mass 
of medical paraphernalia on a white-draped table, lay 
the invalid’s charts. 

‘Just look at this,’ Angela murmured, indicating the 
waving graph of temperature. ‘It’s an absolute switch- 
back.’ 

‘They say the pulse matters more, and that seems to 
be fairly steady,’ Caroline responded. ‘Oh no, it was 
bad in the night. Look.’ 

A door opened and they turned round guiltily. A nurse 
was coming out of the sick-room. She closed the door 
before they had time to see in. She was, as Nicholas had 
said, square—square, high<oloured and coarsely good- 
looking. 

‘Good afternoon. Your grandpapa’s doing fine,’ she re¬ 
marked crisply, taking it quite for granted that Angela, 
whom she had never seen before, was another grand¬ 
daughter. ‘It’s just wonderful the way he’s picked up. He’s 
almost himself again. Asking for things—and seeing he 
gets them, too. But he’s a nice old gentleman. Once a 
gentleman, always a gentleman, I say. You can tell him 
even on his deathbed. Some deaths I’ve seen . . .’ 
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She was interrupted by the opening of yet another door. 
Mrs. Rushbrooke stood in its opening, looking worried 
and stern. 

“You really must not hold conversations out here/ she 
stated quietly, looking not at the offender, but at the 
two silent girls. ‘Are you coming into my room?’ 

‘Yes/ said Angela. 

‘Sorry/ said Caroline. 

The nurse picked up the basin she had come out for, 

and with an unabashed smile returned to the bedroom. 

This time she left the door wide open for a few seconds, 

and the three women involuntarily gazed at the yellowish, 

hollow face between the whites of pillow, hair and beard, 

and at the bladder-like apparatus of red rubber, hanging 

above the bed, from which incessant drops of saline had 

kept that shrunken body alive, hour upon hour. They 

heard the stertorous breathing, the chink of glass, the 

bustling movements of the nurses, so incongruously vital in 

that room where death still lurked; then the door was 

shut. Angela let out the breath that she had unconsciously 

been holding, and yawned in an effort to get more oxygen 
into her lungs. 

Come along then/ said Emily, turning her back on 
them-a very straight and slim back for her years, and 
admirably set off by her powder-blue dress. 

Angela was following, when Caroline pulled her back 

Da^n3^^’ removing 

Mrs. Rushbrooke’s sitting-room bore traces of occupa- 

oment. A roll of crocheted lace lay on one chair, a pair 
DanhM on another, 

l-amn terrier. There was a tea tray beside her. 

do™ once more beside Daphne. ‘Oh; whL's CarZf 



‘I think she’s coming in a minute,’ said Angela. ‘I don’t 
expect she’s had tea. I had some in the dining-room with 
Dick.’ 

She moved the knickers and sat down facing the others. 
Daphne acknowledged her presence by the merest glance, 
and went on with what she had been saying to her mother 
when they were alone. 

‘So I went and saw Miss Wheeler and said to her, “If 
you’re going to teach my boy that sort of nonsense I’m 
very sorry, but I shall have to take him away.” ’ 

‘I see,’ said Mrs. Rushbrooke. ‘But I hope it won’t 
come to that, as he appears to like going there so much.’ 

On Angela’s right hand stood a small kidney-shaped 
table of inlaid walnut, bearing a single photograph in a 
narrow silver frame. She knew it well, and had often 
admired the clean-cut face with its high forehead, aquiline 
nose and delicate curving mouth; but to-day it came to 
her with a shock that this was what her father had been 
like when her mother had married him. 

The nurse put her head in at the door. 

‘May I speak to you for a moment, Mrs. Rushbrooke?’ 

Mrs. Rushbrooke rose rather wearily and went out. 

‘Well, we don’t seem to see much of you these days,’ 
remarked Daphne cheerfully to her sister. 

Before Angela had time to answer—she was never a 
very quick speaker—Caroline came into the room with a 

burst. 

‘Oh, these stairs!’ she exclaimed panting. ‘But I believe 
up to a point it’s quite a good thing, isn’t it. Daphne? 
Keeps the baby from becoming too much of a lump. 
Nicholas says he’s going down town now, and would like 
to give you a lift and perhaps pop in to see the children 
for a minute or two if it’s not too late.’ 

She twinkled her narrow blue eyes triumphantly at 
Angela, as Daphne pushed the dog from her lap and began 
to put on her fur coat. 

‘Well, good-bye, Angela.* 
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‘Good-bye/ Jy- 

‘And I may have Harriet and T.P. to tea on Saturday?’ 
Caroline asked, edging Daphne towards the door. 

‘Very well. Only please don’t let them kneel on your 
particularly cold floors.’ 

‘No, I’ll give them cushions. The floor is the only place 
for them to play with pastels. They do so love it. They 
did some beautiful drawings last time.’ 

‘They had chalk even in their hair when they got home.’ 

‘I’ll tie them up in dusters this time—^yes, clean ones, 
of course. Oh, Fill take great care of them. Good-bye, 
Daphne.’ 

She hurried back in to the room beaming. 

‘Well, that’s all right, and as soon as Mems comes back, 
I’ll go. Do you think the O.M. has asked for her?’ 

‘If he’s really so much himself he probably has,’ Angela 
answered bitterly. ‘But he didn’t look much like himself, 
did he?’ she added in a less sure but more alert tone. ‘He 
didn’t look as though he could live.’ 

But I’m afraid he will,’ said Caroline softly. 

Angela took hold of the photograph and held it towards 
the light, so that they both could look at it 

‘Do you ever think about what he must have been like 
at this time?’ 

Yes, rather. I’m sure he was absolutely at his best, 
borne of the earlier photographs in the albums are very 
charming—you know, those ones in high collars, with a 
suspicion of whisker—but he’s not actually as good-look- 
mg in them as in this. The top of his face was too heavy 
tor the rest when he was younger.’ 

back fn its^p?a photograph 

‘CarO’ do you really know at all what sort of person 
your grandmother was?’ 

®?,‘ at all clever, 

^ ™agme she made him extremely 
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•'More comfortable, you mean, than he’s been since?’ 

‘Well, of course, first of all there was Aunt Agatha’s 
reign. That must have lasted for—how long was it be¬ 
tween his two marriages—fifteen years, wasn’t it? I ex¬ 
pect she was pretty good at housekeeping, although so 
awful otherwise.’ 

‘Was she awful?’ 

‘0 Angela, you must have heard all the stories about 
her. How her favourite remark to the children was, “Now, 
P-r-r-rompt obedience!” and how, when Uncle Tom had 
been eating laburnum seeds and all the rest of the house¬ 
hold was hectically fetching doctors and emetics, she took 
him into the library and spanked him, so that if he died 
he shouldn’t go to hell.’ 

‘Yes, I do remember that. What an appalling thing to do. 
And I suppose she really believed she was being kind.’ 

‘Yes, she was, according to her lights. But her lights, 
poor woman, were decidedly dim. Except that, as I say, 
I suspect her of having had a flair for housekeeping.’ 

‘Mems has never been awfully good at that, has she?’ 

‘No, because she’s always been bored. In the early days 
of the marriage Aunt Edie still did it all, and of course 
Mems was only too thankful—^Mother told me this—and 
then the O.M. started to make a fuss about it being Mems’s 
job and Edie had to give it up. She was frightfully jealous, 
of course, and poor Mems was absolutely miserable and 
couldn’t cope with it for nuts. She once gave him horse- 
beans to eat.’ 

‘What on earth are horse-beans?’ 

‘I don’t quite know, but anyhow they are not intended 
for human consumption. So at least the story runs. And 
the books went up and the quality of food went down.’ 

‘Poor Mems.’ 

‘Yes, it was awful for her. She’d had such a care-free 
existence before, with those nice parents and all her sisters. 
It was really rather queer of her to marry a man twice 
her age.’ 
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'Well, I suppose she fell in love with him,’ said Angela 
doubtfully. ‘It is hard to believe, but one has to re¬ 
member that he was fascinating in those days.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Caroline, ‘and, besides that, there was Solth- 
waite and all the excitement of getting married to a rich 
man. It is marvellous what he made of the business, you 
know, building it up from that little one-horse show of 
Great-grandpapa Collett’s.’ 

‘Yes,’ Angela agreed, ‘he must have been awfully clever.’ 
She was silent for a moment, thinking it over, and then 
went on: ‘But isn’t it horrible to think what he’s become 
after being so fascinating and clever and all the rest of it?’ 

‘Yes, it is,’ said Caroline, ‘but I think I understand 
how it happened. To begin with, of course he was never 
strong, and I suppose he lived beyond his strength when 
he was young. And then can’t you imagine him trying 
to live up to Mems when she was so young and vivacious 
and lovely, but not really being able to do it inside? And 
getting ill and feeling awful and not being able to go on 
managing the business. That must have been a frightful 
blow to him, because he had such a genius for organising 
(I expect that’s where I get my managingness from) and 
he so adored Collett’s. He must have hated handing it 
over to Uncle Tom, and he soothed his misery at being 
^t of things by exercising domestic tyranny instead. 
Don t you think it must have been something like that?’ 

_ Yes, I suppose so,’ said Angela slowly, and then added 
in a rush: T can’t bear thinking about it. Mems all these 
years tied to an invalid—and even now he’s going to live. 
I hate him, Caro, I can’t bear to think of him as my father. 
He makes everyone who comes near him miserable.* 

I know, darling, it’s . . .’ Caroline began gently, then 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, here is Mems at last Mems darling, I 

^ to-morrow.’ 

Well, don’t rush too hard, dear child. I’m sorry not to 
nave seen more of you.’ 

Angela was alone vnth her mother at last, but it was 
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too late. She felt that if she had been able to see her as 
soon as she entered the house, when she was still warm 
with expectation of their meeting, she would have been 
able to talk to her in the natural, intimate way she wanted 
to; but in that long, crowded hour, as the other members 
of the family were slowly sifted away, a cooling process 
had set in, so that now she was cold, reserved and em¬ 
barrassed. She knew, as she uneasily watched her sitting 
down again on the sofa in a characteristically upright posi¬ 
tion, that her mother would make intelligent conversation 
to her, and that she would make a very poor show in her 
responses, and go away feeling hungry and disappointed. 
She wished she had not come. 


Nicholas, meanwhile, was driving through the Park with 
Daphne beside him. He loved the low, open two-seater 
he had chosen with so much care and in which, when he 
had perfected all his little tricks for starting up and chang¬ 
ing gear, he had passed the London County Council test 
for disabled men. ‘I’ve never been less frightened by any 
of you,and I am“a fearful man,” ’his judge had said at the 
end, and Nicholas had wanted to drive him for ever. Now, 
as the breeze lifted his hair and slightly stung his head 
with cold, his spirits rose. His mind was made up. 
Throughout the family conference he had felt that odd 
rising sensation inside his head which he knew heralded 
a crisis, and then, curiously enough while they were deal¬ 
ing with Edie’s hysterics, the climax had come, after 
which there was no going back and, blessedly, no more 
considering to be done. 

As they slowed down to cross at Hyde Park Corner, 
Daphne said: 

‘Well, I don’t know that we need worry seriously about 
Father any more at present. I heard just as we left that, 
after he had asked for Mother and she’d been in to see 
him, he dropped off into a quiet sleep. It all sounded very 
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satisfactory, and the nurses are obviously excellent.* 

‘Yes,’ said Nicholas, wondering if she were pretending 
to be glad the old man was better, and, if so, pretending 
only to him or also to herself. On the whole, after reflec¬ 
tion, he thought her words were sincere. The old man 
did not in the least get in her way, and she was not worried 
by, even if she was aware of, his getting in the way of 
others. The old man approved of Daphne. She had a good 
head on her shoulders, and she had married a well-to-do 
and well-connected young man, who had with reason been 
expected to get into Parliament at the last election. Be¬ 
sides, Daphne had always had a way with the O.M. Even 
as children, if they had wanted to ask a special favour, 
Daphne had acted as spokesman. To begin with, she was 
not in the least afraid of him, and then she had just the 
filial manner that pleased him. But did her feelings go 
deeper than the manner? Nicholas wondered. Was she 
actually fond of him, so that she would mind if he died? 
Was she quite blind to the fact that the rest of them—or 
anyhow, he and Angela and Caroline, because you 
couldn t expect Tom and Dick to think honestly about it— 
though there was Edie’s strange confession to take into 
account—that the younger ones anyhow wanted him to 
die. -wanted it so much that the word hope was inverted 
m their minds, and they had to reinterpret it when it was 
used conventionally by the doctors, nurses and other 
members of the family. It was the fact of there no longer 
being any immediate ‘hope’ that had induced his present 
niood.^ One could not wait for even 

As it was impossible to discuss these thoughts with 

aphne, he asked her, shouting a little above the noise 

sped down the Mall, 
whether she had enjoyed Four Hearts, a play he had 

tound mteresung and which had a particularly charming 

set tor the second act; and in return she told him of the 

^ctyes she had seen that morning at Agnew’s and ad- 

visea him to get a record of a new young pianist’s render- 
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Ing of Beethoven’s Variations in C Minor. Thus they 
ran down Whitehall, and arrived at the Blounts’ little 
house in Westminster. 

T do like it,’ said Nicholas, as Daphne plunged her 
key into the red front door, sombrely glowing in the light 
of a street lamp, which seemed almost to grow as a tree 
intended by the architect to decorate the house. 

‘Yes, it’s quite nice to look at,’ said Daphne, ‘but it’s 
really very inconvenient. Patrick won’t realise that it’s 
too small now that the children need such a lot of room.’ 

‘Do they? Even when they are at Hinton Grange so 
much ?’ 

‘That’s only for three or four months of the year. Yes, 
of course they do. Only Patrick’s so casual; he won’t take 
what I say about it seriously. I can’t do without another 
room now that Harriet’s too big to sleep with T.P. He 
won’t let me have Vita glass put in the nursery either. I 
often think he doesn’t care what happens to the children.’ 

‘0 Daphne, that’s absurd! You know he’s devoted to 
them. Why, they always have gorgeous times together.’ 

‘Gorgeous times,’ Daphne sneered. ‘Yes, I daresay. 
But that’s not going to help their future. If only he would 
take his responsibilities more seriously. He could get 
anywhere, you know, with that backing, but he won’t.’ 

‘He’d far rather just be the country squire, wouldn’t 
he?’ Nicholas mused. ‘Well, may I go up and see the 
children?’ 

‘Yes, but please don’t excite them. It only makes 
Harriet naughty and gives T.P. nightmares. And don’t 
stay too long.’ 

‘Right.’ Nicholas sprang lightly up the stairs, reflecting 
how much he would like to possess that house and how he 
would furnish it. It was not bad as it stood, for Daphne, 
having realised that Patrick would not agree to an ultra¬ 
modern scheme of decoration, had cleverly put the house 
in the hands of professionals to turn out in harmony with 
the Sheraton and Chippendale furniture he brought to it. 
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But it was too full for Nicholas’s taste and too much of 
a museum. At present he inclined to a certain austerity— 
always combined, of course, with comfort. 

T.P. sprang at him like a wild animal and had to be 
lifted up and hugged. Harriet showed no surprise or 
emotion, but began immediately to explain what she was 
doing to her bear, and Nicholas had the feeling that in 
spite of their comfortable nursery and the care that was 
lavished on them, they were prisoners—detained during 
HisMajesty’s—in this caseDaphne’s—pleasure. They were 
both tall and pale, and both attractive: Harriet with blue 
eyes and dark hair failing to her shoulders; T.P. with elfin 
features and slightly curly brown locks. They were beauti¬ 
fully dressed, too, but they did not, Nicholas thought, look 
either very happy or very healthy. 

‘0, T.P., do stop!’ cried Harriet, exasperated, as her 
brother continued his demonstrations of affection. ‘I want 
to show Nicky, Rupert, whose arm was shot off by wicked 
Germans just like his.’ 

^ How exactly did it happen?’ T.P. asked, as Nicholas put 
him down to receive Harriet’s one-armed bear. ‘Did it 
get blown off all in one piece?’ 

‘No, not quite,’ said Nicholas, smiling to think of the 
struggles between curiosity and delicacy he had observed 
in adults when touching on the subject of his arm; and 
e proceeded to explain, with as little unpleasant detail as 
possible, what had happened. ‘But they weren’t wicked 
ermans, Harriet,’ he ended, ‘not any more wicked than 
1 was, anyhow. They were just fighting because they had 
been told to. They didn’t really want to hurt anybody.’ 

ou know that, Riet,’ cried T.P. accusingly. ‘Mother’s 
0 ten explained all about it. She’d be awfully angry if she 
heard you say “wicked Germans.” ’ 

Harriet wrinkled her forehead. 

of thbg7 such a lot 

‘She reads us the 


paper every day^ said T.P., and 
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sighed. Then he went on proudly: ‘I understand more 
than Riet does. Mother gets awfully cross with her for 
not listening.’ 

Harriet had gone back to her bear and was talking to 
it in a small, crooning voice. Presently she remarked to 
nobody in particular, ‘I wish 1 was clever,’ and a few 
seconds later added: ‘I wish my hair curled.’ 

‘I like straight hair,’ said Nicholas firmly, ‘and so does 
Rupert, don’t you, Rupert?’ and he embarked on a ventri- 
loquial effortwhich made both children shoutwith laughter, 
until the hovering forms of nurses reminded him that he 
was probably interfering with nursery routine and would 
get into trouble from Daphne if he stayed any longer. 

The poor little devils seem to have the whole weight of 
the world on their shoulders already, he thought, as he 
went down to the drawing-room, and Harriet’s worrying 
because she doesn’t think she’s going to be as clever or as 
pretty as her mother. 

‘Well?’ Daphne raised her beautiful eyebrows enquir¬ 
ingly, as he came into the drawing-room. 

‘They are devastatingly intelligent.’ 

‘T.P.’s quite clever,’ said Daphne, surprised, ‘but 
Harriet can’t concentrate. I must get a really good 
governess for her this summer.’ 

‘But she’s frightfully aware,’ said Nicholas. ‘I mean you 
couldn’t for one moment call her stupid. I believe she 
thinks a lot, perhaps more than T.P.—though he is, as 
you say, clever.’ 

Daphne stared at him. She had not really meant to 
invite his opinion of her children. 

‘I must dress,’ she said, rising. ‘You’ll find Patrick in 
his room. He wants you to have a glass of sherry with him 
before you go.’ * 

Nicholas liked his brother-in-law, although he disagreed 
with him about almost every subject except food and wine 
—and even there they did not entirely meet, for Nicholas 
was catholic in his tastes and would become lyrical about 
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a Rhine wine or a Burgundy, whereas Patrick, for all his 
intelligent interest, would have been content as long as he 
had the port of one of his chosen vintages. In politics 
Patrick was a staunch Conservative; Nicholas, as far as 
he was anything, was a Socialist, but his opinions were 
always changing. Nothing could make Patrick change— 
he had no opinions but only deep-rooted convictions, most 
of which had been swallowed whole; but, although 
Nicholas knew it was in vain, he enjoyed the exercise of 
attacking the fortress of Patrick’s mind by force and 
cunning, and after the battle they were as good friends as 
ever. But this evening, as they sat drinking amicably after 
a fruitless argument about the political levy, Nicholas’s 
mind turned to Daphne. Her tremendous ambition for a 
distinguished husband was not likely, he thought, to be 
realised, since a man had to be a far better hater than it 
was in Patrick Blount to be, if he was to make his mark 
in politics. 

‘By the way, that little ass James has been trying to 
borrow^from me,’ Patrick remarked, as Nicholas was 
going. He’s obviously in some scrape and terrified that 
your father will get wind of it. I think it would be a good 
thing if he did; it might bring young James to his senses.’ 

I dont know,’ said Nicholas. ‘I think it might be 
dangerous for him to be kicked out of the business. He 
might do something really silly. But he certainly is an 
abominable nuisance. I gave him some money the other 
day and told him it was no use coming again.’ 

I simply told him to get out,’ said Patrick. 

The sherry and the mental stimulation had given 
Nicholas a good appetite, and he hoped, as he drove along 
Victoria Street, that he would find not only Cecil Bennett 
and her charming Swedish friend, but also something good 
to eat awaiting him in the Pimlico top-half. 

They had left the front door on the latch for him, and 
ne went up Ae stairs three at a time. As he reached the 
Kitchen, Cecil put her head round the door and said: 
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‘Hullo, Nicholas, we won’t be long. Go on up, please,’ 
and he caught sight of Asta Nilsson bending over the 
stove in a white overall, while an alluring smell reached 
his nostrils. He went more slowly up the next flight to 
the attic they had made their sitting-room. It was a long, 
low room with oatmeal-coloured walls and stone-coloured 
paint. The windows were covered with Swedish curtains 
of peasant origin, coarse linen of oatmeal colour inter¬ 
woven with blue. The chairs had loose covers of the same 
pure blue, the blue of the water forget-me-not, and on 
them were thrown cushions in a variety of pinks and 
yellows and browns. Some of these were also Swedish, as 
were the shallow, square dishes of pale blue and brown 
that stood on the low bookshelves running round two of 
the walls, and held respectively squills and scarlet dwarf 
tulips. Cecil had been to Stockholm once for six months 
to teach English and had brought these things back with 
her besides Asta Nilsson to share her flat. The floor¬ 
boards were roughly stained, obviously by the girls them¬ 
selves, and covered as far as possible by mats of straw 
and rag. A low table was laid for supper with primrose 
plates and glasses of light brown on a blue and white 
cloth. Nicholas found the whole effect refreshing and a 
little exhilarating, as if he were abroad. He sat down 
in one of the blue chairs, took out his cigarette-case, 
changed his mind and put it away again, got up to look 
at a wood-cut he could not quite make out and finally 
peered into the brown earthenware jug that was standing 
in the middle of the table. He simply could not, he 
decided, drink water that evening. 

‘Ho, Cecil,’ he called on the stairs, ‘I’m going out to 
buy beer. If you can let me have a jug I’ll get draught.’ 

While in the bar he thought he might as well have a 
glass. It would make, so to speak, more room in the jug, 
and he fell into conversation with a man about the 
vocabulary of parrots. It was ten minutes before he could 
tear himself away, and hurrying back to the flat, he found 
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the girls awaiting him rather anxiously. They had both 
taken off their overalls. Asta was in a red dress wth a 
white collar; Cecil was wearing apple-green. The candles 
in their tall red sticks had been lighted, and Asta was 
nursing the sauce over the stove. 

‘I’m so sorry,’ he exclaimed, depositing the foaming jug. 
‘I say, that does smell good. Is it Swedish?’ 

‘Italian as far as it’s anything. Tomatoes and onions 
cooked in olive oil to eat with your spaghetti. Come on, 
let’s start.’ > 


As soon as her mother broke the conversation by saying 
she really must see what had happened to Tom, and 
whether Dick was staying to dinner, Angela rose, kissed 
her quickly and ran down the stairs and out of the house 
without going into any other room. Relief mingled with her 
feeling of frustration as the door banged behind her and 
she turned down the street towards the Tube station. She 
was going to face the discomfort of a public telephone-box 
because she had not felt able to telephone in that house. 
A^nan Wing’s number that she dialled, 

^Hullo, Adrian, I want to apologise.’ 

Angela? Oh, I’m so glad. I was just going out to have 
some food. Will you come?’ 

Tm feeling rather awful. I think I had better go home.’ 

im sure you’d better have something to eat first. 

here, where are you? Stay there then. 
11 fetch you m under ten minutes.’ 

at the 

mrent murder case while she waited. Then she turned 

hlf t PaS«. and that made 

whether her own hat was on at the right 

down’,. • j ?'j P“* "'as running 

downstairs and had not seen herself in a mirror. She took 

ZiT"’™'' hand-bag and pulled the hat more 

own over one eyebrow. Then she powdered her nose 
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and put a little more red on her lips. This brought some 
comment from passers-by. One or two women expressed 
their disgust, and a man tried to pick her up. Angela 
returned to her paper and made a pretence of reading the 
dramatic notices until Adrian arrived. 

‘Now, where shall we go?’ he asked, as soon as she was 
comfortably settled beside him. 

‘0 Adrian, don’t ask me that. You know I like to have 
that kind of thing settled for me—especially when I’m in 
this mood.’ 

‘Very well.’ He drove along Oxford Street, turned south 
and stopped at a small and inviting restaurant. 

‘Now what are you going to eat?’ 

She waved away the menu. 

‘Order for me. Anything so long as it’s not too large, 
too raw or too greasy.’ 

‘And drink—red or white?’ 

‘Red, I think, on the whole.’ 

‘Good.’ He gave his order. ‘Now,’ he said, as they 
sipped their cocktails, ‘tell me what was going on at your 
home. Is your father worse?’ 

‘Yes. At least he was, but he’s better again now. It’s 
all perfectly horrible, like a nightmare. I don’t think I 
can tell you about it.’ 

‘Ail right, don’t. By the way, I thought your mother 
looked marvellous.’ 

‘She is,’ said Angela. 


Emily and Tom were dining alone. They sat close 
together at the end of the long table, no longer white now, 
but glowing softly and ruddily in candle-light, and ate a 
more elaborate but less well-cooked meal than he would 
have had served to him at Solthwaite. 

Emily ate as if she did not notice that she was eating, 
and then, waiting for her stepson’s more deliberate deal¬ 
ings mth his rissoles, leaned her head on her hand and let 
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her thoughts wander, too tired to concentrate. She was 
alert again, however, as soon as he spoke. 

‘You’ll take Father away for a change after this, of 
course. It will do you good, too. It’s almost spring 
already. I see your almond tree is in bud, and in a couple 
of months, when he’s ready to move, it will be just the 
right time of year for a Mediterranean cruise.’ > 

‘What a lovely idea, Tom. I wish you could come, too.’ 
‘Not these days, m’dear,’ he answered, smiling, though 
his voice was sincerely sad. ‘No time and no money, what 
with bad business and a grown-up family. I’d love to do 
that trip again, though. It must be twenty-five years ago. 
It doesn’t seem as much as that looking back, does it? 
Do you remember the delightful Arabian Nights old 
gentlemen in Morocco, squatting round on their haunches 
and screaming wth laughter at the professional story¬ 
tellers’ improprieties?’ 

Emily smiled. 

I do. But what I remember best of all are the Isles of 

Greece very early on an April morning. Yes, it would be 

wonderful to go again—but, of course, it wouldn’t be the 
same.’ 

. suppose one couldn’t recapture quite the youth¬ 
ful thrill,’ said Tom, looking at her rather wistfully. 

But Emily did not notice his look. She was trying to re¬ 
capture the youthful thrill, to recapture it, as she knew 
s e never could again in active experience, by delving into 
the recesses of her memory. She could see herself now 

When as a girl of nineteen, she had first gone to Solthwaite 
for a ball. 

engaged,’ the two sisters 
next to her in age, who were soon coming out themselves, 

hpf f ^^citedly, as they helped her to pack; and even 

Life. g«>d-bye, had said with a 

^ think you’ll 
dear a \ ^ finding yourself a husband, my 

I n I shall be sorry to lose you, of course, but we’ve 
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got the other four to think about, haven’t we?’ Only 
her mother, lying in bed after the birth of her son, whis¬ 
pered: ‘Don’t do anything rash, my darling. Remember 
there are very few men in the world like your father.’ 

At the ball she had met Tom and had liked him at once. 
He had been so easy to talk to; she had told him a great 
deal about her home and her four sisters and the new baby 
brother; and in the early hours of the next morning, lying 
awake in the room she was sharing with the friend whose 
mother was chaperoning her, she had thought about him a 
great deal, had liked his big nose and his kindly blue eyes, 
and looked forward to the invitation to his home he had 
assured her she would receive. 

And then Solthwaite. The old grey stone house with its 
autumn skin of brilliant creeper; the wide velvet lawns 
framed with glowing borders of dahlias and chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and in the hall to greet them, Thomas Rushbrooke, 
with the same fine aquiline nose as his son, but set not in 
a kindly, rosy, youthful face, but in a pale, austere one 
with a high forehead, narrow grey eyes and a finely drawn, 
determined mouth. In a giddy rush her mind, sensitised 
by much reading of Browning, Rossetti and the Brontes, 
had focussed itself on him as the incarnation of all her 
romantic dreams, and when he began his clever, deliberate 
courtship she responded with all her fresh, ingenuous 
emotions, and the only blot upon her happiness had been 
the sadness of Tom’s eyes as he watched her being taken 
from him. She knew now that she had looked at the whole 
of life at that time through a haze of romanticism, but 
although, with the wisdom of her fifty years, she mocked 
at that young self for having been so easily and willingly 
deceived, she envied it too, for she felt that with its passing 
so much else had passed out of her life. Her interest in 
literature, music and painting was as strong as ever, and 
yet they seemed in some obscure way to have lost their 
savour. It was as if in these days she appreciated them 
with her mind only, and had lost the power to absorb 
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them with her senses and be deeply moved by them. She 
would find her mind wandering at the crucial point and, 
while making the most intelligent observations, shock her¬ 
self by wondering what all the fuss was about. So with 
her philanthropy. What had been begun in a really warm¬ 
hearted love for her fellow-men and an equally warm 
distress at their sufferings, was continued out of obedience 
to her conscience. 

She was brought back to the present by Tom saying: 

‘Edie needs a change very badly, too. She must go 

right away from Father. I should like to have her. There’s 
room now, only . . .’ 

‘Only Irene would find her a nuisance,’ Emily finished 
quickly for him. ‘Well, Tom, we can’t blame her for that. 
Edie would be a very trying guest, and there is no reason 
why Irene should feel called upon to undertake her.’ 

Yes, but after all, I am her elder brother. Come to 
that, I m more responsible for her than you are, but you 
always have to bear the brunt.’ 

'“y never 

re ponsible for her state of mind. I suppose if I hadn’t 

as h.r children and been happy, anyway 

as h py as most human beings are allowed to 


ably be called f ^ ‘‘ 

sponsW^l h"I' I <1° 

to turn against vmi strange way 

hated that but I’v/lr^ towards me. I’ve always 

taken her father fL r" I >'^<1 

that if I did there TOuld h/.b'^ "tya^'f- 

Sh'e broke off and re.nm^n rterrible consequences.’ 

®gree with you thaf ^ lighter tone: ‘But I entirely 

managed. Only of ^ be got away if it can be 
S Unly, of course, there are so few to whom she 
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will go, besides so few whom we can ask to have her. 
Tom, what exactly did happen this afternoon?’ 

‘I wasn’t there at the beginning, but I gathered from 
Caroline that Edie had been talking about Father’s earlier 
illness when she broke down.’ 

‘Poor thing. Yes, that was a terrible time. Do you re¬ 
member, Tom? Of course, you weren’t living in the house, 
so you wouldn’t have seen so much—but she quite wore 
herself out in the earlier stages, before he was bad enough 
for nurses, trying to look after him and fetching and 
carrying. And he wouldn’t even look at her, wouldn’t 
show that he knew of her existence. Yet when she was 
quite young he adored her. I remember her that first 
night I dined at Solthwaite, accompanying his violin, and 
how charming he was to her. No wonder she hated me, 
when she thought I had made him change.’ 

‘But that was only in the very early stages. You’ve 
always made too much of it.’ 

‘I remember crying on your shoulder about it many 
times. Dear Tom, how good you were to me. But can real 
hatred ever stop—or real love? It can change, of course— 
must, like everything else, as it grows. But can It, if it is 
entirely real, ever stop? That’s what I often ask myself. 
“Yes, you would,” I can see your eyes saying. Very well, 
I’ll stop. Come along into the library and have some 
coffee. By the way, I tried to get hold of Richard with¬ 
out success, so I left a message at the hospital to say that 
his grandfather was very ill and you were coming up, and 
that I hoped if he could manage it he would come round 
this evening. I haven’t seen the dear boy since he became 
a fully qualified doctor. You must be proud of him, Tom, 
he’s worked so tremendously hard for it.’ 

‘I am. And his mother’s delighted, too. I think she’s 
quite forgotten she ever opposed his going in for medicine. 
Her only disappointment is that he hasn’t been home to 
shed his glory upon us, and I am charged with messages 
to him, if I can’t, as she hopes, carry him back with me 
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by main force. If he doesn’t turn up to-night, I shall 
certainly try to see him to-morrow.’ 

‘I have so much wished he would come here more, but 
I haven’t liked to press him. I know there must be more 
amusing ways of spending his scanty leisure. Besides, the 
situation with your father is still a little difficult. Richard 
naturally doesn’t want to talk about anything but his 
work, and the more your father realises his cleverness the 
more disappointed he is that he didn’t go into the business. 
He can’t understand the young people’s indifference to 
the thing that was the centre of his life.’ 

‘I don’t notice that the young people are at all indifferent 
to their dividends, however,’ observed Tom a trifle grimly, 
‘and I’m expecting a little general depression about them 
next quarter,’ 

‘Oh dear, are things very bad?’ 

‘Yes, I’m afraid they are. However, you won’t be 
affected. Father’s preference shares are all right, only 
there won’t be much over.’ 

‘Poor Torn, how very worrying for you. But isn’t it a 
particularly inconvenient moment for Roger to start on 
his musical career?’ 


Well, yes, in a way it is, but it had to be now or never, 
and as the boy’s heart is set on it... I know, and I sym¬ 
pathise with you for wanting to let him do it, but if he 
couH have waited just a little longer ...’ 

However, if the matter’s settled It’s no good worrying 
about It. We shall have to choose the best moment for 
telling your father about it—and that won’t be just yet.’ 
one frowned as she visualised the occasion. 

I know you will have to bear the brunt, Emily,’ said 
lorn gently. ‘It’s most unfair.’ 

It can’t be helped,’ she answered gloomily, and added, 

Tom. I’m tired and 
arassed tc^night, so everything looks blacker than it is. 

so She’s looking 

0 pale and ansmic. Didn’t you think so yourself? Of 
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course, London has never really suited her, and I’m sure 
she doesn’t get enough air and exercise. None of the 
young people living in town do, it seems to me. At least, 
if they get a certain amount of air rushing about in cars, 
that’s all’ 

‘Yes, that can’t be good for them, and Angela certainly 
wasn’t looking very well. Caroline’s the only youngster 
who always seems to thrive in any circumstances. I do 
hope she won’t have a bad time. I suppose the arrival is 
becoming imminent.’ 

‘Early in April, I understand. I wonder what your 
father will think of being a great-grandfather. And to all 
intents and purposes, I shall be a great-grandmother.’ 

‘What a ridiculous idea! Your being a grandmother is 
absurd enough. You still don’t look a day over forty. But 
it does rather emphasise the passing of the years; Caroline 
a mother, Richard a doctor, and now Roger leaving us. 
Even Barbara’s hardly a child any longer. It’s hard to 
realise, and Irene finds it even harder than I do. Poor 
dear, Roger’s decision is a great blow to her.’ 

‘Poor Tom, that must add to your difficulties. I’m sorry 
if I sounded unsympathetic; really I greatly admire your 
generosity in letting him go.’ 

‘It’s not generosity, Emily; as far as it has a name it’s 
necessity. The boy would have been no use to me what¬ 
ever in the business—far less use than Richard, who was 
interested, although he didn’t want to come into it. Roger 
is interested in nothing in the world but his music; he 
seems to me to be only half alive except when he’s com¬ 
posing. I’m hoping that the move to town will wake him 
up and jerk him out of himself a bit. He’ll have a chance 
of making congenial friends, too—as it is, I don’t believe 
he has a single real pal. He never made friends easily at 
school, as Richard did, and then when there was someone 
he liked there was the old holiday difficulty. Irene never 
really approved of having strange boys to stay, and of 
course she was upset if our boys went away during her 
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short time for seeing them, so those school friendships 
didn’t develop as much as some do. And at Solthwaite 
there are so few young people left—Reggie Taylor’s dead, 
Oliver Hedborough’s gone to India, the Houston girls are 
both married. Any youngster would find it a dull place to 
live in, I’m afraid, so one can’t blame them for breaking 
away. But it’s an odd thing when one comes to think of 
it, isn’t it, Emily, that none of our boys should want to 
come into the business and carry it on for the future. I’ve 
always regretted not having Nicholas with me. He has an 
excellent head and would have been a great help.’ 

‘I only wish he would do something with his good head. 
Even his writing he only works at by fits and starts. His 
nerves are still very bad, and I’m sure he’d be better if 
he could find some regular occupation to his taste. He 
never seems to be able to stay in quietly now. I hardly 
have a chance to talk to him. Perhaps it would be good 
for him if he really needed a little money. Yes, it is 
strange and rather sad that none of the boys but James 
should be in Collett’s.’ 

‘And James only ornamenting the London office be¬ 
cause he can’t think of anything else to do,’ said Tom 
shortly. 

‘Oh, that reminds me,’ said Emily. ‘It’s a shame to 
give you more trouble, but if you could find time to look 
m on Amy to-morrow, I think it would be a good thing, 
one IS m a terrible muddle about money. I should have 
thought they would be able to manage in that very 
economical little flat, but of course they are neither of 
them very business-like, and all these cocktail-parties and 
bridge-parties that they give must cost a good deal. James 
IS earning more now, isn’t he? But still, not enough, I sup- 
pose, to justify that sort of extravagance.’ X 

doubt if that kind of silly waste ever is justified. Yes, 
he s earning more than he’s worth, I shall have to look 
in at the office to-morrow, so I shall see him then. Perhaps 

can take him out to lunch and have a talk with him even 
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If I don't see Amy. I want to go and look at a hostel in 
South Kensington Roger has set his heart on going to. 
He’s seen it advertised—it caters specially for musical 
students and provides pianos. Do you mind if I smoke 
a pipe, Emily?’ 

From the way he filled it she could see that his mind 
was busy. She did not speak until he went on: 

‘You know, although I’m encouraging Roger to do his 
music, and, well, frankly, yes, putting myself to a little 
inconvenience in order that he shall do it, I don’t really 
sympathise with him about it—not, for instance, as I 
sympathise with Richard.’ 

‘Then it’s all the nicer of you to do it.’ 

‘My conscience wouldn’t give me any peace if I didn’t. 
I can’t give one son his chance in life and not the other. 
Besides, who am I to judge? I happen to think it a 
worthier career to study medicine than to study music, 
but if Roger were to develop into a second Wagner I 
suppose I should change my mind. Still, there it is. I 
don’t feel quite in sympathy with him over it. I expect 
I am not musical enough—though I like it, the old stuff, 
that is.’ 

‘It’s interesting to see how the musical strain comes out,’ 
remarked Emily. ‘Your father’s mother must have been 
very musical, from what I can gather, and she gave all 
her children a certain musical education.’ 

‘That Aunt Agatha tried to pass on to us. Well do I 
remember the most terrible pianoforte lessons from her in 
the holidays.’ 

‘They are probably the cause of your lack of sympathy 
with Roger,’ said Emily, laughing. ‘But, anyhow, your 
father used to play the violin most beautifully, and now 
there’s Roger, and Nicholas, who’s really quite musical, 
although he was always too lazy to learn any instrument, 
and James, who performs very cleverly on various of those 
strangely named things—such as the ukelele and the 
swance whistle. In this generation the musical talent 
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seems to be purely among the boys—at least, Angela only 
likes jazz, and I don’t believe Caroline has a stitch of 
music in her. Daphne goes to concerts, of course.’ 

‘Well, if the musical talent is among the boys, the 
business talent certainly is not,’ said Tom, puffing. T’d 
back Caroline against James any day—what a damned 
nuisance—excuse my language—that boy is. Of course, 
Amy’s never had the sense of a chicken about money— 
she’s the last woman in the world who should have been 
left a widow and James the last boy who should have been 
her son. I’ll have to give him a talking to and see if I 
can’t get some sense of responsibility into his head. No, 
for practical affairs in the younger generation it’s the 
girls, Emily. Daphne’s a shrewd business woman, and 
among my little brood, Barbara’s the one who really 
knows something about Collett’s. I’ve a good mind to 
take her into it when she leaves school, but I would never 
dare to suggest such a thing to her mother. She should 
have been a boy, Barbara. She isn’t in the least interested 
in clothes or young men. Irene is in despair over her. 
The holidays were really a little trying, with both her 
and Roger refusing to be sociable when Irene had scoured 
the neighbourhood for young folk. It was better when 
^chard was home, but that was only for three days, and 
he had his time pretty full. Popular chap is our Richard. 
But it s hard to see anything of one’s children when they’re 
grown up, don’t you find, Emily? It never seems to occur 
to them that one likes their company. If one suggests a 
walk or a talk with any of them, they immediately wonder 
—to use their own expression—what’s up. I daresay one 
was the same as a youngster. I can’t remember any 
natural intercourse with the elder generation. Perhaps 
Aunt^ Agatha was really pining for one’s society. I 
certainly never voluntarily gave her mine, and Father in 

all^^ practically never saw him at 

K \ business and he never came 

nc ti late m the evening, and Stindays were mostly 
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spent In church. There wasn’t a chance to know him just 
as another human being.’ He broke off, and as his eyes 
met his stepmother’s, they both realised that never for a 
moment had either of them considered Thomas Rush- 
brooke ‘just as another human being.’ He had been a 
demi-god, and now had become . . . 

Tom went on, as though excusing his thoughts: 

‘But one never does consider the elder generation as 
human beings like oneself, separated by only a fraction 
of time. One never realises that on the whole their feelings 
work the same way as one’s own. And the converse is true,’ 
he added sadly, and Emily knew he was thinking of his 
wife, though he was too loyal to mention her, ‘there’s such 
lack of understanding on both sides. Will our children and 
their young find any solution, do you suppose?’ 

‘They ought to. They have got away from so many 
)rejudices and preconceived ideas. Only I wonder,’ she 
lesitated as she thought it out, ‘whether their methods 
aren’t too experimental to be really satisfactory for the 
children. I think our great-grandchildren will have a 
better chance, and surely by then the world will have re¬ 
gained its balance and a sane way of living will be estab¬ 
lished. You do believe, don’t you, Tom, that some kind 
of a lesson has been learned by all this destruction, that 
the sacrifices have not been entirely in vain?’ 

She spoke appealingly, and her stepson knew she was 
thinking of Oliver, her only brother who had been killed 
at the very end of the war. Before he had time to answer, 
however, the door opened. 

‘Here’s Richard,’ said Emily, then exclaimed in a sur¬ 
prised voice, as Mr. Halliday was announced: ‘Why, no, 
it’s James.’ 

James’s eyes, which Caroline remembered as so beauti¬ 
ful in childhood, were still on the purple side of blue, and 
the smallness and pallor of his face made them very strik¬ 
ing. They were too important, in fact, for the rest of him, 
and it was with a sense of disappointment that one took in 
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the commonplace smartness of his clothes and patent 
leather shoes, his hair smoothed and darkened by much oil¬ 
ing, his small moustache emphasising rather than conceal¬ 
ing the weakness of his mouth, which seemed to have been 
slashed instead of properly carved into his face, so that 
his lips were a pair of uncompromising straight lines with¬ 
out any interesting curve which could turn them into a 
decoration. He moved well. It was not difficult, as he 
came across the room, to imagine him dancing; in fact, if 
anything, perhaps his walk a little bit too much resembled 
a dancing step; it was certainly graceful rather than bold. 
He kissed his grandmother, said ‘Hullo’ to his uncle, 
and then stood looking at him with his head a little on one 
side until, recollecting himself, he turned to Emily again 
and enquired after his grandfather. 

Hes a little better to-night, thank you, James,’ said 
Emily. ‘I am hoping that when the doctor comes, which 
wi I be quite soon now, we shall have an even more favour¬ 
able report than this afternoon’s.’ 

That’s go^,’ said James cheerfully, as he accepted his 
grandmothers invitation to a chair and a cigarette. 
Mother s been awfully upset all the evening, and was 
sure he was worse than Caro made out.’ 

said was last night,’ 

Kress since gruvely, Jut he has made wonderful pro- 

?h wls that 

mat was largely owing to his will to live.’ 

KranSther 1, 1 ’ « James. ‘Your 

h vet d!V„ll ,'. "“'1! ^ He would never 

earth he was\o’see°h'^*'^ Jumes, and wondered how on 
enquiry after his nrandf^ ^ “ot an 

ef his visit fL was 

decanter and glasses whisky 

glasses, Emily herself apologised for leaving 
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them and went up to her room. James was particularly 
glad of a drink because, although he had come specially 
to speak to his uncle, it was not easy to say what he 
wanted to. So he helped himself from the decanter 
generously. 

Tom began asking him questions about the business. 
There are just one or two things I want to know,’ he 
said. ‘You may be able to save me a visit to the office.’ 

James tried to give him the information, but he could 
not answer any of the questions very accurately. To begin 
with he did not know the answers, and besides his mind 
was too busy with what he himself wanted to say to his 
uncle for him to be able to invent clever replies which 
might veil his ignorance. At last he blurted out: 

‘Uncle Tom, Mother and I are awfully hard up at the 
moment. We’ve had a lot of unexpected expenses this 
winter—doctors, and then Mother had to have teeth out, 
and the flat’s cost more to run that we thought it would. 
We’ll get straight again in a month or two, but until then, 
do you think you could lend me a bit of money—I’ll pay 
it back out of my salary by instalments.’ 

Tom did not answer, and James was forced by his 
silence to flounder on, trying to find plausible reasons for 
being unduly short of money. At last Tom said: 

‘It seems to me that you have chosen a particularly in¬ 
auspicious moment to ask me to lend you money. If you 
hadn’t come here to-night 1 was going to make a point of 
seeing you to-morrow to remind you of your responsibili¬ 
ties towards yoiir mother, and to find out how you were 
getting on in the London office. I had hoped that the not 
very favourable impression I had received was unfair to 
you, and that you would prove to me that you really were 
putting your back into the work, but now, from even the 
short conversation we have had about it, I can see that 
you quite clearly are not. And what’s to be done about it, 
James? Collett’s has no room for slackers, specially in 
these hard times, even if they are members of the family. 
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Your grandfather would be the first to affirm that. Even 
though he brought you up with a view to putting you into 
the business, he would never advocate your remaining in 
it if he knew that you were not worth your pay. And 
you’re not. You’re not even worth half your pay. What 
you should be doing is working with every bit of your 
energy to make yourself worth that money—and more, 
and meanwhile living according to your means and help¬ 
ing your mother to do the same. It’s quite time you grew 
up, James, and stopped behaving like an irresponsible little 
boy. After all, you’re the man of the family, and it’s up 
to you to take a firm grip of the practical situation. In¬ 
stead of that you slack at the office and at home indulge 
in all kinds of stupidities you can’t afford. The drinks 
and the parties and all the rest of it cost just as much as 
the doctors and dentists, don’t they, James? And they 
are the wiser things to cut out. So that’s what you’ve got 
to do. I know it’s hard, but at least self-imposed restric¬ 
tions aren’t as irksome as those imposed on us from out¬ 
side, and they have their own reward in the feeling of 
intense satisfaction one has in adhering to them. What 
do you say to that, James?’ 

Then you don’t mean that I’m—I’m . , .’ James’s 

voice betrayed his late anxiety and his relief from it. 

keeping you,’ Tom answered brusquely. 

You’re going to be given a chance to show what you really 
can do.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said James, with sincere refill, and fingered 
his moustache thoughtfully, while his uncle stared at the 
fire. At last he went on: ‘I will try to live more economic¬ 
ally, but if you could just let me have a little money to get 
straight with . . , 

Tom was abrupt. 

|What do you call a little money?* 

^ell, if you could manage about fifty pounds.* 

1 certainly can’t do that.’ 

‘Well, thirty then.’ 
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Tom shook his head. 

‘Now, look here, James,’ he said. ‘I don’t feel inclined 
to lend you money at the moment, but if you like to send 
me a statement of your affairs, with any bills which are 
pressing, I’ll look into it and see what can be done. I can 
probably get them to extend your credit, and you can pay 
them off by instalments just as you proposed to pay me.’ 

‘But . . James was beginning rather desperately, 
when the butler came in to tell Tom that the doctor was 
waiting in the dining-room to see him. 

Blast him! said James viciously to himself when he was 
left alone. Is he really so dense or is he just pretending 
so as to get the better of me? Parties and drink, indeed, 
and send him a statement of my affairs! The hell of a lot 
of use that would be to me! 

He was considering whether it was worth while staying 
to have another shot at his uncle, and, if not, where he 
should try next for the money he must have—Patrick had 
flatly refused to lend him anything, had, in fact, almost 
kicked him out of the house, and he could not approach 
Nicholas again so soon after he had given him fifteen 
pounds—when Richard was shown into the library. 

Richard’s appearance was a contrast to his cousin’s. He 
had his father’s large frame, but was thinner and more 
loosely jointed, and his clothes hung upon him a trifle 
baggily. He was, as Caroline had said, ‘concave,’ his face 
suggesting a crescent moon, and the line of his bo<iy from 
neck to knee following the same curve. His light brown 
hair, in spite of stern disciplining with wet brushes, 
obstinately curled, and this, combined with a pink and 
white skin which still seldom needed shaving, made him 
look considerably younger than James, who was, in fact, 
exactly his own age. His large hands, though capable- 
looking, were attached so loosely to his arms that, as he 
walked, they swung, as it were, independently of the rest 
of him, and his enormous feet gave the impression that 
they would do the same if they were not pinned to the 
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ground by his fourteen stone. 

James looked up at him from where he sat by the fire¬ 
side, glass in hand, for he had taken advantage of his 
uncle’s absence to refill his glass, with a mixture of dis¬ 
like and admiration. Richard’s superior strength had been 
a torment to him from childhood, but he had got what 
comfort he could from dwelling on his cousin’s eccentrici¬ 
ties—it had been a delight to him, for instance, to watch 
Richard’s hands flapping as he ran and Richard’s feet 
tripping him up twenty times a day, and it was with some¬ 
thing of the same satisfaction that now, when Richard was 
a qualified doctor and himself an underling in his grand¬ 
father’s business not worth his salary, he regarded his un¬ 
sophisticated appearance. 

‘Hullo, James,* said Richard. ‘Have you heard how the 
old man is?* 

‘Yes, he’s better.* James watched the other’s face 
curiously to see how he would take the news. 

‘Better, is he?’ Richard was thoughtful, standing on 
the hearth-rug warming the back of his legs at the fire. 
‘How“better”? Do you know what the doctors have said?* 

Briefly that the old chap’s too strong-willed to die, but 
Uncle Tom’s having the latest bulletin now. Why not 
have a drink?* 

^hat I’d really like is some beer,’ said Richard, 
examining the tray. 

‘Ring.’ 

- ^0 hurry. I’ll wait till Father comes back. Is 

Mems about? I’d like to see her, but I*m fearfully late. I 

engagement at the other end of London.’ 

^ congratulate you,* said James. 
What do you do now? Go into partnership with some 
old fellow and hope he’ll die?’ 

No, at least I hope not. It all depends.’ Richard was 
striding up and down the room obviously preoccupied. ‘As 
a patter of fact, I want to go out to Central America with 
a e ow called Edelstein. He wants to investigate the use 
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made by the Indians of certain herbs—but it needs money.’ 

‘Oh?’ James considered, and presently brought out: 1 
suppose it will mean the hell of a lot to you when the old 
man does kick the bucket. Anyhow, Uncle Tom will be 
damned rich. I can’t hope to get anything out of it—I 
doubt if he’ll even leave Mother anything. What do you 
think?’ 

‘I haven’t the faintest idea. I don’t even know how 
much he’s worth. But it must be a good deal. Father told 
me he invested very widely—and very wisely, of course, 
trust the old man—during the war, so that what with that 
and his preference shares he’s hardly noticed the falling 
off of poor old Collett’s. It’s damned hard on Father. The 
old man got out at the most advantageous moment and 
left him in the lurch. Father deserves every penny that’s 
coming to him.’ 

‘Talking of pennies,’ said James brightly, ‘can you lend 
me twenty pounds until next month?’ 

Richard stopped striding and laughed. ‘Sorry, I’m 
afraid I can’t I’ve been living absolutely up to the hilt 
of my allowance. No, you’ve come to quite the wrong 
quarter. I don’t want to lend, I want to borrow—and the 
deuce of a lot more than twenty pounds.’ 

T shouldn’t mind more myself, if it comes to that,* 
James remarked, throwing the stump of his cigarette into 
the fire and getting up. ‘Well, I must be off. So long.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Richard. 

f At the door James turned. ‘I hope you’ll have better 
luck that I did,’ he said. ‘Perhaps Uncle Tom will be in 
a more genial mood when he’s seen the doctor. On the 
other hand, perhaps he won’t.’ He opened the door a small 
amount of its width and slid through it. 

Richard continued to pace up and down the thick carpet. 
He was far too busy with his own concerns to waste 
thought on James; he was only glad that he had gone so 
that he could think on undistracted. Presently Tom^ came 
into the room beaming with the knowledge that Richard 
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was there, and held out both hands to him. His voice 
trembled a little, as he repeated the congratulations he 
had already written, for underneath a rather placid ex¬ 
terior, Tom Rushbrooke was a very emotional creature, 
and Richard was his favourite child. 

‘Aren’t you drinking anything?’ he asked after this, 
feeling that he would be the better himself for another 
whisky. He was very tired; he had not been sleeping well 
lately; the business had been rather on his mind, and then 
on top of that there had been the Roger question to settle, 
and that had upset Irene, and now to-day he had been up 
since very early and done a long railway journey. He was 
really feeling rather exhausted. 

‘Do you think we could raise some beer?’ asked Richard. 

‘I’m sure we can.’ Tom walked over to the bell and then 
returned to the table to pour out his drink. Richard 
watched him, and only when he had taken a pull at his 
glass asked earnestly: ‘Well, Father, how is he now?’ 

‘The improvement is maintained,* said Tom. 

‘I see,’ said Richard, and both of them were silent until 
the bell had been answered and the beer brought. Then, 
as he dribbled in the last drops that the glass would hold 
beneath its shaking head of foam, Richard brought out: 

‘Father, you’ve heard me speak of Edelstein, haven’t 
you?’ 

‘Yes,’ Tom answered. ‘Isn’t he the man who wrote the 
report you sent me on the drugs that the Indians of 
Central and South America use? I remember finding it 
most fascinating reading.’ * 

‘That’s the man,’ Richard answered eagerly, ‘and he’s 

the most fascinating fellow. Do you remember the part 

about the alkaloids which act either as Fantastica or 
Euphorica?’ 

Yes,’ said Tom vaguely. 

‘Well, Duval has just published a report in which 
he drops, casual-like, the suggestion that there’s a 
Euphoricum and Fantasticum used by Indians in child- 
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birth, and Edelstein wants to verify this. He thinks it is 
possible—or rather probable—that the Indians use some¬ 
thing like Banisteria Caapie to make childbirth easy. 
Banisteria is a liana that occurs in primeval forests, but 
it’s known now also to be planted by the Indians and used 
in concoctions of which all the other ingredients are not 
yet known—and Banisterine, which is present in that 
plant, has been proved to have a pronounced effect upon 
the muscles. Now Edelstein has felt pretty certain for 
some time that the Indians have a concoction of this sort 
which, probably both by giving pleasant sensations to the 
woman and by increasing the contractions of the uterus 
and making these contractions seem effortless to the 
woman, makes labour easy; and he’s determined to find 
out all there is to know about it. He’s asked me to go 
with him, Father.’ 

‘But, Richard, this is most exciting.’ 

‘Yes. Do you realise quite how exciting? If we succeed 
in discovering whether there is such a concoction, and 
exactly what it consists of, so that all its constituents can 
be identified, it may mean a complete revolution of the 
conditions of childbirth throughout the civilised world.’ 

All the time Richard was speaking his father’s eyes had 
never left his face, but Richard had forgotten for the 
moment why he was talking; he was carried away by his 
own enthusiasm and the desire to make anybody realise 
the importance of Edelstein’s project. Only now, when at 
last he paused, flushed, and had a long pull at his beer, 
he remembered that the expedition depended on the 
raising of money. He plunged into his appeal for a loan. 

‘But the difficulty is we haven’t got the money for the 
expedition, and it’s going to cost rather a lot because, 
apart from the expense of getting ourselves and our instru¬ 
ments out to Belize, the only practical way to get to the 
interior, where the particular tribes we are after live, is 
by air—that is to say, otherwise it would take us nearly 
a year to cut our way through the jungle, even if we got 
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there alive. Fortunately there is a chain of lakes in the 
region that the Carstairs first expedition—and it took 
them more than a year—reached.’ 

‘It must be done,’ said Tom enthusiastically. T suppose 
Dr. Edelstein will be able to get a Government grant?’ 

‘No, he can’t,’ said Richard slowly. ‘To begin with, the 
medical bigwigs aren’t interested . . 

‘They must be interested,’ Tom broke in hotly. ‘They 
must realise by now that it’s the most appalling reflection 
on our whole sex that so little has been done to improve 
conditions of maternity.’ 

‘I agree with you,’ said Richard, ‘but I don’t think the 
bigwigs look at it quite in that way. They would, of 
course, if they had to have babies themselves. But another 
thing that makes Edelstein’s position difficult is that, since 
the Carstairs expedition when the tribes were discovered, 
Sir Ronald won’t have anything to do with him because, 
after living on his nerves for months and pulling all the 
rest of them through, when at last they got back to the 
coast, Edelstein let himself go in a glorious drunk.’ 

‘Oh, he’s that sort of man,’ said Tom disappointedly. 
‘He’s the most amazing man,’ Richard answered 
fervently. ‘I’ve heard what he was like on the Carstairs 
expedition from Carver—he’s the chap who really knows 
the country and the Indians, and he’s coming with us this 
time. Edelstein was absolutely the soul of the expedition; 
he never drinks when it matters. It’s only afterwards 
when the strain’s released. He’s talked to me about it. 
But he won’t have to go through quite such a strain when 
I m with him—.1 mean, at least, he’ll have somebody 
congenial around, because, although he and Carver respect 
one another, they get awfully on each other’s nerves, and 
Sir Ronald Carstairs frankly hated him. And the funny 
thing is, in spite of being brilliant, Edelstein isn’t a bit 
sure of himself, and he really needs encouragement. I can 
^ that; I know we shall always get on frightfully well. 
You see it’s odd, but he’s really rather fond of me.’ 
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‘I don’t think it’s particularly odd/ said Tom, his affec¬ 
tionate glance belying the dryness of his tone, ‘but what 
are you going to do about raising the money?’ 

‘Well, I thought if you’d lend us a few thousands,’ 
Richard answered hopefully, ‘we should be able to 
manage. Naturally we will do the thing as cheaply as we 
can. Carver says he can pretty well estimate what it is 
going to cost. He’s getting out the figures for us now.’ 

It was Richard’s turn to watch his father’s face, and this 
he did expectantly, not really doubting that his father 
would feel with him that it was more important than any¬ 
thing in the world that the expedition should be financed. 
He knew, of course, that Tom was feeling momentarily 
hard up, that Collett’s, on which he largely depended, was 
going through a bad time, but this did not really inter¬ 
fere with his idea of him as a rich man to whom a few 
thousands—in such a cause—could present little difficulty. 
He took the gravity of Tom’s expression his own way. 

‘I do really feel rather wretched about leaving you,’ he 
said. ‘I know It’s not very cheerful for you at home. But 
I shouldn’t really see much more of you if I went into 
practice in the wilds somewhere, and after all the expedi¬ 
tion won’t last for ever. 

‘Do you think Mother will—^will make a fuss about it?’ 
he enquired presently, as still Tom did not speak. He 
could well imagine his father was dreading one of the 
periodic scenes with his mother. He could still remember, 
as if it were yesterday, how she had behaved when he had 
decided to do medicine instead of going into Collett’s. 

‘I—I wasn’t thinking of that,’ Tom said at last. ‘I dare¬ 
say she would dislike the idea of your going so far away. 
But, Richard, much as I should like to finance your expedi¬ 
tion, it is quite impossible. I don’t know where to put my 
hand on the money you would need.’ 

‘But, Father, surely . . .’ Richard flushed in dis¬ 
appointment and embarrassment. ‘We shouldn’t need 
such an enormous amount. And, of course, it would come 
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out of-well, of my final share of things. It couldn’t be 

difficult for you to raise a couple of thousand. Why, old 
Pervis would give it to you for the asking, wouldn’t he? 

I almost believe he’d lend it to me on no security at all, 
so firmly does he believe in the solidity of the family. I 
sometimes wish he wouldn’t let me overdraw so freely; 
it’s too tempting.’ 

‘As a matter of fact,’ said Tom heavily, ‘I have got to 
ask him for a loan for myself. As things are at present 
Solthwaite Is far too expensive for me, and now on top 
of that I have Roger’s career to consider.’ 

‘I’d forgotten about that for the moment,’ said Richard 
thoughtfully. ‘I’m glad he’s going to do his music; he’d 
be a fish out of water in anything else. But I suppose it 
will cost rather a lot. 

‘But you couldn't let, that interfere with putting up the 
money for this,’ he broke out eagerly after a moment, as 
his father said nothing. ‘After all, this is something of 
universal importance.’ 

‘1 daresay; but I can’t let Roger down on that account,’ 
Tom answered with sad firmness, ‘It is his turn, and I 
believe his music is as important to him as . . 

^ ^Not as this is to me,’ Richard interrupted fervently, 
^ou can’t believe that. If you do, you don’t begin to 
understand what I feel about it. You must meet Edel- 
stein. He will explain to you far better than I can.’ He 

relapsed into thought again, then broke out with new 
eagerness; 

Do you think that Grandfather would lend me the 
money? I know_he;s capable of great generosity. Think 

t all njs subscriptions to charities and the endowment 
of that school.’ 

h said Tom, ‘but all those things are near at 

an > and It gives him a sense of power to support them. 

'n-j managed to con- 

r. Edelstem s difficulties with the higher powers.’ 

wen, 1 must get the money somehow,’ Richard went 
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on desperately. ‘I told Edelstein I thought I could, and 
I’m not going to fail him. I must think of some way of 
raising it.’ 

Emily, coming in a little later to see Richard before 
she retired to bed—it was important that she should get 
some sleep while the patient slept, as at any moment he 
might ask for her—was struck at once by the strained 
expressions of the two men. 

‘Has anything happened?’ she exclaimed impulsively, 
and added, as her imagination leapt at various possibili¬ 
ties: ‘Am I intruding?’ 

‘No, indeed.’ ‘No, of course not,’ they answered, rising, 
and with one accord thrust the matter they had been dis¬ 
cussing into the back of their minds. It was, in fact, a 
relief to them both to have the fruitless discussion ended. 
They were both distressed on each other’s and on their 
own accounts, and the talking round and round the sub¬ 
ject was doing no good; yet, without the interruption 
neither of them would have been able to get away from 
it, any more than they could have stopped investigating 
an aching tooth with their tongues. Richard realised this 
sufficiently to decide he must leave while Mems was still 
with them, and not risk being alone with his father any 
more that evening. Tom did, it is true, pursue him into 
the hall, but only to give him his mother’s message. 

‘I c&n’t come home just now,’ Richard answered. ‘I’m 
sorry, but I simply can’t,’ and with an abrupt good-bye 
he strode to the door. 

‘You look most dreadfully tired,’ said Emily, when 
Tom returned to the library, ‘won’t you go up, too? I 
can’t think what has happened to Nicholas. I know he 
meant to come in early so as to see you.’ 


But Nicholas had forgotten all about going home early 
to see Tom. The spaghetti had been followed by an excel¬ 
lent salad, cheese and fruit. Cecil had drunk no beer, 
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Asta one glass and Nicholas quite a lot; and now he was 
sitting contentedly by the stove, whose doors had been 
opened to convert it into a log fire, sipping very good 
coffee. He had no desire to be anywhere e se in the world, 
and the knowledge that Asta would presently leave them, 
and of what he was going to say to Cecil, stimulated him 
even through his sense of repose. 


It was while they were clearing away that he remem¬ 
bered the records he had brought with him and went 
down and fetched them from the car. When he got back 
she was collecting the round rush mats from the table. 

menever I see anyone doing that, it makes me think 
of Solthwaite,’ he said. There was an alcove with a table 
in It at one end of the dining-room, and when my father 
was out we always chucked the mats from the table like 
quoits. It w^ a frightfully good game. I remember once 
catching old Coleman across the nose when he was coming 
m mth a tray. Ceal smiled, and Nicholas turned tt^ 

w II ^r wn T/>' “P’ I very 

well It wouldn t have been seemly.’ ^ 

'iz* “ '«!"■ a. -d A.,. 

1“£ ..d ti, Mth. 

znzfrK ““ ■=”' “ “»» 

tyo'fihi.T.™",!?*!,"'’ bto»" 

note. Did you thinl- ‘^en you got my 

I': probably was o^nlv 

decencies last night It wl, worrying about the 

in the the being 

tliat he couldn’t live aIl^^ tt, nurses 

arrive. The only thin? T for the doctor to 

wnte to you, Cecil—you ^ 

to keep me going—T St ^ drinks 

n t mean that that’s what made me 
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think you sane, because you are quite extraordinarily so, 
but they contributed to the general sense of unreality, so 
that I absolutely let myself go. Do you see?’ 

‘I admire your honesty,’ said Cecil without conviction. 

‘But you were shocked. I’m not surprised, though I’m 
not quite clear why, when once one has admitted one 
wishes one’s father were dead, it’s worse to be frank 


about it when one thinks he’s actually dying. However, 
as far as I know, he’s not dying at the moment,’ he went 
on, as Cecil said nothing, ‘so that part of it can be for¬ 
gotten. The substance of it remains true, that I can’t 
bear it any longer, and we’re going to be married at once.’ 

‘But, Nicholas, my dear, we can’t. You know we 
haven’t enough money.’ 

‘One never has enough money, but we can live. I know 
people who’ve married on even less, and have several 
children and seem to manage perfectly well, so why 
shouldn’t we?’ 

‘It’s awfully easy to talk light-heartedly in that kind 
of way,’ said Cecil, squatting on a stool, elbows on knees 
and chin on hands, looking at him earnestly, ‘but you 
haven’t the faintest idea what it’s like to be poor. I have. 
You know my father used to disappear from time to time. 
In fact, he still does, but it doesn’t matter any longer. 
Once he left us for about two years, and we nearly 
starved because Mother was too proud to ask anyone for 


help. It was perfectly awful.’ 

‘But, my child,’ said Nicholas, a shade impatiently, 
‘we’re not going to be poor in that sort of way. We’re 
bound to have five or six hundred, and I hope more, and 
my father can’t live for ever at his age in his state of 
health. I can borrow on my prospects if necessary; after 
all I’m the only son by the second marriage.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cecil, and paused. Then: ‘I expect you think 

me mercenary,’ she brought out. i v j j -nH 

‘No of course I don’t. I think you re level-headed and 

wise and patient. But I’m not any of those things and, 
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0 Cecil, I’ve just got to get away and settle down. I can’t 
stand it any longer. For God’s sake let’s go and live 
quietly in the country and not see anybody, especially 
my relatives, for months. My nerves are all on edge, and 
I can’t sleep, and those damned nightmares have been 
coming back. It’s awful at Lancaster Gate. My half- 
sister Edie’s as mad as a hatter—she had a fit of hysterics 
to-day and practically said she’d once tried to murder 
Father and wished she had. Mother’s a darling, but I 
hardly see her. The O.M. takes up all her time—he 
always has, he can’t bear her to pay attention to any¬ 
one else, and specially not to me. And even when she’s 
there, she often doesn’t take in a word you say, or other¬ 
wise she becomes frightfully intense, and then I’m hope¬ 
lessly flippant, which she can’t bear, and the whole thing 
becomes impossible. So, Cecil darling, as you have been 
rash enough to say you love me, do please take me away 
and let me have some peace. I’ll be able to write more 
there, too, and with luck make some money, but, any¬ 
how, we shan’t starve, especially as you’re such a good 
cook and know how to manage everything so beautifully.’ 

She smiled, but she still looked doubtful. Nicholas held 
out his hand to her. 

I admire all those things about you tremendously,’ 
he said, as he drew her to him and she put her arms round 
his shoulders, so that he could lean his head against her 
breast, warm in its silken covering, ‘but best of all I like 
your quietness. It seems to me that everyone else I know 
is rushing about all the time, working themselves up into 
a fruitless frenzy. But you are quiet right through, your 
mind and your body—even when I make love to you. 
And yet you’re not cold—^you’re just not-well, grasp¬ 

ing, as so many women are. That sounds bad, doesn’t it? 

apologise. Kiss me in forgiveness. And now tell me 
how soon we can be married.’ 



James let himself in to the warm, scented atmosphere 
of the little flat in South Kensington and petulantly flung 
down his hat as a burst of laughter reached him from the 
sitting-room. So those damned people hadn’t gone yet; 
no, they wouldn’t have; his mother would have persuaded 
them to stay—if they needed any persuading, which was 
unlikely, unless there was no drink left—because she 
couldn’t bear to be alone in the fiat. Well, he hadn’t de¬ 
cided what to do yet, he’d have to think of some way out 
soon, but meanwhile he might as well forget it for a bit and 
be cheerful, or there would be no chance of a night’s rest. 

He smoothed his hair and put his tie straight in front 
of the mirror, then, with his head on one side and the 
suspicion of a swagger in his walk, he went into the noisy 
room. It was crowded, both with furniture and people; 
it was warmer even than the hall and the smell of scent 
was stronger, though it was mixed here with the smells 
of tobacco, whisky and human flesh. Cards were scattered 
on a table, but the four people were no longer playing. 
They were leaning back in their chairs, all rather red in 
the face and weakly laughing. 

‘Hullo, Jimmy,’ they all cried discordantly, and a large 
florid man added loudly, ‘Have y’heard this one, Jimmy?’ 

James’s quick eye noticed at once that there was not 
much whisky left in the bottle, and he poured himself 
out a stiff drink without delay. When he had drunk this 
he became quite ‘matey’ and ‘a good sport,’ and when 
the whisky was finished he fetched several bottles of 
beer from a cupboard in the hall, which served to keep 
the company’s mouths moist while they, or the three men 
at least, held their breath in the attempt to get in first 
with their story when the current one was finished. 

But at last the lure of bed grew stronger than that of 
company, and the guests dawdled noisily away, leaving 
their hostess and her son alone in the dishevelled flat. 
Mrs. Halliday at once retired to her room to remove her 
corsets. She was growing stout, and each pair of corsets 
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she bought, in an attempt to mend this defect, was longer 
and more uncomfortable than the last. They made her 
walk stiffly and pant on the stairs, and when she sat they 
pushed up her bosom into a high plateau. She came back 
panting, it is true, but only with relief after the strain of 
unfastening them. She was wearing a somewhat soiled 
lilac satin wrapper, and on her bare feet were a pair of 
orange mules flaunting great crests of flame-coloured 
ostrich feather. She sank into the sofa. On the small table 
beside her a perforated pseudo-oriental jar glowed dimly 
as its scent-encrusted globe gave off the dominant perfume 
of the room. She lighted an Egyptian cigarette, first rolling 
its flatness between her plump fingers and thrusting it 
into a long green cigarette-holder. 

All this time, since he had returned to the fireside after 
seeing off the guests, James had not moved; now he 
shifted his gaze from the fire to his mother’s face. When 
s e was a girl it had been pert and pretty; now it was 
pug oggish and not improved by being overflushed, in 
addition to its make-up; but in spite of this, and in spite 
0 her spreading figure, Amy Halliday remained attractive, 

so, and her son 
pleasure- 

Aeir life ““'I nothing had marred 

S sh^ " Solthwaite but a 

wl'ich if it nnri' 

welcomed W them^both disapproving, 

marriage for iIiaJi, Caroline’s 

^th them as sh/h A unwilling to have her 

was sclt 1 ^ her 

approving. Thev’ 

and q’s, and thev HIJ uiind their p’s 

have restrainedwould 

and thus preventP^”^ extravagances, 

prevented some at least of their financial dlffi: 
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culties, would have compensated for their lack of liberty. 
No, if James and his mother were occasionally depressed 
by each other’s thoughtlessness, and never quite honest 
about the extent of their own debts and obligations, on 
the whole they suited one another admirably, and could 
not imagine a more congenial companion. 

‘Well, darling?’ enquired Amy presently, as James’s 
gaze hovered over her, as though his big eyes were seek¬ 
ing some salient point to rest on. 

‘It was no go,’ he answered peevishly, biting the nails 
of his small and rather pretty hand. ‘Patrick was most 
unpleasant, and Uncle Tom merely took the opportunity 
to jaw me, and in the end said that if I liked I might send 
him a statement of account. Fat lot of use that would be!’ 

‘How very tiresome,’ Amy sighed. ‘And when I saw the 
Bank Manager this morning and asked him if he’d take 
that jewellery as security for the overdraft, he said he 
wasn’t a pawnbroker. I sold the brooch this afternoon, 
as I didn’t care for that specially. I suppose we’d better 
pawn the rest again. I hope we won’t have any accident 

this time.’ . 

‘I hope not,’ James agreed. ‘That really was the limit 

of unluckiness, to lose the thing on the way home after 
scraping up all that money to redeem it. It still makes me 
squirm to think of it. But we shan’t get enough that way, 
I’m afraid. We’ve got to think of something better.’ 

‘Won’t that man who’s lent you money before let you 
have a bit?’ Amy asked, puffing out constant clouds of 
smoke, as she anxiously considered the problem. 

‘Which man?’ James, his mind elsewhere, asked 
thoughtlessly; then, coming to his senses, added quickly: 
‘Oh yes, I know whom you mean. No, I’m afraid he won t. 
In fact he wants to be paid and is threatening proceed¬ 
ings if he isn’t. If that happens. Grandfather will hear of 
it and I shall be in the soup, unless he goes on being too 
ill to know about anything, or dies, in which case I suppose 
Uncle Tom will kick me out of the business. 
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‘Oh, I’m sure he won’t do that, Jimmy. Tom has always 
been very kind. But I quite forgot to ask you about your 
grandfather.’ 

‘He’s better,’ James laughed shortly, ‘and inside they 
are all as sick as cats about it.’ 

‘Really, darling, I don’t think you ought . . .’ Mrs. 
Halliday began uneasily, more from fear of her father, 
as though in some supernatural way he could hear James’s 
words, than from any real shock at their impropriety. 

‘Well, they arel said James. ‘Richard was there, trying 
to sponge off his darling daddy to finance an expedition 
to Central America to pick herbs or some such rot. Uncle 
Tom will probably do it, too, though he can’t afford to lend 
me fifty pounds. 0 God, what a bloody business it all is!’ 

‘Jimmy!’ said Amy automatically. 

‘How much have you really got to have?’ he asked, 
Ignoring her playful reproof. ‘I mean for these things 
you say must be paid. None of the ordinary things 
matter; the tradesmen and such can wait. Have you really 
got anything that can’t wait?’ 

Y—yes,’ said Amy. ‘As a matter of fact I owe some 
^TuTi? ^ rather unpleasant 


too^ and^t^^ James. ‘I owe mine some 

Mother ?’ '' 

think’ IV^tnld VOMTidB, I 

S t plavtt ^ ?^Y « by degrees, but they won’t 

bound to tLn ^V^held ® 

‘Nor have f» ^ ^ Christmas.’ 

money to save thp K ° / husband to lend me some 

cause^othermse iM T" what what! Be- 

the hell of a bust rtlfl to be 

out of the club and wt, and be chucked 

then? We sht be !? 

be allowed to starve, of course, but it 
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won’t be much of a life. If this were the kind of story 
I like, an unknown relative of Father’s would now die and 
leave us a fortune. Are you sure we haven’t anyone on 
that side who might help?’ 

‘They are all as poor as church mice,’ said Amy sadly, 
‘and as respectable. Your grandfather often rubbed that 
in—about the poorness, I mean, and I know about the 
respectability, because I went several times to stay at the 
Vicarage before your grandpapa Halliday died.’ 

‘Their respectability might make them keen to protect 
the family name; still, if they haven’t any money it isn’t 
much use. I certainly can’t imagine the aunts lending one 
a bean.’ 

‘What about Daphne?’ suggested Amy suddenly. ‘She’s 
got plenty of money.’ 

‘Wouldn’t trust her. She might split to Grandfather. 
No, Caroline’s the best chance. I say. Mother, do let’s go 
to bed.’ 

‘Yes, darling, let’s; but first I’ve got just a tiny drop 
that I put away before they came in case we needed it,’ 
and getting up, Mrs. Halliday produced from a cupboard 
two tumblers, each containing a fair portion of whisky. 

‘Good for you, old thing,’ said James brightening. ‘That 
was a great idea. Only a dash, please. Let’s have a stiff 
one for a nightcap. Well, here’s pleasant dreams and 
better luck in the morning.’ 


‘Feeling better?’ asked Adrian, as Angela, with pink 
cheeks, drained off her third glass of burgundy. 

‘Much, thank you. Sometimes I think I only am myself 

when I’m at least half drunk.* 

‘Just as I think I am only myself when I’m at least 
half in love.’ He stared at Angela, but she would not 
raise her eyes. They were fixed on the slender stem of the 
wineglass she was twisting between her fingers. 

‘Shall we go somewhere and dance?’ he suggested. 
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Dreamily she agreed. It was delicious to feel this warm 
glow through her body and this relaxation of her mind. 
The whole of life seemed to flow easily. 

She and Adrian seemed to flow across the floor without 
effort. They went on and on, dancing without talking, 
without thinking. In the intervals, over their smokes and 
drinks, they only made trivial remarks about the other 
people until they could start again on their intoxicating 
movement. 

And then, suddenly, the band stopped, and the waiters 
began to put out the lights. For the first time conscious 
of fatigue, Angela shivered a little as she put on her coat. 

Adrian drove straight back to his rooms near the Marble 
Arch, lighted a gas fire and put a kettle on the ring. 
Angela knelt down and held out her hands to the warmth. 
Adrian, standing behind her, leaned down and stroked 
her smooth head, then impulsively knelt beside her and 
took her in his arms. 

‘Oh, my sweet, you’re so beautiful, I adore you,’ he 
murmured, kissing her. 

She let herself rest in his arms, intoxicated by the 
warmth and his nearness, and the charm of his soft lips 
moving over her face and her forehead, her eyes, her 
cheeks, her lips. Then his grasp tightened, and she could 
feel his heart beating violently. His kisses became more 

ardent, and, against her will, brought her to her senses. 

Adrian . . 

this^e^rth*’^^^ most lovely and exciting creature on 


^ please let me think.’ 

^ think. All the evening I’ve been 

trymg to stop you thinking.*, 

I mmt lovely. But now 

what T’ *ri,’ loiiger. You don’t know 

what I m like. I’m a hopeless drifter.* 

thinl^^^*^ 1®^ “'e go on stopping you 
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‘No, you mustn’t, Adrian. You see, I’m so weak. I 
daren’t let myself go.’ 

‘There’s nothing to be afraid of. I’ll take care of you. 
I want you to marry me, so that I can always take care 
of you.’ 

She sat upright on her heels and stared at him, wrink¬ 
ling her forehead. 

‘0 Adrian, I wish I could. But it’s no good. I don’t 
believe I shall ever be able to marry anyone.’ 

‘Why not? Darling, you must tell me.’ 

‘There’s nothing really to tell. My life’s such a muddle, 
and I can’t make decisions.’ 

‘It won’t be such a muddle if you marry me. We|ll 
straighten it all out. Angela, I can’t bear your living in 
that uncomfortable place and working for that horrid old 
man. It’s such frightful waste. You can’t think living with 

me would be worse than that.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, don’t be absurd. Of course not. It would 
be lovely. But I can’t. I know it would be a failure for 
both of us. I’m not cut out for a wife. I couldn’t stick 
at that any more than I can at anything else. I think I’m 
awfully superficial somehow, Adrian. My feelings, except 
for some things connected with childhood, don’t seem to 
go deep or take root like other people’s. Perhaps I haven t 
grown up properly yet, though God knows I ought to 

have at my age.’ ^ 

‘You worry too much about it all, said Adrian, getting 

to his feet and taking a brown teapot and a tin of tea 
from an oak corner cupboard. ‘Why can’t you let things 
be? You’re so charming and so talented.’ 

‘I, talented! My dear Adrian, I’m the worlds biggest 

°°You dance beautifully and you’re musical and you’ve 
got good natural taste in everything. If that s not being 
falented, I’d like to know what is. Why have you got so 

little faith in yourself, Angela? You ought to 

ful that you’re you, instead of bemg unhappy about it. 
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You could do anything with your power of fascinating 
people. If you won’t marry me—and small blame to you, 
because I haven’t much to offer at present, though I be¬ 
lieve I shall have in a year or two—there is a little work 
on the horizon, though of course it may not come to any¬ 
thing . . 

‘You know my not marrying you hasn’t anything to do 
with that.’ 

‘Well, if you won’t, as I say, why not do something 
else, something that will interest you and use you? I know 
how unhappy I should be without work. That is my 
trouble, that I don’t get enough. But it’s so dull, and such 
unutterable waste that you should spend your time typing 
that chap’s letters and foolish speeches, and running him 
round to meetings. It isn’t as if he’s ever going to get 
anywhere. Why don’t you chuck it and do something 
real ?’ 

‘Because nothing does seem particularly real, as you 
call it. My brother Dick suggested to-day that I should 
go slumming with him, but I’m afraid that would be no 
use. It wouldn’t help me and it certainly wouldn’t help 
him. I’m hopeless at that sort of thing. I wonder why it 
IS. Something to do with my upbringing, I suppose.’ 

‘There you are, at it again—wondering—wondering— 

wondering. Here, drink this tea. It’s good, it was a 

Christmas present from my uncle, who is a connoisseur of 
teas.’ 

‘Thank you. Don’t scold me, Adrian.’ 

He put down the shallow cup, brimming with clear 

liquid, that he had been about to hand her, and instead 

took hold of her hands, pulled her to her feet and held her 
closely to him. 

^ I m sorry, my sweet,’ he murmured. ‘I’m a brute. The 
sig t of you maddens me. And now the feeling of your 
lovely body. And your hair smells so delicious. Yes, shut 
your eyes. I like them so. “And though they close their 
1 s to kiss . . Darling, even if you won’t marry me, 
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won’t tie yourself down . . 

The fragrant tea grew cold and was forgotten. 


In the early hours of the morning, Nicholas let him¬ 
self into his father’s house and stood uncertainly in the 
hall, turning over the evening’s letters. As usual there 
were a good many bills and circulars for him, but among 
them was an invitation to lunch from a rich widow he had 
met on a Channel steamer, and whom he had sometimes 
wished he was heroic enough—as he himself put it—to 
marry; an invitation to a dance from a certain Colonel 
and Mrs. Spears, who had two nubile daughters, and a 
postcard from an eccentric and delightful American friend, 
suggesting that they should immediately go off together 
to the Tibetan highlands. Smiling to himself, Nicholas 
reflected that his days for satisfying even wilder im¬ 
pulses than this were over, and that in fact at present 
he did not want to go anywhere or to meet any new 
people. His curiosity and his desire for novelty were in 
suspense. 

He yawned and walked towards the staircase, then sud¬ 
denly wondered if he were hungry, and once having 
thought of it decided that he was very hungry indeed. 
Spaghetti, apparently, excellent as it was, served with 
such a sauce, was not sustaining, unless of course one 
put away an enormous quantity of it, as the Italians 
did. He descended to the larder, and found a rather 
underdone piece of ribs of beef. With only one arm 
it was difficult for him to carve, but he was amused by 
such situations, and when he had built it up with tins and 
anything else he could lay his hand on, he managed to 
hack a pretty fair portion off the joint. This, with some 
cold potatoes, some pickles and a glass of beer, made him 
feel stronger. He went quickly upstairs and tiptoed across 
the lighted landing of the sickroom. Before he reached 
the further flight of stairs, however, the door of his 
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mother’s room opened, and she stood there, rather regal 
and dramatic, in her purple dressing-gown, edged with 
fur. 

‘Mother—not in bed yet?’ 

‘I was in bed, but I got up to sit with your father for 
a little while. He’s dozing again now. I’m just going to 
have a cup of tea. Would you like some?’ 

He followed her in. The table bore the remains of a 
nurse’s supper, and pages of the Daily Mirror had been 
added to the needlework on the chair. 

‘It’s rather sordid,’ said Emily. ‘Come into my bed¬ 
room.’ 

Nicholas had a distinct sense of entering an inner 
sanctuary, as he followed his mother into the gracious but 
austere room. It was as if here alone in that large house 
her soul had its dwelling. There was such an atmosphere 
of peace and seclusion that it was difficult to imagine out¬ 
siders—servants,for instance—setting foot within its doors. 
The lights, shaded by green fluted silk, played softly on 
the mahogany of bed, tallboy and wardrobe; on the 
dressing-table the silver backs of brushes and the tops of 
jars and bottles gleamed below a delicate heart-shaped 
mirror; and on the hearth a red-gold circle of heat glowed 
comfortingly, while an electric kettle sang. 

Nicholas looked round appreciatively while Emily, her 
thick braid of hair swinging, occupied herself with making 
tea. He had been seldom enough in her bedroom for it 
to be strange besides attractive to him, and her informal 
costume and the unusual hour—it was now close on three 
0 clock made the whole thing something of an adven¬ 
ture. Suddenly he said: 

^ ‘Do you remember the time I had one of those awful 
nightmares about a blind man on crutches chasing me 
round a chest of drawers in a wood, and you had me 
brought down to your room in the middle of the night? 

as what this reminds me of. Oh yes^ and even earlier, 
1 remember coming down with Angela when there was a 
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simply crashing thunderstorm that went on for hours. 
You read us The Story of a Nutcracker, and Daphne was 
furious in the morning, when she discovered what she’d 
missed by sleeping through all the racket.’ 

Emily laughed. ‘Yes, I remember that. The nightmare 
started when you had a diphtheric throat, but it used to 
recur for some time, usen’t it?’ 

‘Yes, even at school, and that wasn’t half as much fun. 
There was something particularly lovely about those times 
in your room when everyone else was asleep. Of course, 
the let-up from terror was marvellous anyhow, but it’s 
something more than that that has stuck in my memory, a 
sort of feeling of enchantment, of magic. I have that a 
bit now.’ 

‘It’s the witching hour, I expect.’ 

‘Yes, one is very different at night, isn’t one? Witness 
the letters one writes. If ever I read in the morning a 
letter I’ve written much after midnight I never send it.’ 
His thoughts turned to the letter he had written Cecil the 
previous night and not kept to read in the morning. ‘I 
wonder which is the more real self,’ he said, ‘the sober 
one of the morning or the nocturnal one which has partly 
escaped from prejudices and conventions. One inclines, 
of course, to back the morning one and decide one wasn’t 
quite oneself the night before, but I wonder.’ 

‘I am quite sure there is no such thing as onest\i' said 
Emily. ‘One has so many selves and they can all be real, 
all perfectly sincere as far as they go—even when they 
contradict each other. Will you get yourself a cup from 
the other room?’ 

won’t have any tea^ thank you. To tell the truth, I ve 

just been raiding the larder.’ 

‘0 Nicholas, how naughty! What shall I do if Mrs. 
Ryan gives notice just at this moment, with the house 

full of nurses?’ ^ t ' 

‘She won’t. I was most discreet in my looting. I didn t 

touch the alluring-looking raw kidneys, which I take it are 
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meant for breakfast. But I was hungry. I had an excel¬ 
lent but not very staying dinner, and Fve taken a lot of 
exercise—no, I didn’t mean that, but I’ve used up a great 
deal of energy since.’ 

‘Where have you been?’ Emily asked, sitting down on 
the chair, which Nicholas knew was called the Ladies’ 
Occasional, though he could not remember why. ‘Tom 
and I were expecting you early. Richard came—and 
James.’ 

‘Oh, did they?’ Nicholas moved over to the mantel¬ 
piece and absent-mindedly stroked the velvet back of a 
silver mouse, once more half-slipping into childhood. ‘I 
should have liked to see Richard. I suppose he was in 
great form.’ 

‘Actually I thought he seemed rather depressed. I ex¬ 
pect he has overworked—needs a holiday. And everyone 
is depressed. 1 suppose it is partly the time of year. 
Human beings seem to be at their lowest when the rest 
of nature is most full of hope and energy.’ 

‘Is it, yet?’ said Nicholas. T’m sure the hibernating 
animals are still safely asleep. However,’ he turned round 
and looked down at his mother sitting rather tensely, 
sipping her tea, ‘I’m not in the least depressed, and I’m 
doing my best to live up to the spring.’ 

What do you mean, Nicholas? Have you fallen in love?’ 

The question seemed to pull him up with a jerk. 

In love? I don’t know. It all depends what you call 

in love.” ’ 

Yes, there are different kinds,* Emily agreed, thinking- 

ing It out. Or rather, it’s easy to mistake other feelings 

for love, specially when there’s any glamour about the 
person.’ 

Glamour? Well, there certainly isn’t any glamour 
about . . . about this girl. Incidentally,’ he went on, 

ooking down at her, ‘you’ve got a lot of that yourself, 
you know.’ 

I? Emily put down her cup and gazed up at him. 
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‘My dear Nicholas, don’t be so ridiculous!—an old 
woman like me,’ but while she repudiated the suggestion, 
she blushed. 

‘It’s got nothing to do with age—not that you are old,’ 
Nicholas went on, still staring at her, ‘and it’s an almost 
impossible thing to define. It’s a sort of charm, a sort of 
romanticness that makes other people seem dull by con¬ 
trast.’ 

‘I want to hear about this girl,’ said Emily with an 
effort. ‘Why don’t you sit down? Look, there’s that stool 
you used to like sitting on so much.’ 

He sat stiffly and said: ‘I don’t know what to tell you, 
except that I’m going to marry her.’ 

‘To marry her!’ Emily echoed in astonishment. ‘But 
you aren’t in a position to marry. Who is she, Nicholas?’ 

‘Her name Is Cecil Bennett—decent, unexciting people, 
I should imagine. And she’s a nice, quiet, affectionate 
girl—in fact,’ he added, twinkling, ‘just the sort of girl 
any mother likes her son to marry.’ 

‘The whole thing’s a joke,’ said Emily coldly. 

‘No, no. Mother, it’s perfectly serious. I asked her 
to marry me to-night, and she was rash enough to say 
that she would.’ 

‘It was certainly rash,’ Emily snapped. ‘How does she 
think you’re going to support her? Has she any money?’ 

‘Not very much, unfortunately, but we shall manage.’ 

‘I don’t think you will find it easy to manage on three 


hundred a year.’ 

‘We shall have more than that,’ he answered, familiar 
physical symptoms of irritation growing as he spoke, but 
of course we shall have to live very simply,’ and control¬ 
ling his nervous reaction with an effort, he told her about 
the modest domestic plans he and Cecil had been making. 

‘It sounds very nice,’ said Emily doubtfully, but you 
must remember that you don’t know at all what it is like 

‘I’ve already been told that to-night,* Nicholas snarled. 
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‘Anyone would think I was going to become a pauper from 
being a millionaire.’ 

‘Well, it’s no use counting on your father,’ observed 
Emily shortly. 

‘I know that.’ Nicholas’s tone was bitter. 

‘But you do really believe it at the bottom of your 
heart—that, if things aren’t as easy as you expect, you 
won’t be able to turn to him for help? It would be natural 
for you to think you could; you have lived at home in 
comfort ever since the war, and your father has been very 
generous to you—very generous, considering how you dis¬ 
appointed him by not going into the business. But that 
is quite different from helping you to get married. I don’t 
believe he will like the idea at all. He hates to feel his 
children going away from him now that’s he’s old and ill.’ 

‘He doesn’t do much to encourage us to stay,’ Nicholas 
answered hotly. ‘Didn’t he treat Angela so baiy that you 
have to force her to stay away from home? And as for 
me—yes, he gives me an allowance and lets me live here 
in comfort, but what use is that? That’s not life. I’m 
not even allowed to take you to a concert.’ 

‘I know it has all been very disappointing since we came 
to live here,’ Emily agreed, ‘and I’m not trying to per¬ 
suade you to stay at home. I only felt I must warn you 
not to expect him to help you go away.’ 

‘Yes, well, I’m fully warned now,’ Nicholas answered 
coldly, ‘and I think I’ll go to bed. I advise you to, too. 
It’s frightfully late.’ He sauntered towards the door. 
Emily got up and put her hand on his arm. 

‘Nicky, don’t be cross with me,’ she begged. ‘I had to 
J’™ thinking of your happiness. And, darling,’ 
she looked^ searchingly at him with her great dark eyes, 

do you think you will be happy if you marry simply to 
get away from here?’ 

With a sudden choking in his throat, Nicholas put his 
arm round her shoulders and pressed her to him. 

I don’t know,’ he said gruffly. ‘But I’ve got to get 
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away; I’ve simply got to/ and giving her a quick kiss he 
hurried from the room. 

Left alone, Emily sat on in her little Victorian chair, 
and though fatigue stole in waves over her limbs it failed 
to relax them; its message to her brain that she should 
sleep was intercepted by a host of melancholy thoughts, 
and presently, as a result of the battle, she burst into tears. 

What about her? Was Thomas the only one who needed 
the comfort of feeling his children round him? What about 
her, now to be left alone in that house with an invalid— 
or rather two invalids, because it was no use considering 
Edie as anything else. Did she not need Angela with 
whom to share her thoughts, and the amusing and tire¬ 
some trivialities of which everyday life is made up? Was 
Thomas the only one who would miss Nicholas’s comings 
and goings, the gaiety of his presence in bright moods and 
the gloom of it in dark? He did not love this girl, that 
was evident, but probably she loved him; and in any case 
there they were, prepared to start out on life together, 
young enough to have great hopes of the future and happy 
enough to live in the present. She found herself imagin¬ 
ing them together, and she was envious of their together¬ 
ness when she was so much alone. She was rather horri¬ 
fied by these thoughts, and tried to shake them from her, 
but they persisted. She had been alone so long—almost 
the whole of Nicholas’s lifetime, for it had been more than 
a year before Angela’s coming that her normal married 
life had ended. Angela had been the result of a sudden 
brief recrudescence of Thomas’s passionate interest in 
her, before his health finally broke down and he left her, 
still under thirty, to the life of a nun. As that preoccupa¬ 
tion with himself grew, he gradually changed in every 
way from the man who had so captivated her. He be¬ 
came reserved and irritable, and would sit in the evenings 
huddled in his chair, alternately coughing and yawning,^ 
no longer interested either in his music or in conversation. 
Her comments on the day’s politics, which once had Ted 



to friendly though heated discussions, in which her young 
Liberal enthusiasm pitted itself against his less fervent, 
but more logically supported judgments, now met with 
monosyllabic replies or silence; his manners, which had 
had a courtly grace about them, particularly attractive to 
a very young woman, deteriorated completely, and there 
was nothing for her to do but wretchedly to watch the 
ruin. It was the friend even more than the lover that 
she Hbsed, for, by nature, she was a sociable and com¬ 
municative young woman, and she had lived until her 
marriage in a large family, where exchange of ideas and 
feelings had been part of the natural order of things. Edie 
might have been a companion to her, for at the time of 
her marriage she was an attractive and intelligent girl, but 
she had begun, as was natural considering she had been 
her father’s favourite and was now completely ignored by 
him, by being violently jealous of her stepmother, and 
when, later, she turned to her in revolt against the cold¬ 
ness of her father, her gaiety and interest in life seemed 
to have escaped and left her deflated and dependent on 
Emily for vitality. Tom could best have filled the gap— 
in fact he did a little fill it, because she always kept up 
an affectionate relationship with him, and he was con¬ 
stantly in the house, even after his marriage. But, though 
easy and aff’ectionate, the relationship could not be in¬ 
timate, when two subjects so enormously important to 
their lives were, out of loyalty, excluded from discussion 
—her husband and his wife. Each knew that the other 
was unhappy, but dared offer no comfort; he because she 
was married to his father, she because she knew that he 
loved her. She came to know, too, that she could have 
loved Tom with a gentler, more tender love than the 

• romantic passion his father had awakened in her; and she 

• was miserable when he, to please his father, married Irene 
Powell, a handsome, ambitious young woman, whose large 
dowry provided the extra capital Thomas at that time 
wanted for Collett’s. But at the same time, while she dis- 
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liked Irene for not realising his sterling qualities and not 
making Tom happy, and while she felt that there might 
have been a deep and quiet happiness for them both if 
she had married Tom instead of his father, she never 
doubted for a moment that if, with the full knowledge of 
what was to come, she were set back to the year of 
Thomas’s courtship, she would still accept him without 
hesitation. Looking back at the romance of her marriage, 
at herself as the shy young bride by the side of the 
brilliant, handsome man who had invited her to become 
the mistress of his house, she could not regret her decision, 
or if occasionally of late years she regretted it and yearned 
for the more human, more lasting friendship she felt she 
might have had with Tom, she was honest enough to admit 
that nothing would have made up for her remorse, had she 
let romance pass by her. But she had not let it pass, and 
the price of glamour was that, when once the spell was 
lifted, she had nothing to live on but its memory. Her 
mind, released from its immediate cares, or even while 
still partially absorbed by the things of the present that 
it could not feel to be really important, swung back to 
those early years which, like remembered years of child¬ 
hood, seemed to have been perpetual summer. She saw 
herself strolling about the house and gardens of Solth- 
waite, picking roses, giving orders, in all the youthful 
pride of possession; she saw herself standing with Thomas 
in her white satin dress, proudly receiving guests; she 
saw herself sitting at his feet while he talked to her about 
how he had built up Collett’s, and she had thought him 
a superman, a god; and she saw herself, less certainly, 
when he came to her as a lover and taught her that in 
marriage romantic ideas had to be translated into actions 
of the flesh. 

She had resented the coming of Daphne and Nicholas, 
because they interfered with her life as Mrs. Thomas 
Rushbrooke, and, being very strong, she had ignored their 
approach for as long as possible, and gladly relegated them 
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to the care of a nurse as soon as she was physically free 
of them. Thomas had been delighted at their arrival, 
although he never paid any attention to them. As 
individuals he hardly realised his children, but as pro¬ 
jections of himself and manifestations of his power, they 
were dear to him. Her feelings about Angela had been 
very different. By this time Thomas had given up his 
attempt to be a young and ardent husband and had be¬ 
come unsociable and entirely wrapped up in himself; and 
Emily had turned to the new life within her for respite 
from the bleakness of her own existence. When, very tiny 
and fragile, for she had been born before her time— 
before, in fact, the arrival of the doctor—the baby actually 
lay at her side, she felt a new kind of half-painful happi¬ 
ness. She had an intense desire to protect and cherish 
this child, to procure well-being for her at any cost. But 
when, without haste this time, she emerged from her 
seclusion and took up ordinary life again, she found that 
the demands of her husband left her very little time or 
energy to spare for her baby. For, although as a husband 
Thomas had now so little to give her, he needed her as 
his nurse, his constant though not intimate companion, 
and his guardian—both from his own fears and from the 
irritations of the outer world. The stream of cherishing 
and protecting devotion she had felt flowing from her 
towards her infant had to be forcibly deflected towards 
er husband, and she had to learn to love him in this 
new way she had just discovered, expecting nothing, try¬ 
ing not even to want anything in return. But the deflec¬ 
tion was not quite successful, for it did not prevent 
ihomas from being jealous of Angela. Daphne and 
^ ic 0 as he had always treated In the same possessive, 
impersonal way as he did his elder family, but Angela, 

and she re- 

e e feeling. He seemed in some odd way to identify 
er, as s e grew older, with Edie, whom he had come to 
aisiike and to taunt with her spinsterhood. ‘Even Amy, 
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who hasn’t the brains of a rabbit, managed to get herself a 
husband,’ he would say. ‘What’s the matter with you, girl?’ 

By this time Amy, however, had lost her husband, and 
come with her children to live at Solthwaite. This com¬ 
plicated the household without providing a recompense, 
for her pretty, brainless, pleasure-loving stepdaughter 
was of no use to Emily as a companion. She received letters 
of sympathy from her sisters, who were indignant at an 
extra burden being put upon her; but she herself did not 
resent it, for she had already begun her secret life of living 
in the past—as complete as her childhood’s daydream of 
a self in enchanted surroundings, and more secret, for that 
had been shared at different times by her brother and 
sisters, and this could never be shared. As a child she 
had had a formula, a patter of words and numbers, which, 
when repeated, even silently, changed her into her fairy 
counterpart. She had felt the transformation almost 
physica ly, as if a faint shock ran through her system; 
and so it was now that, without a formula, but with a clear 
mental effort, which in time had created its own definite 
pattern, she returned to the past. Her daydreams were 
very vivid, very imaginative, and, when she let them be, 
very sensuous, though a puritanical side of her con¬ 
demned them. Altogether she felt a little guilty about her 
secret, and sometimes attempted a period of abstinence, 
reminding herself that Goethe had said: There is no Past 
we ought to call back by our longing, there is only an 
ever-renewed Now, creating itself from the growing 
elements of what has been.’ Then she would set herself 
to take an interest in the present, and have one of what her 
children called her ‘hectic times,’ in which she threw her¬ 
self into politics, attended meetings and even.whenThomas 
let her, lent her drawing-room for them, went to lectures 
on eugenics, economics, modern poetry and spiritualism, 
heard music, saw pictures, read all the latest books. These 
were her smart times, too, when she bought fashionable 
clothes and had beauty treatments; but all in vain: she 
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could not believe that anything that happened to her in 
the present really mattered; and it was with difficulty that 
at times she realised that the present was as vivid a Now 
for Angela and Nicholas and the other young people as 
her own youthful days had been for her. When this 
realisation came, their lives were illuminated by it into 
great significance, and it was in one of these flashes that 
she had a vision of Angela withering like a delicate flower 
in the black frost of her father’s hostility, and had coerced 
her, much against her will, into taking this job Daphne 
had found for her. She still loved Angela more than her 
other children, but it was a love which did not bring her 
the comfort of an easy relationship, because it had never 
been allowed to follow its natural course. Thwarted at 
the beginning, it had developed afterwards into a painful 
over-anxiety and hyper-sensitiveness, which once more 
had been repressed, this time by Emily’s puritanical 
common sense, without need for other reason. Psycho¬ 
logically she pushed her daughter from her, ignoring their 
need of one another, just as later she separated them 
physically. What was there for her to do but live in the 
past? But even that was hard just now, when the present 
in the grim trappings of sickness claimed her constant 
attention, and Tom re-awakened her sympathy and 
Nicholas stirred her blood with his talk of marriage. 

How utterly selfish you are! she cried suddenly to her¬ 
self, and stretched out her hand for her Bible which, with 
her favourite poets, she kept at her bedside to read when 
she could not sleep. Opening it at random, she read: 

, Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as 
It IS fit in the Lord. 

‘Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against 
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The book dropped to her knee. 

How extraordinarily simple that sounds, she thought, 
but it can’t ever have been so in the whole history of the 
world. 


Sleep was stealing over her at last and, rising, she took 
off her dressing-gown and was preparing to get into bed 
when a gentle tap at her door made her pull on her wrap 
again and call, ‘Come in.’ He needs me, she thought, 
stifling a yawn. Perhaps he is worse. 

It was not, however, the nurse come to summon her, 
but Tom who opened the door and stood uncertainly on 
the threshold. For one moment of insanity, as they stood 
staring at each other, Emily thought he had come, after 
all these years, to declare his love and say he could not 
live without her. Then, as he spoke, looking curiously 
defenceless in his brown dressing-gown, her brain cleared. 

‘Forgive me,’ he was saying. ‘I couldn’t sleep, so I came 
down to your sitting-room to look for a book, and then I 
saw your light and heard you moving about. I hope you 
haven’t been up the whole night. It’s after four.’ 

‘No, no, I haven’t. Why can’t you sleep, Tom? I hope 
your bed isn’t uncomfortable.’ 

‘It’s very nice, thank you, but I’ve been-well, you 

might almost say I’ve been too excited to sleep.’ 

‘Excited—why? Is it something to do with Richard?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

*ril come in there while you tell me.’ 

‘Are you sure you are not too tired?’ 

‘No, I was getting sleepy, but I’m wide awake again 
now.’ She followed him into the sitting-room and shut 
her bedroom door behind her, as she added: ‘And I’ve 
something to tell you, too—about Nicholas.’ 

‘Tell me that first, won’t you?’ 

‘He wants to get married, Tom.’ _ ^ 

‘He can hardly do that on his present income. 
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‘I know, but he means to. He feels he can’t stand living 
here any longer. This illness of your father’s has upset 
him. I quite understand his wanting to get away.’ 

‘Yes. But if he means to get married he ought to earn 
his own living.’ 

‘I wish he would. How I wish he would join you at 
Collett’s. But there it is, and we must remember that he 
isn’t strong and would find long hours of work very tiring.’ 

T think he may be stronger than he realises now,’ Tom 
answered. ‘Of course he was very delicate after the war— 
it becomes a habit to think oneself not fit for anything. 
But am I to understand that he proposes actually to get 
married on what he has?’ 

‘Yes. She sounds a sensible girl from the little he told 
me, and all we can do is to hope for the best. They mean 
to live^ in a cottage in Sussex. Perhaps when Nicholas 
finds himself with a family to support he will think more 
seriously about doing some work. But what is your news 
about Richard?’ 

He told her eagerly, ending: ‘I want to raise this money 
for him, Emily, more than I’ve wanted anything for years. 
I feel my life has been such waste . . .’ 

‘Oh, it hasn’t, Tom,’ she interrupted. ‘You must never 
feel ^at. Look how we all turn to you for help and advice, 
and how you manage our affairs and run the business.’ 

Tom shook his head. 

That s not enough, Emily. It’s not even as if it were 
my business. It’s true I have control of it now, but essenti- 
ally It s Father’s. He made it; it was his creation, and he 
only handed it over to me when there was nothing more 
to do lor It. I have just sat there and kept the wheels 
pmg round, and latterly watched it running down. That 
hasnt been my fault, it’s the effect of the bad times, but 

®®^se of futility. I’ve never cared about 
Lollett s, you know that, Emily. I wanted to be a doctor, 
n I went mto the business because it seemed to me 

a no a ternative. But I hated i^and that was why 
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I determined that my sons should not be coerced into it if 
they felt as I did. And now Richard has this great chance, 
and I feel it in a way as my chance, too, to be able to 
help in an investigation of this kind. If they really did 
discover that drug Dr. Edelstein believes in, Emily, think 
what it would mean—a world in which childbirth was 
painless!’ 

‘Yes,’ she agreed, ‘it would be wonderful.’ Then, as she 
realised the passion in his voice, she added curiously: ‘You 
care about it as much as that?’ 

‘Indeed I do,’ he answered fervently. ‘Emily, I can re¬ 
member now the screams of my mother the night Amy 
was born, the night before she herself died; and I know 
that she suffered like that or perhaps worse when I was 
born. How can men rest until some remedy has been 
found? Perhaps Richard will help to find it. I must—I 

must give him that money.’ 

Unconsciously Tom had raised his voice in his en¬ 
thusiasm, and now, after the briefest of knocks, Nurse 
Carter put her head in at the door with an almost scared 
expression on her red face. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Rushbrooke,’ she said, I 
wondered if anything was the matter.’ She looked from 
Emily to Tom enquiringly, but, as neither of them spoke, 
went on: ‘There’s no need to be anxious, you know. I ve 
just come on duty again and the patient is sleeping beauti- 

^^‘Well, that’s more than I am. Nurse,’ said Tom good- 
humouredly. ‘I found it quite impossible to get to sleep, 
and I don’t believe if I go up now I’m going to find it 
any easier. But Mrs. Rushbrooke certainly ought to go 

to bed ^ 

^‘Yes, I think I had better,’ Emily agreed, ‘though I feel 
wide awake, too.’ 

‘Let me give you each a little something to help you 
get to sleep,’ Nurse Carter suggested importantly. It 
won’t hurt you in the least, and it’s so necessary to get 
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some rest at these trying times.’ 

‘I think that’s a good idea/ said Emily. 

Nurse Carter bustled out, but in a moment put her head 
back into the room to say: 

‘The bottle’s not where I left it. Do you happen to 
know if Nurse Jackson gave it to Miss Rushbrooke last 
evening?’ 

‘I’m not sure/ Emily answered, rising, ‘but I shouldn’t 
think so. Miss Rushbrooke went to bed early, you re¬ 
member—before you went off duty.’ 

‘Yes, so she did,’ said Nurse Carter, ‘that’s odd. Well, 
I think I’ll just look in her room in case it’s there. If not 
I shall have to wake Nurse Jackson.’ 

‘Don’t bother on my account,’ said Tom. ‘It’s so late 

now that I hardly feel it matters whether one sleeps or 
not.’ 

‘But I must know where it is, in any case,’ Nurse Carter 
answered, and once more bustled out of the room. 

‘Efficient woman, I should think,’ said Tom. 

Yes/ Emily agreed, ‘very. Your father is enough him¬ 
self to appreciate that. He is restless when she goes off 
duty.’ 

Nurse Carter was away for some minutes this time and, 

when she came back, it was without her brisk cheerful¬ 
ness. 

I am afraid there has been an accident,’ she said 
gravely, looking from one to the other of her listeners. 

<KT •) W-*' together, starting up. 

0 , Its Miss Rushbrooke/ she answered slowly. ‘I’m 
alraid she is gone.’ 


As soon as he thought she would be up, Tom went down 
to the library to telephone to his wife. He disliked tele- 

u so that he 

had to hold the receiver to his right, and in any case the 

process seemed to him uncomfortable. And Irene, 
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he knew, would be having the added discomfort of stand¬ 
ing up, because the only telephone at Solthwaite was a 
wall instrument in the flower room. 

‘Hullo, my dear. I want to tell you that I shan’t be 
able to come back this morning because ...’ 

‘What’s the news?’ she interrupted. 

‘Edie died during the night,’ he replied in a low voice. 
It seemed an impossible thing to shout. 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed with great interest. ‘When is the 
funeral to be?’ 

‘At the end of the week. Do you think you will come 
up? If you and Roger both did, it would be very kind.’ 

‘Yes, of course we must come up. What a strange ques¬ 
tion! I suppose we’d better stay the night.’ 

‘Well, not here in any case. The house will have to be 
kept as quiet as possible. It is very important that Father 
should not know that anything has . . 

She interrupted him with a shrill: 

‘Are you mad? You said he was dead.’ 

‘No, no. Not Father. He’s doing very well, consider- 

ing.’ 

‘Oh! Then what on earth,’ Irene demanded angrily, 
‘have you been talking about all this time?’ 

‘Edie,’ said Tom. ‘Edie died last night.’ 

‘Ediel’ Irene repeated flatly, then human curiosity rose 
to fight her disappointment. ‘How? I didn’t know she was 

ill.’ 

‘She had an overdose of sleeping draught. She was very 
upset all yesterday.’ 

‘Then was it suicide?* Irene sounded as if she found the 
word, applied to a sister-in-law, fascinating. 

‘Well, I’m afraid there will have to be an inquest. Poor 
dear, it was a very merciful way out for her.’ 

‘But . . Irene began. 

‘My dear, I don’t think we had better talk any longer 
at the moment, but if you and Roger will come up on 

Friday . . / 
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‘I don’t see why we should come all that way.’ 

‘But you said . . 

‘I didn’t understand then,’ Irene snapped. 

‘Well, you must do what you think best,’ said Tom, sud¬ 
denly remembering how tired he was. ‘But if you come 
up you will be able to see Richard.’ 

‘Isn’t he coming home?’ 

‘He doesn’t seem to think he can manage it at the 
moment.’ 

‘Oh, dear, how tiresome! What are his plans?’ 

Tom’s enthusiasm welled up and he forgot to be wise. 

‘Dr. Edelstein wants him to go with him to Central 
America,’ he told her, ‘on an expedition to . . .’ 

‘Central America—Dr. Edelstein!’ Irene screamed in 
horror. 

‘Yes, you remember he’s . . .’ 

‘Of course I remember. I met him, the nasty little Jew. 
How dare he suggest Richard going anywhere? I hope 
you told him that . . .’ 

‘I don’t think we will discuss it now,’ Tom interrupted, 
cursing his own stupidity in starting the conversation. 
‘Let me know if you are coming up. Good-bye.’ 

He hung up the receiver and sat back in his chair, ex¬ 
hausted; but the thought of Richard’s expedition, and 
the part he had now made up his mind to play in it, hung 
like a radiant mirage above the desert of his worries. 

4 
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II 


We always seem to be having family gatherings these 
days, thought Caroline; first the O.M.’s illness, then poor 
Aunt Edie’s funeral and now this. I suppose little Nick’s 
christening will be the next. It’s odd to think that Cecil 
will be a member of the family by then. She fixed her 
eyes thoughtfully on the bride. She’s rather like a 
Memlinc madonna, she thought. I wish she’d take her cap 
off; her hair is so lovely; but perhaps you mayn’t be 
married without a hat even in a registry office. 

I feel she may be rather madonna-like in character, too, 
Caroline went on to herself, looking at Cecil’s loose coat 
of blue hand-woven material, and one understands 
Nicholas being attracted by that, but if she isn’t capable 
of worldliness, what will happen to him? He’s got such 
a gay, wicked side that pops up even when he’s 
depressed or ill. Look how he behaved in Grenoble, 
although he had hardly recovered from a series of opera¬ 
tions on his arm. Never would she forget him egging on 
two young men, an Italian and a Dane, to remove a sign 
of the Mont de PiHe and nail it up above the door of the 
girl students’ pension; or, when he had stayed at a coffee 
party at the same pension, long past the hour when male 
visitors were required to leave, him being dressed up as a 
girl, and insisting on the absurdest details of his disguise— 
a hand-bag, ear-rings, powder ... He had really looked 
rather well, with a large black hat over one ear, revealing 
a red-gold lock on his forehead, and his narrow forrn 
swathed in black satin. Their hostess had been forced 
to lend him her best clothes, because none of the others 
satisfied him. And when they went downstairs past the 
concierge—Nkhohs between her and another girl to con- 
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ceal his empty sleeve—he insisted on talking all the time, 
broken French in a falsetto voice. How, between that and 
the barely suppressed giggles and his tripping over his 
skirt and dropping his hand-bag, they ever got outside the 
door remained a mystery. They had sat afterwards on 
the parapet of a bridge over the river, and roared with 
laughter and shouted songs and got into conversation with 
every passer-by. And early, early in the morning, before 
it was light, they had gone down into a baker’s cellar and 
eaten strands of bread, hot as they came from the oven. 

What good times those had been, she reflected. Nicholas 
had a knack of collecting amusing people round him and 
putting them into the mood when they were at their best. 
No party ever dragged when Nicholas was there; he was 
a most useful guest, and as a host he was even better, 
because he had a very fine taste in food and wines, and 
was incapable of stinting his guests, either in quality 
or quantity. His generosity, in fact, was rather a joke 
among his friends. It was known that you practically 
could not admire one of his possessions without it being 
offered to you—or forced upon you if you obstinately re¬ 
fused the offer. Caroline had several times seen him re¬ 
move ties or silk handkerchiefs and hand them without 
a word to their admirers; she had also seen him sprint 
down the road after a taxi and hurl a book in at a depart¬ 
ing guest. 

She felt, as she looked at him now, dressed in grey 
flannels, all ready to go away and quietly saying the 
words that relinquished his freedom, that this was most 
definitely an end. Of course, for the moment, he was 
happy. He believed, not that he was relinquishing, but 
that he was gaining freedom. Had not his father’s house 

^ made him feel depressed and 

ill if he could not get out of it for the greater part of 

every day? He had never invited his friends there. All 
his social life since the move to London had been carried 
on m restaurants, at his club, or in the houses of others. 
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Caroline herself had fervently desired his escape, and yet 
now, on the very morning of it, she was as gloomy as 
though she were attending his funeral. What was the 
matter with her? Might she not at least be honest with 
herself and admit that jealousy was her trouble—that she 
had always loved Nicholas and was now, most despic¬ 
ably, taking up a dog-in-the-manger attitude about him? 
But she did not believe that this was quite the explanation 
of her feelings. She was sure that if she knew Nicholas 
was really going to be happy she would be glad. She might 
have a few pangs of regret for herself, of course, but not 


this unpleasant sense of it being ‘all up’ with him. For 
she was certain that he was doing the wrong thing for 
himself in marrying Cecil Bennett, that he was blinded 
by his desire to get away from home and the impossibility 
of taking that step by himself. There was presumably a 
physical attraction, too; but Nicholas was easily attracted, 
and by many different kinds of women, so one could not 
rely on that for a safe basis of his marriage. Well, then, 
they had plenty in common. They were both very fond 
of music—but they would not be able to go to many con¬ 
certs now, and probably Nicholas would not even be able 
to buy so many gramophone records. They were both 
interested in politics, and would have plenty to say to 
one another over the day’s newspapers. But would 
Nicholas be satisfied with hearing only Cecil’s views, how¬ 
ever sane? Burled in their cottage, would her mind be 
enough for him, with his inexhaustible appetite for com¬ 
pany and conversation, to sharpen his wits upon? Her 
meditation was disturbed by a general movement, and 
with a slight sense of shock she realised that the show 
was over, and Cecil Bennett had already become Mrs. 


Nicholas Rushbrooke. 

‘Thank you so much for helping us, said Nicholas 
graciously to the registrar, as he paid him. He turned to 
Emily. Tt wasn’t so sordid after all, was it? 0 Cecil, 
how dreadful, there’s no one to kiss the bride! Yes, there s 




Phil. Where are you, Phil? Come and do your duty.^ 

‘Don’t you want to get off your feet, honey?’ Philip was 
saying to his wife. ‘You mustn’t overtire yourself.’ 

‘Nicholas, how ridiculous you are!’ said Emily. ‘You 
must sign the repster. You’re keeping everyone waiting.’ 

How sweet Phil is to me, Caroline thought warmly, as 
she watched him obediently planting a shy kiss on Cecil’s 
smooth forehead. 

‘Thank you,’ said Cecil, and looked adoringly at her 
husband. 

I don’t see why I should blame Nicholas for marrying 
to get away, Caroline reflected, as Philip returned to her 
side and took her arm. After all I did it myself. If I had 
had any money I should have gone off and lived alone 
when the O.M. moved to London, but as I hadn’t, and I 
didn’t think I could support myself on a talent for draw¬ 
ing, I married Phil to save me from the awful fate of 
sharing a flat with Mother and James. 

She felt ashamed of herself for having used him this 
way, and gave his arm a remorseful squeeze. He looked 
down at her from his great height with the sleepy smile 
that was part of his charm, and as they trooped out of 
the building, Emily and Cecil and Nicholas, Cecil’s brother 
Eric,^ Asta Nilsson and themselves, she began thinking of 
the time when she had first seen Phil, and he had immedi¬ 
ately fallen in love with her. 

He was a distant cousin of Emily’s, and when he came 
over from Canada to go to the war, had been invited to 
Solthwaite for a week-end—a week-end which she would 
never forget. It was just after Nicholas had gone back 
to the front, the last time she was to see him whole, and 
though she did not know this, she did know that some¬ 
thing indescribably precious had gone from her life; for, 
from the moment in the taxi when physical attraction had 
been even so fleetingly acknowledged, self-consciousness 
and the consciousness of conventions had laid a barrier 
between them. Affectionate as their relations remained, 
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and full and frequent as were their letters, there was no 
real intimacy between them again until their brief con¬ 
versation a few months ago, during her grandfather’s ill¬ 
ness. 

So, when he had left Solthwaite that time, and she had 
cried her eyes out as never before in her life, it was a 
relief to find that a stranger was coming to distract her 
thoughts until it was possible for the first letter from 
France to arrive. She had liked Phil at once, too. He was 
so big and sunburned, and his way of talking so different 
from anything she had ever heard. They went for long 
walks together—he had admired the way she could walk 
—and his description of life in Nova Scotia had made the 
domestic trials of Solthwaite seem petty; in fact even 
the European war shrank a little in significance in the 
light of open spaces and virgin forests. For Philip Hunter 
was a forester, and to herself Caroline sardonically called 
his wooing of her the lure of the lumber lands. Indeed, 
when on his return from the war and her grandfather’s 
move to London, she became engaged to him, that was 
what she expected—to be immediately taken away from 
the whole family and her past life and transported to 
Nova Scotia for freedom, adventure and the cult of 
physical endurance. The idea was rather attractive. There 
was something heroic about a clean cut which would put 
thousands of miles between her and Nicholas, and set her 
off on an unknown trail, walking with firm footsteps and 
head erect by the side of her bronze giant of a husband. 
But actually, a few days before the wedding (a nice little 
church one properly staged), Phil had been asked to stay 
in England and lecture, both in London and in other parts 
of England, on forestry. And he,not at all impatient, appar¬ 
ently, to get back to the exciting life which had won him a 
wife, had immediately accepted. And this had led to other 
engagements, so that for four years they had lived in a flat 
in Holland Park, and still did not know how much longer 
they would be there. And Caroline, far from getting away 
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from the family—though, of course,her marriage saved her 
from the fate of living with her mother and James—was 
more deeply involved in it than ever. She simply could not 
stay away. It was all very well for her to say to Nicholas, 
“Whoever marries one of us marries the whole family,” 
because actually she lierself had done her utmost to drag 
Philip in and make him conform to the standard of Mems 
and Angela and Nicholas. Having married almost openly 
to get away from the family, now that she was forced to 
live in its proximity, she found she could not do with¬ 
out it, and she had begun to dread the time when 
Phil’s lectures would come to an end, and she would have 
to go off with him to the wilds. However, she was sure 
that, whatever happened, she would always consider her¬ 
self in his debt. In return for very little, he had given 
her his love and a comfortable home, and now she also 
had her son, a curiously absorbing little creature with a 
red tuft in the middle of his bald head whom, as Phil did 
not object, she had called Nicholas. Yes, emphatically it 
was her husband who had got the worst of the bargain. 

But would Nicholas remember this about Cecil, when 
she began to bore him, that he had married her to serve 
his own ends? Well, time alone would show. It was 
interesting, anyhow, to see him at last taking his life into 
his own hands and going off to live on very little money 
in a cottage in Sussex. The O.M. had of course refused 
to help him. 

‘How is^ Grandfather?’ Caroline asked as—Nicholas 
having driven off to Lancaster Gate with Cecil, her 
brother and Asta—the others got into a taxi to follow. 

He s progressing, but very slowly, thank you, Caroline,’ 
Emily answered. ‘I am not at all sure that Bournemouth 
IS the right place for him, but the doctors won’t hear 
of^him going abroad at present.’ 

rotten for you down there. 

When are you going back?’ 

‘This evening. I can’t leave him alone for long. He 
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didn’t really like my coming. As I expect you know, he 
has not forgiven Nicholas for arranging his marriage 
without consulting him.’ 

‘Well, he was too ill to be consulted.* 

‘Yes, but he doesn’t like to be told that. I think it 
frightens him to know how very ill he was. But how are 
you, my dear? It is very sad that I shall not see my 
great-grandson to-day; but next time I come up I cer¬ 
tainly will.’ 

‘Yes, you must,’ Caroline agreed; ‘he’s lovely. He’s so 
pleased to be alive.’ 

‘He’s a great kid certainly,’, said Philip. 

Emily smiled kindly at him and then asked rather 
anxiously: 

‘Have you seen Angela lately, Caroline? It’s most dis¬ 
appointing that Mr. Cadman can’t spare her to-day. I did 
hope to have a glimpse of her. Her letters tell me nothing.’ 

‘She came to see me when I was in bed,’ Caroline 
answered. ‘I thought she seemed rather blooming. She 
brought me masses of bluebells that she and Adrian Wing 
had picked somewhere in Hampshire.’ 

‘Oh . . .’ said Emily, and Caroline asked quickly, to 
cover what she felt was perhaps an indiscretion: 

‘Is Uncle Tom coming up to-day?’ 

‘No, he meant to, but he couldn’t get away. I hope, 
however, he is coming to Bournemouth next week-end. 
It’s a terribly long way for him to go, but he particularly 
wants to see your grandfather—though I am afraid,’ she 
added in a burst of confidence, ‘he will not let Tom dis¬ 
cuss the business with him. About that he has no desire 
to be consulted in these days.’ 

‘Mm,’ said Caroline. 

They flocked into the hall, which was gay with flowers 
and luggage—Nicholas’s red gramophone and four books 
of records, his typewriter, his camera and his field-glasses 
in their polished hide cases, his canvas-covered dressing- 
bag, his leather suit-cases. At a little distance from these 
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stood Cecil’s green fibre trunk, and Caroline caught her¬ 
self speculating on its contents. Pyjamas or nightdresses? 
Pyjamas on the whole, she decided, natural silk, with 
bands of colour round the neck and sleeves. And her 
underclothes would be of linen, white linen, decorated 
with drawn thread work. Nothing could be nicer—they 
might even smell of lavender. The sort of garments the girl 
would have worn in: 

“And you shall wash your linen and keep your body 
white 

In dewfall at morning and rainfall at night,” 

but not the sort of ones that Nicholas. . . . Here Caro¬ 
line pulled up in disgust of herself, and as Cecil had gone 
upstairs with her mother-in-law, and Nicholas was talking 
to Asta, and Eric Bennett and Phil had disappeared, she 
went off by herself to the library to look at the wedding 
presents. 

Presently Nicholas joined her. 

“Looking at the spoils, Caro? We rather did ourselves 
in by not having a proper wedding. I don’t suppose we 
got a quarter of the presents we could have had.’ 

‘Never mind,’ she answered, ‘half the stuff is always 
useless and frightfully in the way, and it’s deplorable how 
little you get if you sell it. Take that case of spoons over 
there with the horrid little windmills on them. Did Cousin 
Fanny Roach give them to you, by the way?’ 

‘Yes,’ Nicholas giggled. 

‘Well, she did the same by me, and they must have 
cost her fifteen bob a time at least, but we only managed 
to get six on ours,’ 

Scandalous,’ said Nicholas. ‘But actually I haven’t 
done as badly as it looks; the more solid members of the 
family have been rather generous with cheques—^Tom 
gave me quite a big one, which is charming of him con¬ 
sidering he s feeling so hard up, and so did Mems, and 
there were little ones from Dick and various other people, 
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including Cecil’s father. By the way, I seem to have done 
almost as well in the matter of in-laws as you. Cecil’s 
mother’s dead, you know, and her father’s never there.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Caroline, ‘perhaps it is a good thing for 
members of our family to marry people who are fairly 
unattached.’ 

‘You bet,’ said Nicholas. ‘Listen, isn’t that someone 
arriving?’ and he dashed out into the hall just as Philip, 
Eric Bennett and Asta came in. After a minute or two 
Caroline followed him and found him in the hall talking 
to Roger, while he fiddled with the straps of a bag. All 
the family knew better than to offer assistance in such 
matters when the inconvenience of having only one arm 
was conspicuous. It was as fatal as to finish Barbara’s 
sentence for her when she had an attack of her childhood’s 
stammer. Either of them, if help were attempted, 
obstinately began again at the beginning. 

‘Daphne’s here,’ said Nicholas. ‘Does that make the 
lot? Because, if so, for God’s sake let’s get at that lunch. 
I’m famished.’ 

‘Everyone except Mother and James,’ said Caroline. 

‘Marvellous the way you imply “who don’t count” with¬ 
out actually saying it. But I’m afraid we can’t begin with¬ 
out them. However, I’ll go and see if everything’s ready. 
It’s rather fun being the only inhabitant.’ 

‘Yes, it must have been divine having the whole house 
to yourself,’ said Caroline. 

‘The last time you’ll taste such joys,’ said Roger, lean¬ 
ing against the wall, regarding the crease in his putty- 
coloured trousers running down to his brown suede shoes. 

‘Not necessarily,’ Nicholas answered, grinning. ‘Probably 
when I’m rich Cecil and I will live in adjacent houses.’ 

‘Well, whatever you do, give your children a house to 
themselves,’ Caroline suggested. 

‘Hear, hear!’ said Roger fervently. 

‘Anyone could tell you’d been home lately,’ Nicholas 

laughed. 
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‘Oh yes, of course you have,’ said Caroline. ‘By the 
way, is there any news from Richard?’ 

‘Yes, the first letter came while I was there—there’d 
only been the cable before that. God, it was awful! 
Mother wanted to have it to read aloud, and Father 
wouldn’t give it to her.’ 

‘Good for him,’ put in Nicholas, as he went off to the 
dining-room. 

‘And Barbara was absolutely green with jealousy,’ 
Roger went on, ‘because she thinks she would like to be on 
the expedition—I told her she’d feel different about it later 
on—and Mother said it made her sick to think of Richard 
being lured away from home by that little Jew.’ 

‘She is the limit,’ Caroline exclaimed. 

‘That led to the dickens of a row. I didn’t listen to most 
of it, but Mother ended up by lamenting that she had 
married into a family of hereditary insanity.’ 

‘Meaning poor Aunt Edie?’ 

‘Yes, mainly. But she considers all of us—Barbara’s 
unwomanliness and my music . . 

‘I thought you were going to say “my unmanliness,” ’ 
Caroline interrupted. ‘Sorry! What about them?’ 

^ ‘Damn you!’ said Roger composedly. ‘Well, she con¬ 
siders them and Richard’s devotion to Edelstein—specially 
Richard’s devotion to Edelstein at the moment, of course 
—all symptoms of our insanity.’ 

‘She would. But tell me about Richard. Where is he, 
and what’s happening?’ 

‘As a matter of fact, I’ve got his letter on me. My in¬ 
structions are to show it to Mems and anyone else who 
wants to see it, and then to return it by registered post.’ 
He took out his pocket-book. ‘You know what Richard’s 
letters are like, always scrawled in pencil and most 
abominably spelt. I’m rather expecting to find these 
framed and hung up on the walls at Solthwaite.’ 

Green-eye!’ said Caroline, taking the thin, folded paper. 

Don’t be ridiculous! Do you think I’m the sort of fool 
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who would risk my valuable skin—not to speak of giving 
up my comfortable bed—for the sake of an idea?* 

‘No, I know you’re not. But I suspect you of some¬ 
times wishing that you were. Oh, here’s Mems. Doesn’t 
she look lovely?’ 

And indeed Emily was very striking. Her dark hair 
swept back under a pale straw hat, and the tawny fur 
collar of her grey silk coat set off the youthfulness of her 
complexion. She compelled an attention that excluded her 
companion, although Cecil Rushbrooke was the bride. 

‘Did you ever envy Nicholas and the others for having 
her as their mother?’Caroline asked when they had greeted 
Roger and passed on to find Nicholas. ‘I used to, fright¬ 
fully. Step-grandmother didn’t seem nearly near enough.’ 

‘She is superb,’ Roger said, ‘but I don’t think it ever 
occurred to me to wish she was my mother. I connected 
her too much with the old man. I believe Richard did. 
Anyhow, I remember very clearly once when I was quite 
small, he cried because he didn’t like thinking he came 
out of Mother.’ 

‘How awful to think one’s son might have that feeling,’ 
said Caroline. ‘I wonder why he felt so strongly about it. 
It’s not as if Aunt Irene was repulsive.’ 

‘No,’ said Roger, ‘but she has a sort of hungry look.’ 

‘Whereas my mother never looks hungry enough,’ 
Caroline said softly, as Amy, panting and mauve in the 
face, hurried up to them. Though it’s true, Caroline added 
to herself as she coolly greeted her—Roger had deftly 
escaped—that they spend so much on drink that they 
apparently can’t afford to pay their butcher’s bills. She 
had recently lent Amy twenty-five pounds. 

‘One minute,’ she said, as her mother began asking her 
how the ceremony had gone, ‘I want to read this letter 

from Richard.’ . . 

^Here we are at Belize,* she read. ^Carver wul certainly 

be invaluable, he's been on innumerable arckaological ex¬ 
peditions to dig up lost Maya cities besides on that Car- 
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stairs show. I should think he probably knows more oj the 
interior and the Mayas than any man living, of course 
he knows nothing at all about medicine, but some oj the 
"queer things'* he saw when once he lived a year with a 
lost tribe of Mayas living round hitherto undiscovered 
ruins bears out Edelstein's theories* 

Caroline looked up as Daphne came past her, carrying 
the flowers that she had brought from Hinton Grange 
and had been arranging. She nearly ran into James, to 
whom she paid not the slightest attention. Caroline went 
on reading: 

‘Then there is Hitching, who pilots the seaplane, and 
four Maya pals of Carver's from the interior. Edelstein 
spends all his time trying to talk Maya to them: he has 
picked up a lot already.* 

‘Is Patrick here?’ Caroline, through her reading, heard 
James ask. When he was not complaining, his voice had 
a pleasant, careless quality, 

‘No, of course not,’ Daphne answered snubbingly, ‘he’s 
down at H.G.’ 

Edelstein and Hitching have been up three times, and 
the last time they think they identified the lake. H, calls 
it a pond, but thinks it is big eiiough to land on. The 
trouble u that though the plane can at a pinch take six 
people, it can't at the same time take enough fuel to get 
there and back — and, anyway, the party consists of eight.* 

What a pity,’ said James, raising his voice in a way that 
made his sister look up, ‘I saw Patrick with such a ravish- 
ing woman at Enrico’s the other night, and I was hoping 
to find out who she is.’ 

Don t be such a fool, James!’ Caroline broke in angrily, 
and Amy edged nearer her as if for support. 

Daphne turned round and faced him. 

nothing,’ she said icily, ‘by lying about 

annoyed you.’ James sounded sur- 
pnsed, and his head went a little to one side as he con- 
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sidered it. ‘Perhaps you know her, she . . 

‘Oh, come on, Daphne, don’t let’s listen to any more of 
his nonsense,’ said Caroline. ‘He’s only trying to be funny.’ 

Daphne took several steps away, her head in the air, 
as if she were going to follow her niece’s suggestion, then 
she hesitated and looked back at James less haughtily. 

‘What kind of a woman?’ she demanded expressively. 

‘0 Daphne,’ Caroline began again—then, realising the 
uselessness of an interruption, changed her tactics. ‘Come 
on, Mother, let’s go in. They must be ready by now. 
They’re probably gorging.’ 

So James and Daphne were left alone. 


‘Good-bye, good-bye.’ Nicholas gave Amy and Daphne 
each a quick peck on the cheek; Caroline, deciding she 
would prefer not to be kissed just in this way, drew a little 
back behind Philip and Eric. But Nicholas did not spare 
her. 

‘Come out, Caro. I’m not going to be done out of my 
kiss.’ 

‘Right you are, Uncle,* she mocked, but for a moment, 
before he took her hand and gave it a sincerely affectionate 
squeeze, she cursed him. He kissed her on the forehead, 
which she liked because it seemed to have something 
special in it, just for her. Then he turned to his mother. 

‘Well, old thing,’ he said, and the tenderness of his voice 
made a lump come into Caroline’s throat. As she watched 
him put his arm round Mems’s shoulders and gently, 
lingeringly, kiss her on the lips, she felt a wave of pity for 
his wife. 

I mustn’t ever do that to little Nick, she thought, but 
then of course I’m not Mems. Nobody’s ever likely to 
worship me as Nicholas and Angela do her. I wonder 
how much she realises her own power. 

And now Nicholas was sitting in the car with Cecil. His 
hand moved from brake to gear, waved and settled on the 
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wheel. The car slid away, and Caroline, to her horror, 
found that she was crying. She hurried back into the 
library, and as she opened her bag to get out her handker¬ 
chief, found Richard’s letter that she had not had an 
opportunity to finish reading. Blowing her nose 

vigorously, she went on with it. 

'So to-morrow Hitching will fly Edelstein and one Maya 
to the lake, next day he takes Carver and a reserve of fuel, 
and after that I go with the other Mayas, Our advaiue 
base then becomes the lake. Hitching keeps us in supplies, 
and through the Mayas we shall try to get into touch with 
the tribes in the neighbourhood. But it may mean months 
of cutting our way through the jungle. 1 shall send this 
letter back by Hitching after I have arrived so that you 
will know I...’ 

She felt an arm round her shoulders and looked up. 
Phil had come in noiselessly across the thick carpet and 
was looking fondly down at her. 

‘Why, sweetheart, what’s the matter?’ he asked in 
horror. 

‘Why—what?’ said Caroline. ‘Oh yes, of course, I’m 
crying, aren’t I? I was so interested in Richard’s letter 
that 1 forgot to stop, and I’m a regular watering-can since 
I had Nick.’ 

‘Poor darling.’ He pulled her back against his large, 
strong body. She did not resist. 

‘You’re lovely to lean on,’ she told him contentedly. ‘You 
give me a feeling of complete safety. I don’t believe I 
should be afraid of any jungle if you were there to look 
after me.’ 

They finished reading Richard’s letter together. 
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‘Yes, he is rather a lamb, isn’t he?’ gloated Caroline, kneel¬ 
ing at the foot of the wicker crib in which her three- 
months old son lay kicking. 

‘Yes, he’s beautiful,’ Harriet sighed, hopefully dangling 
a pigtail near the tiny, aimlessly clutching hands. ‘I shal 
get married as soon as possible and have one of my own.’ 

‘It’s interesting how people make them,’ T.P. observed, 
critically examining the small foot he had just succeeded 
in capturing. ‘Are you and Phil going to make many?’ 

‘I don’t think very many,’ Caroline answered thought¬ 
fully. ‘It’s rather a troublesome business and they cost a 
lot. But I hope we shall have at least one or two more 
some day.’ 

‘I wish Mother and Daddy would,’ said Harriet. ‘I want 

a little sister awfully badly.’ 

‘And I want a brother,’ T.P. declared. ‘I wonder why 
they don’t. I did ask Daddy once, but he didn’t really 
give me a straight answer.’ 

Caroline gave a little gasp as she looked at her young 
cousin’s wrinkled forehead. Was it his temperament or 
his upbringing that made him so probe into things, she 
wondered, or was it just a sign of the times? Would 
Nicholas be like this when he was eight years old? 

‘I must ask him again,’ T.P. pursued, ‘because I think 

we can afford another one, don’t you, Riet?’ ^ 

‘Yes, because we are going to a bigger house, said 
Harriet. ‘Oh no, I forgot, Mother said that wasn’t certain 
now. Caro, isn’t it beastly? We haven’t been down to 
Hinton Grange for ages.’ 

‘There’s a foal we’ve never seen.’ , 

‘And I planted heaps of flowers which must be out now. 
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‘And Daddy seems to stay down there all the time, so 

we never see him,’ . „ • f 

‘He’s been very busy electioneering all this spring, ot 

course,’Caroline put in. l u u- j 

‘Oh, look, Nick wants to come up. Do let me hold him, 

cried Harriet, • i » 

‘May I have that skeleton book to look at again, please. 

said T.P. 

As she handed it to him, the telephone rang. 

‘Hullo. 0 Nicholas, I didn’t know you were in town. 
How lovely! Is Cecil with you?—Oh, are you coming to 
see me?—Only Harriet and T.P., and they will be going 
soon.—Yes, do, I want you to see t’other Nicholas, he’s 
almost as nice as you are. I say, there isn’t anything the 
matter, is there?’ 

She walked about the flat, humming. She had hardly 
seen Nicholas since his marriage, and never alone. She 
swept a pile of drawngs from a table in the window and 
left only a Mason bowl full of sweet-peas. She did her hair 
again and changed into a yellow linen dress. 

‘Now we’ll bath Nicholas,’ she said to Harriet. 

They were in the middle of this process, holding him 
under the small of his back and at the nape of his neck 
while he braced himself strenuously and made the rubber 
bath rock, when her mother was shown in. Caroline was 
annoyed. Amy was idiotic about the baby, and she would 
probably interfere with her chance of seeing Nicholas 
alone before Phil came home; and the children, she knew, 
disliked her. Her welcome therefore was cool, but that did 
not stop Amy from advancing, making curious noises with 
her tongue against the roof of her mouth, while her eyes 
were fixed on the small naked body in the bath. As she 
plunged her soft pink hands into the water, Harriet in¬ 
stinctively withdrew hers, and Nick, though his head was 
safely held by his mother, felt himself perilously tipped to 
one side. He protested loudly; Amy, her straw hat almost 
obscuring him as she leant over the bath, gurgled sooth- 
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ingly. Harriet turned away with a sigh and Caroline 
crossly snapped her lips together. And even when Nick’s 
balance was restored he went on crying, because he was 
tired of the bath now and hungry, besides being unsure 
of the new hat and hands. 

‘Let me dry him,’ Amy implored breathily. 

Silently Caroline complied, and sat disgustedly watch¬ 
ing the business, not daring to go away in case her mother 
did something wrong—something more technically wrong, 
that is, than the rocking and cuddling that got so badly on 
her nerves. Amy had, she knew, quite forgotten her 
presence, and Nick was gazing at her spellbound. 

I won’t let it happen again, she thought vehemently, 
it’s horrible, it’s indecent, venting her easy emotionalism 
on him like this. She wants to make him into a second 
James. I feel like washing him all over again from head 
to foot. 

Presently the maid came to her room to say that Mrs. 
Blount had arrived. Caroline had not expected her to fetch 
the children herself. With a worried g ance at the baby 
and his grandmother she ran down to the sitting-room. 
Daphne was standing just inside the door, exquisite in a 
coat and skirt of fine blue cloth, a soft satin blouse, pearls 
and a sable stole. Caroline immediately felt that her own 
hips were enormous, and that she must go the very next 
day and be fitted for an elastic belt and wear it, however 
hot the weather became. 

‘Well, Harriet,’ Daphne was saying smoothly, ‘what are 
you doing mooning about in this aimless way? T.P., you 
know you are not allowed to read without your glasses. 
And w}xat an attitude! You are facing the light, and your 

nose isn’t three inches from your book.’ . i r 

‘Our party was rather disturbed^ by the arrival ot 
Mother,’ Caroline explained apologetically. ‘Harriet was 
helping to bath Nicholas when she arrived—and I must go 

back, I’m terrified she’ll hug him to death.’ 

‘I’ll come with you, I want to see him, but really you 
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shouldn’t allow other people to touch him. I never did 
with my babies.’ 

‘I know that,’ said Caroline, turning back towards her 

‘Well, get your things on, children,’ said Daphne briskly. 
‘Yes, Mother.’ 

‘We had chocolate auclairs for tea, Mummy,’ Harriet 
gloated. 

‘Auclairs! My dear child, what are you talking about?’ 
‘Auclairs. You know, those lovely long squashy things 
with cream inside.’ Harriet looked imploringly from her 
mother to her brother. After a few seconds of uncertainty, 
he tiptoed from the room. 

‘I don’t know what you are talking about,’ Daphne re¬ 
peated. ‘If you can’t speak properly, you can’t expect 
people to understand you.’ 

A slow flush spread on Harriet’s face, and she stood 
before her mother in shamed silence. Then there were 
quick light footsteps, and T.P. hurled himself into the 
room, crying: 

‘It’s Eclairs, Riet. You are muddling them up with "au 
clair de la lune**!* 

‘T.P., for goodness’ sake control yourself. I hope you 
both remembered to eat a dry crust after them,’ said 
Daphne coldly, and without waiting for an answer she 
left the room and walked down the passage to Caroline’s 
bedroom. Caroline had taken possession now and was 
putting on Nick’s napkin while Amy hovered over her. 
Daphne paid no attention to her half-sister. 

‘Why don’t you sit down and rest, Mother?’ asked Caro¬ 
line, suddenly kind. ‘Aren’t you finding this hot weather 
very trying?’ 

‘Yes, it is,’ Amy agreed, sitting heavily down on a small 
chair that creaked ominously. 

‘I should think they are sorry they came back from 
Bournemouth,* said Daphne. ‘Caroline, you must always 
put the safety-pin in horizontally, otherwise he may dig 
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it into himself when he kicks.’ 

‘Yes, it’s a bad time of year to come back to town,’ said 
Caroline. ‘Have you seen them yet? I hope Mems is feel¬ 
ing better for the change.’ 

‘No, I haven’t. But Mems is very strong,’ said Daphne. 
‘There is never much the matter with her.’ 

‘I thought she looked tired, although so beautiful, at 
Nicholas’s wedding,’ said Caroline, ‘but I daresay you 
didn’t notice. You were rather occupied with James 
making an ass of himself.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Daphne, ‘but not perhaps such an ass as you 
think.’ 

Amy, who had looked up with interest at the mention of 
James’s name, smiled gratefully at Daphne’s defence of 
him. But she did not respond except by an impatient 
shrug of the shoulders. 

‘How are you going home, Mother?’ Caroline enquired 
suddenly. 

‘If you turn him on his front you can get that garment 
on without moving him again,’ said Daphne, ‘and, any¬ 
how, he should have looser arm-holes.’ 

‘Mr. Rushbrooke is here, Ma’am,’ said the maid at the 


door. 

‘Dick?’ Daphne enquired. 

‘No, Nicholas. Take him for a moment, please, Daphne, 
and ril just go and explain that I shan’t be ready for a few 

minutes.’ ., 

She stood up and held out the baby, but Daphne paid 

no attention. She began. In fact, to move towards the door, 

saying: ‘He might have told me he was coming here. 1 

go and speak to him myself.’ , . . ui 

‘What is all the mystery?’ Caroline asked irritably, 

pursuing her with the baby in her arms. In the passage 

she could hear T.P. and Harriet shrilly chattering to their 


favourite uncle. 

‘Nicholas!’ Caroline called. 
‘Hullo 1 Shut up a minute, 


brats. Little children should 
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be obscene and not absurd.’ Nicholas appeared at the 
door, smiling, but when he saw Daphne the si^e faded. 
‘I didn’t know you were coming,’ he said. Have you 

told Caro?’ 

‘I haven’t had a chance. Amy is here. But, anyhow, 1 
don’t particularly see why I should. It’s no concern of 


hers.’ , 

‘Well, as far as that goes, it’s no concern of anyone s, 
but the whole family has got to know, and she is James’s 
sister, and it’s his fault the whole thing’s happened.’ 

‘Then you came up here to discuss it with her?’ 

‘I came up here because I wanted to see her. Really, 
Daphne, there’s no need for me to make excuses to you for 
coming to see Caroline. And I most certainly should have 
told her about this miserable business.’ 

‘Nicholas,’ Caroline appealed from behind Daphne, ‘do 
you think you could drive Mother home? That will get 
her out of the way, and then Daphne can tell me anything 
she wants to before you get back.’ 

‘She’s drunk, I think,’ D.aphne observed. ‘Anyhow, her 
breath smells.’ 

‘Shut up, she’ll hear!’ said Caroline furiously. 

‘All right, I’ll take her,’ said Nicholas smoothly. ‘My 
God, what a lovely family we are! I say, Caro,’ he added, 
with one of his quick changes to gaiety, ‘just look at your 
brat’s hair. Anyone would think it was mine!’ 

‘Well, it’s not,’ Caroline retorted, grinning, as she 
stroked the curl that stood up on her son’s forehead like 
a small flame. ‘And if you look carefully you can see some 
faded red in Phil’s hair. He was pretty carroty when he 
was a boy. I’ll tell Mother you’re going to take her home. 
Come back into my room, Daphne, because of the 
children. Besides, I might give this object its grub.’ 

It took some time to get Amy away, but Caroline paid 
no further attention. She simply sat stolidly on a stool in 
the middle of the room nursittg her child. At last when 
they were alone, Daphne began: 
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‘I don’t see why I should/ and then, getting no en¬ 
couragement, went on: ‘Oh, well, I suppose there’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t know. I’m going to divorce 
Patrick.’ 

Caroline felt a chill run through her, so definite and 
physical a chill that she wondered if her baby would taste 
it in her milk, but his eager sucking did not relax for a 
second. 

‘Divorce him,’ she repeated stupidly, ‘but you can’t.’ 

‘Of course I can. He hasn’t a leg to stand on. He has 
behaved abominably. For years, apparently, he has been 
keeping this common little chorus-girl as his mistress.’ 

Under the business-like tones, Caroline detected the 
smart of wounded pride. It may be ignoble, she told her¬ 
self, but it’s no use pretending it doesn’t hurt. So, pre¬ 
pared to be kind, she put Nick down in his cot and lighted 
a cigarette. 

‘You shouldn’t smoke In a room with a small baby/ 
observed Daphne, ‘and particularly not just after it has 
had a feed. It’s enough to make it sick. You know, Caro¬ 
line, you don’t really seem to me to have studied the care 
of infants sufficiently. You don’t appear to realise that 
your baby’s welfare ought to come before everything else.’ 

The blood rushed to Caroline’s face, as spiritually she 
seized her resolution to be kind, as if it were the blue 
witch ball that hung above Nick’s cot, and hurled it to 
the ground, smashing it into fragments. It was not quite 
such a relief as a physical smash would have been, but at 
least it got rid of diplomacy and good manners, and 

allowed her to speak. _ 

‘How dare you!’ she said, the words falling over each 

other in their impatience to be born. ‘How dare you speak 
to me about the welfare of my child! I care a thousand 
times more about his happiness than you do about your 
children’s. All your elaborate theories are just a form ot 
snobbery. You never really think about their fee mgs e- 
cause you don’t consider them as individuals at all. iney 



are just objects for your damned possessiveness and ambi¬ 
tion to work on.’ 

‘Don’t be a silly little fool,’ Daphne interposed calmly, 
as Caroline stopped for breath and carelessly inhaled a 
lungful of smoke which choked her, ‘you never could stand 
being criticised. To pretend that looking after one’s 
children properly is snobbery is just ridiculous. And I 
may tell you, letting them be themselves and all that non¬ 
sense of yours won’t make up for their having weak diges¬ 
tions and bad teeth. No one could say I don’t care about 
my children’s happiness. Why, they have absolutely 
everything a child could want.’ 

‘Oh, have they?’ Caroline spluttered. ‘You’ve just said 
you’re going to take them away from the only thing that’s 
any use to them. Don’t you realise that they love 
Patrick?’ 

‘My dear girl, all properly brought up children love their 
father in a kind of way. But he’s never done anything for 
them, taken no trouble or responsibility.’ 

‘That’s got nothing to do with it,’ Caroline shouted. 
‘Which of you do you think they would choose if they 
were allowed to make a free choice?’ 

For a moment Daphne seemed at a loss, and Caroline 
gloated. Then she appeared to find her way out. 

‘When they know how all this time he’s been deceiving 
me, their mother, they . . .’ 

‘But, good God, you’re not going to tell them about it! 
If there is any insanity in the family, you’ve got it. You 
ought to be shut up.’ 

Daphne was shaken. 

‘Oh, what a disgusting thing to say,’ she complained. 
‘And what have I done? I should like to know. Haven’t 
I been a good wife to Patrick? Haven’t I done everything 
I could to help him in his career? And all this time, when 
he was pretending his work kept him so busy, he was 
living with this vulgar creature. Goodness knows how 
much money he must have spent on her.’ 
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‘Daphne,’ Caroline was gaining composure as her com¬ 
panion lost it, ‘has Patrick ever refused you a penny that 
you really needed either for yourself or for the children?’ 

‘He’s paid the bills and that sort of thing, if that’s what 
you mean, but he’s often pretended we couldn’t afford 
a larger house or a new car.’ 

‘I can’t see why, when once he’s provided decently for 
you, he shouldn’t do what he likes with his own money.’ 

‘Would you like Phil to keep another woman—and a 
woman of that kind? But I suppose you wouldn’t care. 
You’re impossible. You and Nicholas have never, either 
of you, had any morals or sense of decency. You approve 
of that sort of thing because you think it’s modern, and 
so you’ll both of you take Patrick’s side against me. But 
I don’t care. It’s not going to make any difference to me. 
I’m going to divorce him, and everyone will know why. 
Father will take my part anyhow, I know. He won’t like 
hearing how his daughter’s been insulted.’ 

‘Patrick doesn’t by any chance want to be divorced, I 
suppose,’ Caroline mused, picking up baby clothes and 
putting them down again in the same place. 

‘Want to? Why on earth should he want to? You don’t 
think he wants to marry the girl and have her as his wife 
to take round his constituency, do you?’ Daphne laughed 

unpleasantly. ^ 

‘Then I think it’s most surprising of him to have told 
you about it. After all, you can only have accused him of 
being seen at a restaurant or night club or whatever it 
was with a pretty woman. I don’t see why he should 

have let the cat out of the bag.’ _ 

‘Is it necessary to be so vulgar? He didn’t tell me. 1 
never asked him anything. I just took steps to find out. 

Again Caroline felt a chill run through her. 

‘It’s odd,’ she said, ‘but I find that incredibly vulgar— 

to spy behind a person’s back.’ 

‘It’s not nearly so vulgar as keeping another wornan be¬ 
hind your wife’s back,’ Daphne retorted, powdering her 
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nose. ‘I must go/ she added suddenly, and, ptting up, 
she flung her fur scarf over her shoulder. ‘But, as it 
happens/ she added from the door, ‘I didn’t have to spy, 
as you call it. James found out all about it for me. 

‘Oh, the little skunk!’ cried Caroline. ‘I suppose you 

bribed him.’ , , r i 

Daphne did not answer. She had already left the room, 

and Caroline could hear her precise footsteps tapping 

down the passage. She stood still, raging, but when she 

heard Daphne addressing the children, a new thought 

struck her. I mustn’t give her a chance of venting her 

annoyance by keeping the children away from me. So, 

running dovra the passage, she burst gaily into the room 

behind Daphne, calling out: ‘Oh, you poor darlings, have 

you been dreadfully dull? I kept Mother such ages jawing 

in my room. In fact, what with Aunt Amy and all, it s 

been a rather tiresome afternoon altogether, I’m afraid. 

Let’s try to do better next week. What about Thursday, 

Daphne? May I have them then? Shall we go to the Zoo, 

children? 1 want to make some drawings of giraffes. And 

have you seen the lion cubs?’ 

‘Mother, may we? Oh, Mother, may we?’ 

‘I’m not quite sure/ Daphne began, but across her words 
struck Caroline’s voice again, saying: 

‘Let them come, Daphne/ Her tone was steady and 
friendly enough, but Daphne, in a quick glance at her, 
saw something fiercely determined in her expression which 
made her think it wiser to agree. 

When they had gone, Caroline went back to her room 
and covered up her sleeping son, whispering: ‘Poor little 
Nick, you don’t know what you’re in for in this bloody 
life/ 

In the sitting-room she strode about, cursing James, 
cursing Daphne, lamenting over the children, and leaning 
dangerously far out of the window to see if she could see 
Nicholas’s car sweep round the corner of the road. In 
the end she did not observe his arrival until he was at the 
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door, when she flung herself at him, took hold of his hand 
and drew him into the sitting-room. 

‘It’s going to rain,’ he said. ‘There was that ominous 
kind of wind all the way back.’ 

T’m glad. It may clear the air. It’s stifling. 0 Nicky, 
what an afternoon! How foul it all is. Those poor 
children I’ 

‘Yes,’ he agreed, ‘it is pretty lousy.’ 

‘Let’s have some sherry,’ she suggested, ‘and then do 
tell me anything you know about it. I suppose I’m right 
in thinking Daphne bribed that bloody James.’ 

‘Yes, she certainly gave him money, but, anyhow, he 
would have done anything he could to get his own back 
on Patrick. That’s what started him off, you know.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Caroline, ‘I thought when he blurted out at 
your wedding that he’d seen Patrick with a beautiful 
woman he was just trying to learn Daphne to snub him. 
I didn’t know he had a special down on Patrick.’ 

‘Yes. You see when James tried to borrow from him 
last Christmas, Patrick told him in no uncertain terms 

to get out.’ ^ . i -j 

‘I see.’ Caroline thought it out as she sipped. ‘Did 

you discuss it with Mother?’ 

‘I told her what we all thought of him, and of her for 
encouraging him, but I don’t believe she really knew what 
he had been doing—though she admitted that Daphne 
had helped him out of a hole. However, he’ll be in another 
before long, and heaven knows what he won’t do for 
money next time. I wonder what form of gambling it is 
he goes in for. Nobody seems to know—not even Amy. 

Caroline shook her head. The thought of the two of 

them sickened her. ^ . , 

‘What did poor Patrick say about it all?’ she enquired. 

‘Well, of course he’s rather distressed— especially about 
the children—but he doesn’t really blame_ anybody for 
the way things have turned out—except hiinself a litt e 
for not being more careful. He has the attitude of t e 
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average Edwardian to the whole business—that as long as 
one was otherwise a good husband and father, and as long 
as one kept one’s affairs decently concealed, it was one s 
own business what one did. And there’s a lot to be said 
for that point of view.^ 

‘You’ll never get the average woman, Edwardian or 
any other kind, to agree with you there. Because—I say 
this while, as you know, absolutely deploring Daphne’s 
retaliation—it does imply that you consider a woman 
your inferior, if all that you’re concerned about is that 
she shan’t find out that you’re unfaithful.’ 

‘Not necessarily. Naturally the ideal thing is for neither 
person to want any other. But if they do, either of them— 

I don’t admit different codes for the sexes—I don’t 
altogether hold with the modern habit of rubbing one 
another’s noses in it.’ 

‘I can see that as a plausible theory,’ Caroline admitted, 
‘but for myself, I’m sure I’d always rather know. There 
would be no peace if one hadn’t confidence in the person 
one lived with, and any concealment always leads to lies 
and all sorts of embarrassments.’ 

‘Would you mind—you’ll notice I’m abandoning 
the decent reticence of "Edwardian times, which would 
quite rightly have censured such a question—would you 
awfully mind if you found out that Phil was having an 
affair?’ 

Characteristically Caroline sipped her sherry and 
smoked in silence for some seconds before replying, and, 
watching her, Nicholas admired. In intention he was as 
honest as Caroline, but words often bubbled to his lips 
so that he had not time to weigh them until after they 
were spoken, while Caroline did not mind how long she 
kept you waiting for an answer. Then, from admiration 
of her character, he slipped into pleasure at her appear¬ 
ance, as he took in the poise of her small head with the 
knot of hair at its base. Hers is the only head that ever 
justified the term flower-like, he thought, and yet flower- 



like suggests fragility, and she’s strong and often hard. 
She’s astonishingly sure of herself too, he went on, taking 
his eyes from her head and looking round the room he 
had not been in for some months. I would hesitate to 
paint a mahogany bureau pink or to cover a sofa with that 
particular sickly yellow. But she trusts her taste, and it 
comes off. 

‘I think the only thing I would really mind would be 
his not having told me,’ Caroline said at last. ‘You see, 
I would expect him to know that I wouldn’t make things 
difficult, because when once a person wants somebody 
else, the sooner they have them the better. But I admit 
that I might feel a little differently about it if I were 
passionately in love with him, although I should think 
the same and I hope act also.’ 

‘But I don’t admit that it is necessarily a good thing 
for a person to have someone else as soon^s they want 

them.’ 

‘Don’t you think it’s the quickest way for them_ to get 
over it?’ she asked, frowning at him, as with one part of 
her mind she drew the lazy gracefulness of his attitude 
flung out in the arm-chair (somehow or other he never 
looked slovenly, whatever he did), and left the rest of it 

open to his answer. _ 

‘Yes, the quickest way of getting over that one and 
being ready for the next. There’s no stopping, once one 
starts. Look at any of your friends who have affairs. 
They hop from one to another, all the time keeping one 
eye on the lookout for a new one, so that they never get 

much satisfaction from any of them.’ 

‘People aren’t all like that. Only the ones who take sex 
rather lightly—and there are quite a lot who do, these 
days. I have always thought they were rather lucky, that 
their light-heartedness came from never having been dis- 
appointed or thwarted, but if they are really 
I suppose they must have been unsatisfied all the • 
But you really are talking of the lighter passions, aren t 
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you? I mean to say, if people are happily married and 
with all that implies of companionship and background 
and perhaps children, and yet have a real desire for sorrie- 
one else—not just the sort of pang one has over anybody 
who’s terribly attractive—do you think that being able 
to have them would either muck up the marriage or neces¬ 
sarily lead to other affairs? I don’t._ I think frustration’s 
more likely to rankle and produce bitterness.’ 

‘The marriage might not be mucked up, but it would 
never be the same again. No, the best thing is for married 
people to stick to sublimation or to those titivating lusts 
one knows can never be fulfilled.’ 

‘Like Phil’s passion for Nippy seven thousand one 
hundred and thirty-three.’ 

‘I didn’t know about that. How perfectly sweet.’ 

‘She is. An absolute lamb, tiny and rather appealing, 
but oh! so efficient. The men just drink her. Phil moons 
over her for Ifcurs. Once they played Annie Laurie, while 
she sat on one of those little dumb waiter affairs and deli¬ 
cately smiled. You could just see Phil’s soul yearning.’ 

‘ “And for Nippy se-ven wu-un three three 
I’d la-ay me doun and dee,” ’ 

chanted Nicholas. ‘How perfect!’ 

From this, giggling, they proceeded to other songs and 
other jokes. They had a similar ridiculous giggle which 
with Tom, Richard and Harriet they had inherited from 
some unknown ancestor. It made them very weak at the 
knees, and tears poured down their faces. Tom had, in 
fact, once been seen at a particularly amusing play with 
his handkerchief firmly pressed to his chin to prevent his 
collar getting wet without interfering with his view. After 
it they felt pleasantly exhausted, as though they had taken 
hard exercise and then relaxed in a warm bath. 

‘One can’t be so silly with anyone else,’ Caroline sobbed. 

‘Or so low,’ added Nicholas, whose contributions had 
tended to become less and less proper. 
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‘0 Nicholas, do you have to be good? That must be a 
strain/ 

‘Well, yes, slightly. . . . But I like it,’ he added firmly. 
‘I wonder how long this passion for discipline will last?’ 
Nicholas did not answer this question. He remarked 
rather coldly: ‘You don’t like Cecil, do you? I’m sorry.’ 
Caroline flushed. 

‘Yes, I do. That’s to say I hardly know her. 0 Nicky 
darling,’ she leaned forward in her chair, ‘I am a beast. 
It was a foul thing to say. Please forgive me.’ 

‘Don’t be an ass,’ said Nicholas. 

‘I’m sure I shall like her,’ Caroline went on, still 
penitently. ‘I—I simply was jealous at first, you know. 
I feel better about it now—that’s why I’m telling you. 
You see. I’m happier and fonder of Phil since having the 


baby.’ 

‘I’m glad,’ said Nicholas gently. 

‘Are you going to have children? I suppose, anyhow, 
you’ll wait till there’s a bit more money. Darling,’ she 
scrutinised him anxiously, ‘you aren’t looking awfully 
happy. Everything is all right, isn’t it?’ 

‘Everything except myself. Caroline, I must find some¬ 
thing to do. I’m thinking of writing a novel. I must 
invent something that I’ve got to grind at, otherwise I 


shall lose all my self-respect.’ 

‘I never understand all that self-respect business. Why 
should one have any, particularly? Does it make one 

happier?’ 

‘Much. You pat yourself on the back and say, ^ oy 
gum, I am a fine fellow,” and immediately your digestion s 
better, you sing and whistle on your way to the bath and 
keep up a steady flow of witticisms at breakfast, like the 
people who take Kruschen salts, or Marie Stopes s Mr. . 
after he has had perfect union with his wife. My perfect 
union—this ought to go somewhere into an appendix of a 

sex book—makes me ashamed of myself. ^ 
Caroline; my whole life’s too soft and easy. Good food 




awaits me on the table; true, it tended to be a bit scanty 
at first, but Cecil knows now that a man cannot exist 
on a lettuce-leaf and a cup of coffee. But what 1 mean is 
that when I’m hungry 1 eat, and when 1 want Cecil she s 
there, and there’s nothing left to hunt for, and because oi 
this bloody old arm 1 can’t go out and hack wood or take 
any other violent form of exercise, and I find 1 become 
disgusted with myself. I envy Richard his work, 1 must 
say. Or rather it’s his temperament one envies, because 
he’s made the work for himself—with the help of good 

old Tom.’ . 

‘Yes, and he’s well out of these new family affairs, which 

we shall all be discussing for months. But I wish you 

would write a novel, Nicholas; I think it might be good. 

‘No, it wouldn’t; it would be awful and revealing, and 

I should never be able to face any of my friends again.’ 

‘You are still writing those articles, aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes, but they aren’t enough, and, anyhow, I’m doing 

them very badly. I don’t seem to have any new ideas. 

1 think I’d better tackle a language. I might try to learn 

Swedish. Cecil’s friend Asta Nilsson could help me. She 

was translating some Swedish verse to us the other day. 

It sounded entrancing, all about sailing among lovely 

islands. I’d like to sail again, wouldn’t you? When I’ve 

got a bit of money we will. It does cramp one’s style 

being poor. 1 suppose I shall have to do the tactful to 

the old man when he comes back and try to persuade 

him to resume my allowance. That was a bit thick, don’t 

you think?’ 

‘Awful. But I expect you’ll get round him. He’s always 
been nicer about you and Daphne than anyone else. What 
do you think he’ll say about that business?’ 

‘Oh, of course he’ll take her part. She ought to do rather 
well with vast alimony, and an added allowance from 
Father on the strength of being a poor little thing with¬ 
out a husband. Daphne knows which side her bread’s 
buttered. She makes me sick!’ 
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‘The whole business of family money matters makes me 
sick,’ said Caroline. ‘Sometimes I get the horrible feeling 
that all family ties are really based on money, and 
certainly in marriage it plays an enormous part in de¬ 
ciding whether people stay together or not. Nicholas, 
how different life is from one’s early conception of it.’ 

‘Children are hopelessly romantic,’ said Nicholas drily. 


In spite of the thunderstorm that night, the next after¬ 
noon was as hot as ever, as Tom, who was in town on 
business, walked across the Park to call at Lancaster Gate. 
He had made up his mind that nothing this time should 
interfere with him making his father understand exactly 
how the affairs of Collett’s stood. In Bournemouth, when 
Tom had tried to talk about it, the O.M. had taken refuge 
at once in weakness; but now he and Emily had been 
home three days, and the doctors had declared themselves 
satisfied wii;h his condition, so there was no reason why 
he should not listen. 

How amazing it is, Tom thought, as he had so often 
thought before, that after managing the business down to 
the minutest detail all those years, now he doesn’t want 
to hear anything about it at all. It isn’t that he’s no longer 
interested, because Emily said that over Nicholas s 
marriage he had told her again how disappointed he was 
that neither he nor my two had gone into it. Is it that 
he can’t bear to think of my having control? But he ought 
not to feel that, when he knows how thankful I should 
have been all along for his advice. Or is it that he scents 
disaster and doesn’t want to be made to realise it. 

In any case, Tom decided to tell him that Collett s were 
paying nothing on their ordinary shares now, as his pre¬ 
ference shares absorbed every penny of the profit. He sa 
no reason why the old man, with his large incorne frorn 
these and from the various investments he i^^d made 
during the war, should not help out the other members ot 
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the family. Many of them must be needing help, though 
nobody else complained as loudly as Amy and James. 

Tom himself had had to increase the loan from his 
bank, and now Irene had fastened her mind on the idea 
of Solthwaite being sold, because, she said, she_ simply 
could not keep it up properly on their reduced income; 
and he, though he loved the place, would have been only 
too willing to sell it if it had been his own. It would pay 
one to give it away, he thought. I must come to a clear 

understanding with Father about it. 

But while he tried to decide what would be the best 
way of beginning the conversation, and how he could 
present his case most tactfully, his mind slid off again 
to the letter he had received from Richard that morning, 
telling him that the expedition had come upon little-known 
tribes in the interior, and that the three of them were 
working with all their might to make friends with the 
natives. 

It was wonderful, Richard said, how Edelstein learnt 
the different variations of the Maya language. Sitting and 
talking to the old men of the tribe, you could almost 
imagine him a Maya himself. 

Tom had a vivid picture, as he walked on through the 
tame beauty of Kensington Gardens, of the three men, 
sitting in all the mystery of a jungle camp, discussing, in 
the light of their ideal, the events of the day. He was 
deeply envious, and then, with a touch of pride, he com¬ 
forted himself with the reminder that it was he who had 
made the expedition possible. 

However bad things are, I’ll never regret doing that, 
he thought. 

As he drew near the house he saw someone coming down 
the steps, and after some seconds he recognised Daphne, 
although, half running and carrying her gloves in her 
hand, she looked very different from her usual smart and 
immaculate self. 

Why, he wondered, as he watched her dashing into the 
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road, if she wanted a taxi had she not told Grant to get 
her one. 

She must have been having a difference of opinion with 
Emily, he decided, as he waited alone in the cool drawing¬ 
room, and admired the way Emily had arranged great 
jars of flowers in its recesses. Irene had been a little 
annoyed at him for sending up so many pink peonies, he 
remembered, but they looked particularly well against the 
cream walls. Besides, he knew that they were favourites 
of Emily’s, and he wanted her to have a welcome back to 
Lancaster Gate. 

She seemed depressed in Bournemouth, he thought. I 
suppose it is the cumulative effect of strain. As one grows 
older one’s responsibilities increase and one takes them 
harder than do the young. They tend to live more in the 
future than in the present when the present is trouble¬ 
some. They slide off their anxiety with a hopeful ‘things 
will be better when we are so-and-so and do such-and- 
such.* But one cannot do that for ever. By slow degrees 
one loses confidence in the future, or even, as one’s know¬ 
ledge of the vast variety of misfortunes fate holds in store 
for human beings grows, comes to fear it. And then there 
is no escape. One’s troubles close in on one and threaten 
to grind one down. But at least there Is some comfort m 
knowing one’s contemporaries are in the same boat. 

‘Dear Tom, how very nice,’ Emily stretched out both 
hands, as they advanced to meet each other across the 
wide floor, ‘but in a way I feel you have come all this way 
for nothing, for you will not, after all, be able to see your 

father.’ _ , . 

Automatically the smile faded from Tom s face. 

‘Is he ill?’ he asked, shocked. 

‘He is very much upset.’ Emily crossed over and sat 
down with her back to the light and Tom took a chair 
opposite her. ‘Daphne has been here giving us some baa 

"^T)h, dear, I’m sorry to hear that. As a matter of fact, 
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I saw her as I arrived, but I did not have a chance to 

speak to her. I thought she looked upset. r i » 

‘I expect she was, when she went away. Her lather s 
attitude must have been a shock tocher. She was expect¬ 
ing him to approve of her decision.’ 

‘But what . . . ^ 

‘Daphne is going to divorce Patrick, Tom.’ 

‘How terrible for her!’ he exclaimed. 

‘It is,’ Emily agreed, ‘but I am not sure that she realises 
how terrible, because she seems to me to be taking it far 
too lightly.’ 

‘Lightly,’ Tom echoed slowly, as if he were testing the 
surprising word on his palate. ‘But Patrick must surely 
have behaved atrociously to make her decide on such a 
step as this.’ 

‘Of course he has behaved badly,’ Emily considered. 
‘I am not at all surprised at the discovery being a most 
unpleasant shock for Daphne. But . . .’ she pondered, 
then went on, ‘but I must tell you all about it and let you 
judge for yourself.’ 

Over James’s part in the matter, Tom gravely shook 
his head. 

‘I wish I could see my way to giving that young man’s 
character a thorough shaking up,’ he said. ‘He is becom¬ 
ing less and less satisfactory, and nothing could be worse 
for him than the life he leads with Amy. I wonder if I 
can find him some job which will take him away from her 
and their undesirable friends. Of course, I could well do 
with some help at the works. But would he be a help? 
Still, that must wait. The immediate problem is how best 
to patch up this unfortunate affair. I don’t quite under¬ 
stand why you should think Daphne is taking it lightly. 
It seems to me that, on the contrary, she is making too 
much of it—distressing as it assuredly must be to her. 
That she should want to punish him is natural, and no 
woman whose susceptibilities have been shocked by such 
a discovery would feel prepared to live—maritally—^with 
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her husband, at any rate for a while. 'But the first sting 
of it will soon pass, if she can realise that Patrick’s con¬ 
duct in no way reflects upon her as a wife—but rather 
the reverse—that it is a low and really quite negligible 
part of him—that’s the point for her to concentrate on— 
that it is an unimportant, uncivilised side of him that 
made him do this thing—a side which if she is forgiving, 
while making him fully realise how horrified she was— 
he will most certainly, because fundamentally he’s a very 
decent chap, not allow to get the better of him again. And 
in time the wretched business will lose its significance for 
both of them. It is not as if it were some girl of his own 
class with whom he had really fallen in love. That would 
be far more serious. Of course, it is most important that 
the story should go no further. I hope James has been 
impressed with the necessity of holding his tongue. No 
one else will talk. I am sure Patrick will deal wisely and 
generously with the girl, and I suppose it is safe to assume 
that nobody outside ourselves is aware of it. Apart from 
the personal undesirability of a scandal, it might easily 
harm Patrick greatly in his career.’ 

Emily had listened to this speech with a perplexed ex¬ 
pression on her face. Now she broke in: 

‘Yes, it is sure to harm him, but Daphne seems to take 
no account of that. Perhaps “light” was the wrong word 
to use. What I meant was that she doesn’t seem terribly 
upset—emotionally. I should understand that. Of course 
she has always been very reserved—I have to make allow¬ 
ance for that—but her attitude seems to me to be-well, 

almost cold-blooded. She, Nicholas says, Is telling every¬ 
body—all their friends, mostly over the telephone! Her 
one thought seems to be to humiliate Patrick.’ 

Tom was not to be shaken. 

‘That’s perfectly natural at first, though it is unfor¬ 
tunate that her distress should take this form. Her own 
pride, of which she has plenty, should prevent her from 
that retaliation. Can’t you appeal to that, if it is too soon 
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to evoke her generosity?^ 

‘I have tried to, but she doesn’t seem to realise that her 
behaviour is undignified. But what surprises and dis¬ 
tresses me more is that it seems useless even to appeal 
to her love for the children, which has always seemed to 
me the finest part of her. She does take far too lightly, 
Tom, the responsibility of cutting the children off from 
their father.’ 

‘At present she thinks him a monster not fit for them,’ 
Tom suggested. 

‘It’s more,’ Emily puzzled it out, *as though she con¬ 
sidered him of no account at all—as though she were glad 
of an excuse to get rid of him.’ 

Unwillingly Tom had to start a new theory. 

‘Perhaps, then, they have been getting on badly for 
some time. This disclosure has brought things to a head. 
In that case, I am very sorry for them’—Tom’s voice 
dropped, as if weighed down by the sincerity of his sym¬ 
pathy, in the light of his own unhappy marriage. 

A wave of tenderness for him swept all other thoughts 
from Emily’s mind. When she began again to pay atten¬ 
tion to his words, he was saying: 

*. . . harder thing to put right, but for the sake of the 
children there can surely be no doubt in their minds that 
they must at least put up a show of staying together.’ 

Brought back to the present, Emily answered on a note 
almost of exasperation: 

She won t hear of it. She believes that she herself is 
all the children need. I tried the lowest grounds—she’s 
ambitious, you know, and in her daydreams she used to 
be the wife of the Prime Minister. But even that doesn’t 
work. Patrick’s failure to win his seat at the last election 
seems to have killed her faith in him, which, as I told her, 
IS absurd, besides being rather disloyal. No, I’m forced 
to the conclusion, Tom, that she wants her freedom.* 

Freedom for what—^to marry again?’ 

‘To have her own way,* said Emily, rather grimly. 
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‘But she’s always had that,’ Tom objected. 

‘I know. I blame myself for having given in to her so 
much when she was little. What a bad mother I was, 
Tom!’ 

‘Nonsense! But, of course, you were very young.’ 

‘Yes, young and ignorant and thoughtless. I don’t think 
girls should be allowed to marry and have children with¬ 
out knowing something about them. Now Daphne, with 
her reading and her lectures, trained herself very 
thoroughly for motherhood.’ 

‘But I don’t see what use that was,’ Tom retorted drily, 
‘if, as you say, she is not now looking at this thing from 
the children’s point of view.’ 

‘She must believe that she is doing the best for them,’ 
Emily thought it out as she spoke. ‘I think she is attracted 
by the idea of having complete control of them. That’s 
really what I meant when I said she wanted her own way. 
She’s complained to me quite often lately that Patrick 
won’t give her the things she considers essential for the 
children—Vita glass for the nursery windows and that 
sort of thing. She’s wanted for some time, too, to move 
into a bigger house or into a flat which could have larger 
rooms and yet be labour-saving. I believe that, although 
in many things Patrick gives in to her, he can be very 
firm—even obstinate—when his mind is made up, and I 
suppose Daphne thinks she will do better with a free hand. 

‘Does she realise she won’t be nearly as well off?’ 

‘She is expecting considerable alimony, and she was 
hoping, too, that her father would give her an extra allow¬ 
ance. His reception of the news was a great shock to her. 

‘He wants her, you mean, to take Patrick back.’ 

‘He was furious at the first mention of a divorce. He 
refuses to admit that there is anything to blame Patrick 
for at all. He said some most unpleasant things to poor 
Daphne—among others, that in these matters it was the 
wife’s job to look the other way—and. In the end, when 
she would not promise not to divorce him, he ordered her 
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out of the house and told her never to come back, and 
when she didn’t go at once he got into such a rage that 
I was sure he would be ill. However, I persuaded him to 
go to bed, and I expect he will be calmer when he has 
had a rest. You know, Tom, I think coming back to this 
house and finding it empty was a great shock to him. 
While he was away, although he was angry about 
Nicholas, he did not quite visualise what it would be like 
here, with him married and poor Edie dead. He misses 
her, you know, although for years he had been so unkind 
to her. He is such a strange, unhappy character, Tom. 
Sometimes I am appalled by my inability to help him, or 
even to understand what goes on beneath that deep and, 
as it were, bitter reserve. But I have really been more 
sorry for him than ever before these last days, when we 
have sat down at that long, empty table. Yet he won’t 
see Nicholas, Amy tires him, Dick’s too busy to come, and 
now he is cutting himself off from Daphne. There is 
something really tragic about it.’ 

‘There is,’ Tom agreed thoughtfully. ‘I wish I could 
come and see him more often, but I can’t get away. And 
if I had seen him to-day I am afraid I should not have 
added to his peace of mind, because I had determined to 
let nothing stop me from telling him all about the state 
of the business.’ 

‘Are things worse then?’ Emily asked anxiously. 

‘Yes, but there is no need for you to worry. The pre¬ 
ference shares are good and will be, I hope, for many a 
year to come. But I really do think Father ought to 
understand that the ordinary shares are at present paying 

nothing at all, and that it is on them that most of the 
family depend.’ 

‘Daphne tried to tell him she was getting no dividends, 
but I doubt if he took it in.’ 

^ ‘No, well, I shall have to come up again and talk to 
him about the family finances. You know, my dear,* he 
added more softly, ‘it is not only Father that I am sorry 
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for, living here without any of the children at home. You 
must find it very depressing yourself.’ 

‘It is not exactly gay/ said Emily, smiling, but tears of 
self-pity came into her eyes. ‘Never mind/ she added more 
cheerfully, ‘think of next summer when I have Barbara 
to stay with me. Then we shall be very lively.’ 

‘Except that she is such an unsociable young woman/ 
Tom reminded her. ‘But, Emily, why wait until next 
summer? Why not have Angela home to keep you com¬ 
pany? Are you afraid of how Father will treat her? Don’t 
you rather think that in his present state of mind he will 
welcome her?’ 

‘He does want her to come home,’ said Emily, ‘and, 
of course, I do, too. But would she be happy?’ 

‘She has never been happy away from you/ said Tom. 

‘I know/ Emily agreed, ‘but I believe she has begun 
to be now. Everyone says she has been looking so well 
of late. I don’t want to stop that by bringing her into 
this atmosphere of gloom—and you know that . . . that 
she and I always find it difficult to get on together, 
although there Is so much affection between us.’ 

‘Yes, I realise that/ said Tom, ‘but surely now, when 
you will be able to be more together without other dis¬ 
tractions, it ought to work better—specially if she is 
happier.’ 

‘I wonder if that has something to do with this Mr. 
Wing she is seeing so much of/ mused Emily. ‘I have 
often thought that marriage would be the making of 
Angela, if she found the right man, only that might be 
difficult, as she’s such a strange, elusive creature.’ 

‘Like her mother,’ said Tom. 

‘Am I?’ said Emily. ‘Well, in any case, I wasn’t at her 
age. But I will think about her coming home, Tom. I’ll 
talk to her about it this very evening; she’s coming to 
dinner. And now, tell me the latest news from Richard. 
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‘Cecil, Tm getting fat,’ said Nicholas, pommelling his 
stomach, as he lay on a rug on the lawn in an open-necked 

shirt and very white trousers. 

‘Then you won’t be able to go on saying I starve you/ 
Cecil answered without looking up from her sewing. 

Nicholas blinked at her. She was half-naked and very 
brown against the green canvas of the deck-chair, and be¬ 
yond her was a row of immense pink and while poppies 
against a grey stone wall, and beyond them a curve of 
cool green down, and beyond that again a pale-blue sky 
shimmering in the heat. Nicholas liked the look of her 
tan enormously, but he could not be persuaded to ex¬ 
pose his own milk-white skin to the sun. It was neither 
prudery nor fear of sunburn that stopped him, but partly 
a genuine love of clothing, and partly the dislike of expos¬ 
ing the untidy remnants of his arm, although when he 
was dressed he was rather proud of his disability. 

‘No, it would probably be a good thing if I really were 
starved/ he presently observed. 

Cecil looked at him rather anxiously. 

‘Have you got a fit of asceticism coming on?’ she en¬ 
quired. 

‘I wouldn’t exactly call it that/ he answered, and re¬ 
lapsed again into silence, while Cecil moved her chair 
a little, so that the sun might fall on a different part of 
her body. Presently he asked: 

‘Is it the orderliness of your mind or the comparative 
narrowness of your interests that makes life such plain 
sailing to you? I suppose, of course, it’s partly health.’ 

‘And that’s the result of living sensibly/ said Cecil. 

‘Living sensibly/ Nicholas caught it up. ‘No alcohol, 
no tobacco, no late nights, no tight clothing—in fact, care 
of the mother before the child is born. But if you do it 
alUhe time you won’t have the fun of the special routine.’ 

I can’t help it that I don’t like any form of excess, 
and I don’t see why you should bully me about it. You 
used to say that you admired what you called my sanity.* 
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‘Of course I admire it, silly. Don’t you recognise 
jealousy when you meet it? You’re so happy all- the time, 
pottering about here, painting furniture and making 
clothes and weeding the garden. I need some sort of 
stimulation to keep me going. It might do if you paid 
me rather more attention. I don’t want to be part of your 
carefully-ordered scheme of things. “For husband, allow 
one hour in the morning, two in the afternoon and four 
at night.” I want you to be adoring and self-abnegating, 
and to swoon with love whenever I come near you. Now 
I feel better. Put down that damned sewing and let’s go 
for a drive.’ 

As they drove he sang loudly, and between times he 
laughed—at nothing, at the whiteness of the road and the 
way it swept recklessly, gallantly somehow, round the 
shoulder of down, compelling you to follow it with 
the same nonchalant grace. He became mesmerised with 
the ease of driving, and almost believed that he was noU 
steering at all, but that the car was running on rails along 
the crown of the road. He pressed down his foot and she 
tore unheeding past gorse copse and beech wood and 
down into the weald. 

‘She’s touching seventy,* he called out, not really 
addressing Cecil, because he had forgotten she was there, 
‘not bad for the old bus.’ ^ ^ 

‘There’s a dangerous corner at the bottom of this lane, 
Cecil presently remarked, and Nicholas slowed down and 
looked at her affectionately and a little pityingly. Beyond 
her iiead in its yellow cap he caught sight of the word 
‘Teas* peering out of a tangle of honeysuckle on the front 
of an alluring cottage. With an idea of atoning for his 

boorishness he began to back the car. 

‘We’ll have tea in the garden,’ he said, ‘and raspberries 

if we can get them.’ 

‘0 Nicholas, it’s such awful waste of money. You know 
we’ve agreed that food out is real extravagance.^ 

‘My dear girl, we’re not so broke that we can t affor 
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eighteenpence for a cup of tea/ he answered irritably, 
then controlling himself added, ^After all, that three 
guineas for reading the French manuscript from Peters 
is pure extra.’ 

‘But it ought to go towards some of those awful bills.’ 

‘Don’t you worry your head about those,’ said Nicholas, 
drawing up at the side of the road. ‘I’ve told you they’ll 
be all right. We’re bound to have more money soon. I’m 
going to arrange for an overdraft for the time being. 
Don’t look so startled, there’s nothing unusual about that. 
Everyone lives on an overdraft these days—it’s better than 
going to the Jews, which is what I suspect that bloody 
little James—sorry,darling—of doing. Seriously,Cecil, you 
mustn’t bother about our finances so much or I’ll take 
back what I said about your being sane. You do your 
bit by economising as far as you can on the necessities, 
and let me indulge in a few tiny extravagances, if for 
no other reason, as a safeguard against my indulging in 
major excesses. Agreed? Good!’ 

‘You know,’ said Cecil smiling, as face to face on a 
pair of rickety wicker chairs they ate their raspberries, 
‘we have been talking about Daphne wanting her own way, 
but you*Te not bad at getting yours.’ 

Nicholas grinned back. 

‘It’s a jolly good thing I am,’ he answered, ‘then there 
won’t be any need for me to get a divorce. When you 
come to think of it/ he went on more seriously, ‘I sup¬ 
pose we’re all three rather spoiled, though you’re not to 
say I’m like Daphne, because I’m not.’ 

‘Of course you’re not really. And I can’t think why any 
ofyou should be spoilt, consideringyour upbringing. Or did 
Mems spoil you to make up for the O.M.’s harshness?’ 

He wasn’t exactly harsh; he was all-pervading, if you 
get me. Mems never had time to pay any attention to us. 
We saw extraordinarily little of her. I minded that—I was 
frightfully romantic about her.’ 

‘As I was about my father/ said Cecil. ‘Perhaps one 
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parent ought always to remain in the distance, so that the 
children can be romantic. I think I knew at heart that 
Father was rather a bad hat; anyhow I knew that he 
treated Mother badly, but that didn’t make the least 
difference. He was connected in my mind with sudden 
arrivals and stories of adventure and exciting presents.’ 

‘When did you stop being romantic about him?’ 

‘When I was about eighteen. He came home just after 
I’d left school and took me to London with him. I shall 
never forget his horrible coarse friends. At first Father 
ordered them about and stopped them telling dirty stories 
and wouldn’t let them touch me.’ 

‘My God, I should hope not!’ 

‘But later on, when he was drunk—we went from one 
kind of bar place to another—he just looked on in a half- 
ashamed, half-amused way, and one of the beastly men 
put his arm round my neck and tried to kiss me. He 
smelt frightful. And the others laughed and said all sorts 
of filthy things.’ 

‘My poor Cecil, how absolutely odious! No wonder 
you’ve got a horror of even anything faintly low now. I’m 
glad my romanticism wasn’t bashed on the head like that. 
I can’t think what I would have done if I had discovered 
that Mems drank or was a prostitute in disguise.’ 

‘Really, Nicky! Well, when did you stop being romantic 

about her?’ 

With a raspberry half-way to his mouth Nicholas 
stopped to consider, then announced: 

‘I don’t think I really ever have stopped. You see, she 
has so many of the qualities that make for romanc^ 
beauty and elusiveness—an amazing elusiveness, so that 
at times you really feel she isn’t there,^and its impos¬ 
sible to establish human contact with her.’ 

‘I’ve felt that. To tell the truth it rather annoys me, 
but I thought it probably had something to do with her 
being my mother-in-law.’ 

‘No, It’s nothing to do with that, and it w annoying— 
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more than annoying, it’s exasperating. But, even while 
you’re exasperated, you don’t blame her for it any more 
than you blame the downs or any other form of beauty 
when you get that feverish longing to possess them and 
are unable to do anything about it.’ 

‘I see. But what about your father? He couldn’t be 
expected to take it as calmly as you do.’ 

‘I don’t take it calmly. It’s been an agony, and I ex¬ 
pect it has a lot to do with the O.M.’s egomania and all 
the rest of it. I bet she made him suffer horribly, and 
I’m certain she doesn’t know about it herself. That sounds 
like an advertisement for halitosis, doesn’t it?’ 

‘How can you be so flippant? You’re always joking 
about the most serious things. Caroline does it, too.’ 

‘She does. I’m sorry if it offends you, but we’re made 
that way, and the flippancy doesn’t really detract in the 
least from the seriousness of our thoughts, I can laugh 
at the most sacred of things.’ 

‘I know you can,’ put in Cecil bitterly. 

. . without them becoming the slightest bit less 
sacred to me, I mean. That’s why I never understand the 
“bar blasphemy” people. I always suspect them of not 
wholeheartedly believing in their gods if they are scared 
of a joke about them. Catholics hardly ever object to a 
pretty piece of blasphemy, I wish I could sufficiently re- 
sip my independence of thought. Then I’d go Catholic. 
Wouldn’t Dick have a fit?’ 

T don’t understand why you want to. It’s such a hypo- 
cntical religion.’ 

Tt’s such a magnificent organisation,’ he retorted. 

Inats what appeals to me. To get some sort of pattern 
into one s life, to feel it’s in the least worth while, one 
must—unless one’s a creative artist—belong to some- 
thing, work for something, In fact believe in something. 
That s what the war did for one. Not that I for a moment 
believed that it was a war to end war, or that the Allies 
were m the right, or Rule Britannia or any of the rest of 
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it; but I believed in the organisation of the army, and 
I understood and appreciated my place in its scheme. 
Now there’s nothing to take its place. I’ve tried politics, 
and I’ve lost my faith in them because, whenever you 
think you’re on to something of vital importance, you 
find, controlling the issue, personal ambition and preju¬ 
dice and greed, or mere ignorance and indifference dis¬ 
guised as policy. It’s rather like that Wizard of Oz story 
I adored when I was a kid, in which the magician who 
has controlled everybody and everything turns out in the 
end to be a wretched little humbug who relies for his 
power on an elaborate mechanism of fakes. That’s why I 
envy Richard; he really does believe in this herb-quest, and 
whatever the hardships, essentially he’s happy. So’s Roger 
with his music.’ 

‘But heaps of people haven’t got one specific thing to 
do that they absolutely believe in,’ Cecil objected, ‘and 
yet they manage to be fairly happy. What about me for 
instance?’ 

Nicholas tipped his chair dangerously far back and con¬ 
templated the toes of his snow-white buckskin shoes. 

‘I’m not sure that women aren’t different,’ he answered 
after a while. ‘I think they have got more faith In their 
essential importance than men have. Daphne, of course, 
has that in the highest degree; you less, but still I think 
you do really believe in yourself.’ 

‘What about Caroline?’ Cecil enquired. 

‘She’s rather more like a man, and I daresay she worries 
about it sometimes. On the other hand she’s something 
of an artist and can live emotionally in the moment. _ 1 
say “emotionally,” because there’s the quite other living in 
the moment—the kind that you and I do—eating, digging 
the garden, going down to the sea, eating again, pmg to 
bed and loving one another. That’s on the material plane. 

‘How horrid you are to talk about our love as though it 

were material.’ , , ., , 

‘It is, profoundly so,’ said Nicholas calmly, thoug 
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course it’s emotional too. That’s the fascinating part of 
it, that physical delight is one of the short cuts to that 
emotional state which is really spiritual.’ 

‘I hate you to say our love is material. It sounds too ...’ 

‘Animal,’ Nicholas supplied. ‘I’m sorry, but at tlie 
moment 1 really was thinking about going to bed. But I 
must be wrong about women being dilTerent—although in 
general I think they are’—he went on reflectively, ‘be¬ 
cause Angela is exceedingly feminine and nobody could 
have less faith in themselves than she has. But then she 
hasn’t faith in anything at all, except perhaps Mems— 
and I doubt whether that has lasted. She wouldn’t think 
it was worth while to join anybody or to work for any¬ 
thing. Of course she hasn’t much vitality.’ 

‘She lives a very unhealthy life,’ said Cecil. 

‘What a hoop!’ exclaimed Nicholas. ‘Stop being so like 
yourself, and let’s go home. Do you want to drive?’ 

Cecil had just learnt to drive, and she did it slowly 
and deliberately, with her eyes fixed in utter concentra¬ 
tion on the road. He glanced at her pretty profile—so 
different, with its flattish nose and short upper lip, from 
anything in his own family—and his expression became 
both pitying and faintly amused. An onlooker might have 
thought his attitude to her patronising, but in reality it 
was redeemed from this by his respect; for while he 
mocked, he admired her integrity, and while he pitied her 
as his victim, he was grateful to her for taking him on. 

It’s curious, he reflected, how one gravitates towards the 
person one feels will be good for one. It’s rather like that 
immense cleverness of one’s inside knowing instinctively it 
needs green salad. On the other hand one doesn’t expect to 
live exclusively on green salad for the rest of one’s life. I 
never did hold with vegetarianism. He gave a short laugh, 
shook himself mentally and called out, ‘Come on, Cecil, 

stamp on it. There’s not a turning on either side for 
nearly two miles.’ 

As they came over the top of the hill in view of their 
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cottage, Nicholas saw a low car standing in front of the 
wall and on it perched two figures. 

‘It’s Angela and that young man of hers/ he cried. 
‘What fun!’ 

‘Poor things, I don’t suppose they have had any tea/ 
said Cecil, not taking her eyes off the road for a second 
to glance at the visitors. 

‘Never mind, the pubs will be open very soon, and I’ll 
go and get some drink. It’s the first lime Angela’s been 
down/ he added, anticipating disapproval. ‘We must cele¬ 
brate. Hullo, Angela.’ 

‘Hullo, Nicky. Hullo, Cecil. You know Adrian, don’t 
you?’ 

‘It’s very nice to see you,’ said Cecil, when she had 
stopped the car. ‘I’m sorry we were out. We hardly ever 
are at tea-time. Have you had any?’ 

‘Pears,’ said Adrian, ‘after the most lovely bathe.’ 
‘Well, come in, or would you rather stay out? I’ll get 
some drink as soon as the pubs open/ said Nicholas. 
‘Angela, how wonderful you’re looking!’ 

‘Yes, isn’t she?’ Adrian agreed. 

Bareheaded, bare-armed and bare-legged, she was 
dressed in a pink and white cotton frock that showed every 
curve of her tall, well-fleshed figure. Her skin was slightly 
tanned, her hair very fair after being washed in the sea 
and sunned, her greenish eyes brighter than their custom. 

‘I’m awfully well. It’s all Adrian’s doing,’ she ex¬ 
plained. ‘He looks after me so marvellously—makes me 
have proper meals and take exercise. And he has a flat 

roof where we sun-bathe.’ 

Nicholas saw that Cecil was going to speak, and put 

4 

'\ou will thoroughly approve, won’t you darling! You 
were lamenting the unhealthiness of Angela s life just 

^^°ButTdon’t quite understand/ Cecil said. ‘Have you 
left your job?’ 
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^Oh no, I’m still doing it, but it really leaves quite a 
lot of time—week-ends and evenings and lunch-time—we 
eat sandwiches naked on the roof when it’s fine, and these 
last days the sun’s been baking, even quite early in the 
morning.’ 

‘You see they are people after your own heart,’ said 
Nicholas. ‘Cecil can’t persuade me to shed my trousers.’ 

‘What, never?’ asked Adrian. 

‘You never really did like the sun,’ said Angela, 
‘although you’re miserable when there isn’t any.’ 

‘I do like it,’ Nicholas disagreed, ‘but I think there’s 
some magic connected with my trousers. I hate taking 
them off. Shorts? Abominable. Bathing dress? Almost 
as bad. Perhaps really it’s something to do with the 
castration complex. I fear if I lose my trousers I shall 
cease to be a man.’ 

Everyone roared with laughter except Cecil, who said: 

‘Then you don’t live at Thaxton Street any more?’ 

Yes, I do still live there really,’ Angela answered, as 
though thinking it out, and added, ‘but I’m going to 
Lancaster Gate next week,’ 


‘Oh, are you?’ Nicholas exclaimed with interest, and 
added a trifle jealously; ‘Has Mems asked you to?’ 

^Yes, Angela answered. ‘We arranged it last night.’ 

I want you to persuade her not to go,’ broke in Adrian 
earnestly, and Nicholas took his eyes off Angela to have, 
for the first time, a good look at her young man. What he 
saw of serious eyes and sensitive mouth, ungreased brown 
hair and well-cut flannel coat, he approved of. 

‘Look here, it’s'after six,’ he said. ‘Let’s go in your 
very nice-Iwking car and fetch some drink. I’m sure 

house, Angela.’ 

All right,’ Angela reluctantly answered, and as Adrian 
was walking across to the car she managed to whisper 

to him, Don’t let Nicky keep you away long, please. I’m 

gomg to hate it. I shan^t know what to say/ 

ut when she had been led through the pretty little 




rooms, with their oak furniture and their painted deal 
furniture and their oatmeal and blue curtains and their 
apple-green bedspreads, and she and Cecil were back in 
the garden, lying on cushions and chewing caramels, she 
found herself saying: 

‘I suppose you don’t want to have any children just yet, 
while you haven’t much money.’ 

‘It depends what you mean by “want.” I know I 
mustn’t,’ said Cecil seriously, ‘though I believe Nicholas 
would be quite pleased. He’s awfully irresponsible.’ 

‘But do you take any precautions?’ 

Cecil did not answer at once, and when she did it was 
to ask: 

‘Why do you want to know?’ 

‘Because,’ said Angela, lighting a cigarette, ‘I’m par¬ 
ticularly interested in the subject.’ 

‘But you’re not married,’ said Cecil, flushing. 

Angela wrinkled her forehead in thought. 

‘I know,’ she said conversationally. ‘I simply cannot 
make up my mind to marry him. Perhaps it’s rather a 
pity, as he’s such a darling. He’ll probably end by marry¬ 
ing someone horrid; there are plenty of those hard, bright 
little women among his friends.’ 

‘I don’t understand you at all,’ said Cecil. ‘Why not 

marry him if you’re so fond of him?’ 

‘There’s not much to understand, but I find the idea 
of marriage frightening,’ Angela explained. ‘It is so seldom 

happy.’ . j 

‘It’s in one’s own hands to make it so. 

‘0 Cecil, how can you say that? Think of all the awful 
things, quite outside one’s power to prevent, that can 
happen. To begin with love doesn’t last.’ 

‘The right kind does.’ 

‘I probably don’t know the kind you call^ right, and any¬ 
how I’m sure I haven’t got it for Adrian.’ ^ 

‘Then I think your relation with him’s all wrong. ^ 

‘I wonder why,’ Angela mused. ‘It’s all absolutely rig 
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between us—right in my sense of the word, that is.’ 

‘You must have a very special meaning for it then.’ 

‘I wonder if 1 have. I use it for genuine, unstrained- 
well, I suppose, really happy relationships.’ 

‘That’s got nothing on earth to do with right.’ 

‘Nothing on earth to do with moral—although I do 
think it’s rather moral of me not to marry him.’ 

‘But you said you didn’t want to.’ 

‘A bit of me does, because I’d prefer to be a married 
woman, and I’d like to have a home of my own. But it’s 
the lowest bit that would risk Adrian’s happiness for that.’ 

‘Don’t you ever want to have children?’ Cecil asked, 
with a note of longing in her voice. 

‘No,’ said Angela, ‘I don’t think I do. Of course again a 
bit of me does—the same superficial bit that wants to be 
married. It’s an attractive idea to have little objects run¬ 
ning about, always looking sweet and being happy and 
gay. But one knows that it isn’t really a bit like that. 
Apart from the napkins and the whooping cough, one is. 
quite powerless to make them happy, and . . .’ 

‘Oh, that’s ridiculous! Of course it’s in one’s power to 
make one’s children happy.’ 

‘Well, perhaps to some extent when they are tiny. But 
what’s the use of that, if the moment they are big all 
sorts of horrors happen to them? Besides, even when they 
are small, you may not be able to make them happy if 
there’s a war on or you go bankrupt.’ 

‘But why should these things happen?’ 

‘I don’t know, but they do; and if they don’t, life finds 
some other way of getting at people.’ 

‘Oh, I think you’re extraordinary,’ said Cecil. ‘I’d give 
anything to have a baby—I’ve wanted one for years— 
but I daren’t while we’re so hard up, and Nicholas might 
not be able to support it. But don’t tell him I told you, 
please. He’d be awfully hurt.’ 

No, of course I won’t. Poor Cecil. But how sweet and 
unselfish you are to him. And, as I want to take a leaf 
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from your book and not leave all the responsibility to 
other people, will you be awfully kind and tell me one 
or two things?* 

They were still deep in conversation half an hour later 
when the men returned. 

‘Sherry,’ said Nicholas, planting the bottle on the grass. 
‘Will you get some glasses, darling?’ 

‘May I help you get them?* asked Adrian, and Nicholas 
sat gracefully down on the cushions where his wife had 
been lying. Angela sat up and looked at him with interest. 

‘Well?’ she said. 

Nicholas preferred to take the query as referring to 
her own rather than to his life. 

‘I minded at first,’ he said. ‘It’s ridiculous of me, 
but I believe all men tend to believe that their sisters 
don’t. But I’ve got over it in the course of a couple 
of drinks and a talk with your young man, whom I like 
enormously.’ 

‘I’m so glad. I thought you might be slightly shocked, 
but I knew it would only be the upbringing kind, not the 
kind that really matters.* 

‘What a very Angelian remark. But you’re quite right, 
it was only the upbringing kind. And I want you to know 
that I absolutely understand your not wanting to marry, 
and if you feel like that you certainly oughtn’t to.’ 

‘I’m glad you agree. I’m afraid Cecil was rather horri- 

fied.* , 

‘I expect she was, but she’ll get over_ it, because she s 

very sane, although she is a bit of a puritan.* 

‘I admire some things about her awfully.* 

‘Such as?* 

‘Well, the thing I was thinking of she asked me not 
to tell you, but it’s part of her sort of practical w'sdom. 
Nicky, have you ever thought that some of our children 
or grandchildren might be mentally deficient?’ 

‘Do you mean because of Edie?’ 

‘Yes. Dick apparently told Caroline the other day that 
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there was a certain amount of madness in the history of 

the family.’ . 

‘Dipsomania, I expect. There’s probably something in 

every family.’ 

‘But she thinks James’s weakness of character is that, 
and though she didn’t actually say so, I m sure she thinks 
Father is mad.’ 

‘Well, so he is in a way, but not that way. I shouldn’t 
worry my head about It if I were you. I’m sure everyone 
gets these scares about their family at times—it’s a form 
of hypochondria—there’s always blindness, or cancer, or 
insanity or some such horror lurking in family histories, 
and except where they have been proved hereditary, I am 
sure it is best to ignore them. Besides, I take it that you 
aren’t going to have children If you are not going to get 
married.’ 

‘No, of course not,’ said Angela. 

‘And what are you going to do about living at home? 
I’ve heard Adrian’s point of view, which is a very reason¬ 
able one—bother, here are the others coming—I want to 
know yours.’ 

‘There’s nothing private about it,’ Angela assured him. 
‘I’ve got to go home.’ 

‘But do you want to?’ Nicholas asked, and added, as 
Cecil and Adrian joined them, ‘I know how you are going 
to answer, “with part of me I do.” ’ 

‘Well, it’s quite true,’ Angela answered, smiling a little 
sadly, ‘that with part of me I don’t.* 

Of course you don’t. How could she,’ Adrian appealed 
to the others, ‘want to live at home with an invalid father 
whos always been beastly to her?’ 

‘Mother says that I shan’t see much of him,’ said 
Angela before anyone else had time to speak. ^Besides, 
I believe I’ve got over my fear of him.’ 

‘That s because you’re fitter and happier than you have 
ever been before: you’ve said so yourself,’ Adrian re¬ 
torted. ‘But it won’t last long when you get back into that 
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depressing atmosphere/ 

‘You ought not to try to dissuade her if she feels it’s 
her duty to go home,’ said Cecil. 

‘On the other hand,’ said Nicholas, looking up from 
the bottle which, clasped between his knees as he sat 
on the ground, he was deftly uncorking with his one hand, 
‘we must not encourage her to sacrifice herself.’ Adrian, 
who had been almost scowling at Cecil, threw him a 
glance of gratitude. ‘None of us can be in favour of that 
—it would be such damned waste—and certainly not you, 
Cecil, whom I have often heard talk about the iniquity 
of daughters staying at home to look after aged parents 
and all that.’ 

‘I think it is iniquitous when the woman has a vocation 


—which may be a career or marriage-’ 

‘But because Angela isn’t ready to marry me and 
doesn’t want to be one of your damned women doctors or 
women novelists,’ Adrian broke in furiously, ‘you think 
it doesn’t matter how much she sacrifices herself.’ 

‘But what I haven’t been able to make you under¬ 
stand,’ said Angela softly, as she unconsciously took the 
glass Nicholas held out to her, ‘is that I am not sacrific¬ 
ing myself. I’m going home because with the most real 

part of me I want to go.’ ^ 

‘I expect you’re getting used to Angela’s parts by now, 
Nicholas put in to Adrian, raising an eyebrow as he 
spoke. ‘It’s always a mystery to me how she keeps in 
one piece at all with so many parts of her determined 

to do different things.’ , , • j 

‘Well, I do get rather disintegrated,’ Angela admitted. 

‘Yes, she tears herself into pieces,’ Adrian complained, 

‘she won’t let herself be happy; ^she’s always analysing 

everything, even our relationship.’ ^ 

‘She never would let Nature take its course,^ said 

Nicholas. ‘As a kid she used to dig up the bulbs in her 

garden to see how they were getting on.’ 

‘And how do you know that the part of you that wants 
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to go home is the most real part?’ Adrian pressed what 

he felt to be a slight advantage. 

‘She means the good part,’ Cecil declared. Only every¬ 
one seems to be afraid of the word “good these days. 

‘It isn’t good to do what you want to,’ Angela retorted. 
‘Then don’t you want to live with me?’ Adrian de¬ 
manded. 

‘0 darling, you know I do. It’s so hard to explain, even 
to myself. But If you’ll be patient for a minute, I’ll try. 
The drink may help.’ She drained off the sherry and sat, 
turning the glass in her fingers and watching the rainbow 
refractions of light as she thought, until Nicholas silently 
refilled it. 

‘Let’s go in and get the supper ready,’ Cecil leaned over 
and murmured to him. 

‘No. I want to hear,’ he answered. 

‘But it’s becoming so personal,’ she whispered. ‘They 
must want to be alone.’ 

‘On the contrary, I think they want an audience, other¬ 
wise they wouldn’t be having the discussion here.’ 

‘Now I understand what Asta means when she talks 
about English people’s horrible lack of reticence,’ said 
Cecil. ‘I’m going in anyhow.’ 

‘Very well, darling. I’ll come and help you in a minute. 
Make an exquisite omelette, will you? No, don’t take the 
glasses.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Angela at last, reaching for a cigar¬ 
ette, ‘the root of the matter, as you probably realise 
—certainly Nicholas must—^though for some reason 

she hasn’t been mentioned, is not Father at all, but 
Mems.’ 

Yes, our elusive Mother is at the root of most of our 
family affairs,’ said Nicholas. 

You mean she needs you,’ said Adrian. ‘Well, why 
cant your sister, who’s divorcing her husband, live at 
home and help her instead?’ 

I mean that I need her,’ said Angela. 
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‘Ah, now we’ve got to it,’ exclaimed Nicholas, beaming 
with interest. 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Adrian rather coldly. ‘You’re 
not a child. How can you need her? It’s true you’re not 
particularly good at standing on your own feet, but you 
don’t have to much when I’m around.’ 

‘I know, you’re an angel to me. It isn’t that. I sup¬ 
pose it is quite simply that I love her.’ 

‘But, my dear child, hundreds of girls who love their 
mothers go off and get married and live quite happily 
without them!’ 

‘Yes, I suppose they do,’ Angela considered. ‘But they 
can’t have the same sort of feeling for them that I have for 
Mems. It’s as if’—she paused and then brought out with 
obvious difficulty—‘as if my life were irrevocably joined 
to hers.’ 

‘As though the umbilical cord had never been properly 
severed,’ Nicholas suggested. 

‘It all sounds most unnatural to me,’ said Adrian doubt- 

fully. 

‘Perhaps it is. But that doesn’t necessarily make it 
untrue,’ observed Nicholas. 

‘And until I can get my relationship with her straight¬ 
ened out,’ Angela went on, ‘I shall never be really happy, 
nor I believe will she. So 1 can’t possibly miss the chance 
of doing it. It’s not going to be easy, because on the sur¬ 
face we’re so frightfully different, but I think with time- 
now that you’ve helped me to be more sure of myself, 
Adrian, and I’m less frightened of Father—it may be all 
right. And anyhow it’s worth trying. It seems to me, 
she wound up almost fervently, ‘to be the only thing that 
is quite certainly worth doing, to get one’s relationships 
with the people one really cares for absolutely right 

‘Well, ours won’t be absolutely right from my point ol 
view if I hardly ever see you,’ said Adrian dolefully. 

‘0 darling, how awful! But we really shall be able to 

meet quite often.’ 
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‘And perhaps/ Nicholas suggested, seeing that Angela 
was very nearly in tears, ‘when once Angela’s got this 
relationship put right she’ll feel able to separate herself. 
You’re really rather a stickler for perfection, my girl, in 
spite of your amorality. And then the umbilical cord can 
be finally severed, and you can be joined once more to 
your true love. How’s that? Let’s drink to it. And now, 
shall we go in and have some grub?’ 

‘By the way, Angela,’ he asked, as they ate the ex¬ 
quisite omelette, ‘has the O.M. been told about Daphne 
yet?’ 

‘Oh, goodness, I forgot you didn’t know about that. 
She told him herself yesterday, and he flew into a rage 
and practically threw her out of the house.’ 

‘Good for him!’ cried Nicholas, tossing his fork into 
the air and deftly catching it again. ‘I have twice the 
respect for him I had before. And she was so positive 
he’d take her side. I bet she’s sick.’ 

‘Yes, I think she is. Poor Mems had an awful time. 
She went away in hysterics —Daphne in hysterics, can 
you imagine such a thing?—and the O.M.’s fury shook 
him up so much that he had to go to bed.’ 

‘Poor old chap. But, ok, doesn’t it serve her right?’ 
Nicholas still gloated. 

‘I suppose it does,’ said Angela, ‘but I can’t help think¬ 
ing it’s a good thing she should divorce Patrick if she 
feels like that about him. Though, of course, I’m sorry for 
T.P. and Harriet.’ 

‘I’m so glad to hear you stick up for her,’ said Cecil 
warmly. ‘1 can’t see why she should be considered a 
criminal and him a martyr when he’s behaved like that,’ 

^ ^ I gather he’s an awfully nice chap,’ said Adrian, ‘but 
It s true that people are usually biassed in the man’s 
favour.’ 

Now look here, Cecil,’ said Nicholas, ‘if you discovered 
I was having an affair, would you necessarily divorce me 
if we had children, I mean, not to speak of my career 
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being ruined by the scandal?’ 

‘Im afraid 1 should have to,’ Cecil answered seriously. 
1 do understand that point of view,’ said Angela, ‘of 
wanting absolutely to smash up a thing that has stopped 
being perfect.’ 

‘\Vell, you’re both idealists in your own way,’ Nicholas 
forgave them; but went on wickedly, ‘I see I shall have 
to be very, very careful. But I don’t believe Daphne is 
an idealist,’ he added after a moment. ‘She’s as worldly 
as I am, so she hasn’t any excuse. Hullo, what’s that?’ 
Someone was rapping on the front door. 

‘I suppose it’s a tradesman,’ said Cecil, getting up. 
‘Some of them will use the front door.’ 

But Nicholas was by this time hanging out of the 
window. 

‘It’s a telegraph boy,’ he reported. ‘Hi, boy, bring it 
here, please! I suppose,’ he turned to the room, ‘somebody 
wants to come and stay. Our friends tend rather to love 
us at fine week-ends.’ 

He leaned out of the window again to reach the tele¬ 
gram and, his head and shoulders still outside the room, 
opened it with the aid of his strong teeth. When he 

turned this time he was pale. 

‘Father’s dangerously ill again,’ he announced in a low, 

emotional voice. . 

‘He must have been even more upset by that row with 

Daphne than we realised,’ said Angela. 

There was a moment’s silence and Nicholas looked at 

the telegram again. 

Then Cecil asked: ‘Shall you have to go up? 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Nicholas sharply, ‘I must go at 
once. No answer,’ he shouted to the waiting boy. 

‘Would you like me to come with you?’ Cecil tenta¬ 
tively pursued. , 

‘No you’d better not. I may have to stay the nignt. 

‘Do'you think I ought to go?’ Angela enquired unwill¬ 
ingly. 
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‘Yes, 1 should think so. Oh, well, I daresay you needn’t 
yet. You’d better ring up during the evening and see how 

ll *s ^ 

‘I feel I can’t bear another business like last time,’ 
Angela ezplained. 

‘It won’t be the same as last time,’ Nicholas told her. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because he can’t possibly live this time,’ said Nicholas 
grimly. ‘He’s eighty-two and his heart’s weak. 1 must 
go and collect some things.’ 

‘I’ll come and help you,’ said Cecil. 

‘Then is Nicholas fond of your father?’ Adrian asked in 
a rather perplexed voice, as soon as he was alone with 
Angela. 

“Goodness, no. What makes you ask that?’ 

‘He seemed so upset.’ 

‘He’s excited. He awfully wants him to die.’ 

‘I don’t like that,’ said Adrian, doggedly. 

‘Does it shock you?’ Angela was thoughtful. ‘That’s 
because I can’t make you understand what it’s all been 
like—how the O.M. has spoilt things for us. It ought 
to have been so lovely at home—thinking back I do often 
remember it as nicer than it was, I’m sure, but even so, 
there’s always his shadow looming.’ 

‘But what was the matter with him? What did he do to 
you?’ 

‘Oh, he didn’t do much. It was just his being there 
that was terrible. It was as if—it’s awfully hard to ex¬ 
plain—as if a sort of gloom emanated from him. It still 
IS like that. He can spoil a day for anybody, poison it 
by some remark about the weather. It really is as if he 
poisons any bit of life he touches. Do you understand at 
all.’she asked Adrian earnestly. 

His tone was lighter. 

^ No, I don’t think I do—except that you have a morbid 
imagination.’ 

Adrian, it’s not imagination, it’s naked fact. He has that 
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effect on everyone. Even the nurses in that last illness 
came to feel it in the end; none of them would stay longer 
than they had to.* 

‘But, look here, you keep on telling me your childhood 
was the happiest time of your life. I don’t see how it 
can have been happy if you felt like that about your 
father.* 

‘No, of course it was often rather miserable, but I hated 
being dug out of it. I think unhappy states one is used 
to are often better than new ones. And you see I did love 
Solthwaite. I’d like you to see it some time, though I hate 
going back. Look, here’s Nicholas.* 

‘Good-bye,’ Nicholas called gaily, waving his bag, ‘ring 
up when you get to town,* and with Cecil at his heels, 
carrying a coat, he hurried to the car. 

Adrian silently watched him climb in and start it up. 
Then he turned again to Angela. 

‘Well, it gets me,’ he said, ‘a man going off like that 
to see his father die.* 

‘Father’s always been terribly jealous of him,* Angela 
explained. ‘He never could bear Mother to pay him any 
attention.’ 

‘Then I’m surprised he was so furious at his marrying. 
I should have thought he would be glad to have him out 

of the way.’ ^ ^ 

‘Well, now that he’s so much of an Invalid he gets all 

the attention anyhow. And he does hate any of us to do 

anything without consulting him.’ 

‘Are you talking about the O.M.?’ Cecil asked, coming 
slowly into the room as the purr of the car died away. 
Perhaps, after all, I shan’t ever see him. Someti^mes 1 
find it very hard to believe in his existence—as a human 
being, that is. I feel he’s just a sort of weight on all our 

lives.’ I 

‘I can’t believe he’s real either,’ said Adrian eager y. ^ 

‘That’s not quite so strange,* said Cecil. ‘After all he s 
not your father-in-law.’ 
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‘But anyhow/ said Angela, ‘he won’t die. Long after 
we’re dead he’ll still be there.’ 


‘Even things as dramatic as these illnesses of Father’s 
lose something by repetition,’ Nicholas remarked to Tom 
as, the next morning, they stood in the library together, 
after hearing Sir Bertram Cobbold’s opinion that they 
might once more hope. 

‘Yes,’ Tom replied uncertainly, afraid that he was going 
to be tricked into some expression of his feelings, ‘but it 
certainly is a very strange business.’ 

‘Well, perhaps he’ll cry wolf once too often,’ Nicholas 
suggested, and then, seeing the shocked expression on his 
half-brother’s good-humoured face, went on: ‘What do you 
do now, Tom? Back to the grindstone, or have you got 
time to come out and have some lunch? I know a quite 
decent little Italian restaurant surprisingly at the back of 
us. What about it?’ 

That would be very nice if you don’t think your mother 
needs us.’ 

‘Oh, she’ll be stuck to the sick-bed closer than a 
brother,’ Nicholas answered disgustedly. ‘It’s never any 
use trying to see her these days. Besides, we can come 
back when we’ve had some food. Mrs. Ryan’s sure not 
to give us anything edible. She’s bad enough at ordinary 

times, but in crises-well, consider last night’s dinner.’ 

^ shocked, but enjoying the stimulation of 
Nicholas’s company, Tom allowed himself to be lured out 

of the house and up the hill towards Paddington and the 
restaurant. 

^ Curious,’ Nicholas said, after they had gone some steps 
m silence, ‘to trace the consequences back to the action. 
1 have just realised that if Patrick had not kicked James 
out of the house, when he tried to borrow from him last 
winter, we should not be here together to-day in these 
particular circumstances.* 
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‘I don’t follow that/ said Tom. 

‘Well, James’s motive for giving away Patrick was 
revenge—odd, by the way, that he didn’t attempt black¬ 
mail. I suppose he had just enough sense to know that 
Patrick wouldn’t stand for it. There would have been 
a muck if he’d tried that. We couldn’t have kept it from 
the O.M.’ 

‘No,’ Tom agreed. ‘As you say, it is almost surprising, 
because I have a feeling James would do anything, how¬ 
ever foolish, these days to get money. Have you seen 
him lately?’ 

‘No, and I hope I shall never see him again.’ 

‘I have to see him whenever I’m in town, both for his 
own sake and for that of the business. Though I’m not 
sure it’s much use. Cuthbert says he constantly turns up 
in the morning not fit for work at all.’ 

‘You mean with a hang-over, as Phil would put it,’ said 
Nicholas. ‘Well, why not give the young man the sack?’ 

‘I can’t. I might almost say I dare not. I have Amy 
to consider. But if only James had been a reliable chap 
he could have been such an enormous help to me.’ 

‘Yes, it’s bad luck on you certainly,’ said Nicholas, and 
added after a moment’s thought, ‘I suppose it really was 
just as much of a grief to you as to the O.M. that neither 
Richard nor I went into the business, though you were 
too decent to make a fuss about it.’ 

‘Of course I should have liked it,’ Tom admitted, ‘but 
I can’t regret Richard’s decision now. That is a life worth 

living.’ ^ 

With difficulty Nicholas swallowed the criticism, and 
as they went into the restaurant asked for the latest 

news. ^ 

‘They have already made important discoveries,’ Tom 
answered eagerly. ‘That is to say they have collected a 
great deal of data about various drugs up to now un¬ 
known to medical science. Richard says Dr. Edelstem 
writes everything down in great detail, and carries the 
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notes in a despatch case, from which he will not be parted 
for a moment.’ 

‘But have they discovered anything about this child¬ 
birth business? What about a jritto misto, Tom?’ 

‘That sounds very nice. No, they haven’t found out 
anything positive yet, but the effects of these various 
drugs are such that combinations of them might easily 
have some effect in that connection; and although they 
haven’t yet found the tribe that is supposed to use such 
a concoction, they have heard more rumours of its exist¬ 
ence, and they are all as keen as mustard to get on to 
it. They have seen some most interesting things. 
Richard hasn’t time to write at great length—but some 
time I must show you the letter in which he describes 
their narrow escape from some natives who took fright at 
their arrival and pelted them with poisoned arrows. By 
a miracle nobody was hurt, and afterwards they made 
great friends with them. Just think of it. No, Nicholas, 
you see I couldn’t want him to miss all that—apart from 
the immense value of the investigation if it succeeds, the 
life itself is such a fine, free, adventurous one. One 
couldn’t want a young man to exchange that for the hum¬ 
drum life of business.* 

‘But it oughtn’t to be hum-drum,’ said Nicholas. 

‘Waiter, you can get draught bitter, can’t you? Couple 

of pints in a jug, please. Perhaps it can’t quite compete 

with poisoned arrows—however, Richard’s welcome to 

those as far as I am concerned—but the idea that business 

life is dull does seem to me to be entirely wrong, Tom. 

You bet Collett’s wasn’t dull when the O.M. was making 
It hum!’ 

‘Well, if you feel like that about business life I wish 
you would come in and help me to make it hum a little 
more, said Tom twstfully. 

‘Sometimes really think I will,* said Nicholas. 

k)o, said Tom, and he started on the slow and detailed 
account of Collett’s that he had prepared for the O.M.’s 
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ears. Nicholas grew bored and exchanged glances with a 
plump young Italian waitress. 

At last he interrupted: 

‘Have some more of this stuff, Tom/ and with the girl’s 
liquid and admiring eyes upon him, he deftly helped the 
dish, holding spoon and fork together in his hand as a 
waiter does. 

‘It’s very neat/ said Tom, smiling sadly as he realised 
Nicholas’s lack of interest, and concluded that it was 
no use hoping that he would ever do anything more than 
talk about coming into Collett’s. 

‘I do do it beautifully, don’t I?’ said Nicholas, going on 
and on, choosing morsels from the dish for the pure joy 
of lifting them. ‘You know how I learnt?’ 

‘No/ 

‘Benito taught me. The first time I went to the Berkeley 
after I’d recovered, the great Benito, who had not served 
a dish for years, gave me lessons with his own hand. And 
now he admits I do it very well!’ Delighted with himself, 
Nicholas chopped up his food and set to work on it. 

When they had finished they walked back to Lancaster 
Gate, and then, while Nicholas stayed to talk to Emily, 
Tom went off to have tea with Roger at Roger’s club. 

‘So Angela’s really coming back here to live/ Nicholas 
said, sitting beside Emily on the sofa. ‘Mems, darling, 
why don’t you relax and loll a bit? You can’t possibly 
rest sitting up like a poker.’ 

Emily laughed a little uneasily, but she could not make 
the effort to relax. 

‘Yes, she’s coming home,’ she answered. ‘How did you 
know? Have you seen her?’ 

‘She came down to the cottage yesterday with Adrian 

Wing.’ 

‘Oh, did she? Nicky, what do you think of Mr. Wing?j 

‘He’s a thoroughly nice chap, and devoted to Angela. 

^And 

‘She’s fond of him,’ said Nicholas, and added, when 
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he realised the signlhcance of the silence that followed 
his words, ‘Oh no, she doesn’t mean to marry him. She 

doesn’t mean to marry at all.’ ^ 

‘How absurd!’ flashed Emily. ‘She can’t possibly know. 
Then, as Nicholas sardonically raised an eyebrow, she 
went on: ‘Well, I hope she’ll be happy at home.’ 

‘Of course she will, as long as you don’t spend all your 
time rushing out to meetings when the O.M. needs you, 
and sitting with him when he’d be quite happy alone. Oh, 
sorry, Mother, I’m in a bad temper. Look here, get your 
things on and let’s go for a drive while you’re free.’ 


Roger’s club represented all the arts, and Tom had 
never been there before. He rather wished, as he entered 
its narrow hall crowded with women, that he had asked 
Roger to meet him instead at the dignified institution to 
which he and the O.M. belonged; and when he was taken 
by a musical-comedy page in scarlet and white, up a 
staircase decorated with drawings of nudes, to the door 
of a room from which noise issued like the sound of a 
full house’s enthusiastic applause heard over a very 
powerful wireless set, he was quite certain. The page led 
him tortuously between small tables, at which smartly 
dressed women—or so they all seemed to Tom—were 
having tea with men of e^ery description. He felt their 
eyes sweep over him with indifferent curiosity as he 
passed, and he was afraid he would tread on one of the 
elegant shoes that lined his course, or lurch into one of 
the small tables and send the china, silver, pastries and 
hot tea flying. At last he saw the goal of Roger’s familiar 
face, and made for it joyfully, almost forgetting his em¬ 
barrassment. Then dismay overcame him more strongly 
than^ ever, when he realised that Roger was not alone, 
but in the company of a pale young man in a lavender 

tie, and a young woman with eyelashes of tremendous 
length. 
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But fear could not freeze the geniality of his greeting, 
though the coolness of Roger’s response did a little chill 
him. He valiantly hid his disappointment, however, and 
was cordial in his handshakes with Roger’s friends, who 
were introduced to him as Miss Carmichael and Mr. Bell. 
He told himself that he was an old fool, and that of course 
he wanted to meet Roger’s friends and see Roger’s way 
of life, or else he would lose touch with him altogether; 
and yet when he was settled in the low wicker-chair which 
Roger with some difficulty liad found for him, a great 
heaviness descended on him. He found it hard to hear 
the conversation or, when he caught a phrase or two, to 
make sense of it, as it concerned people he did not know, 
and plays, concerts and parties to which he had not been. 
After a while he gave up the effort to follow, and then it 
was impossible not to feel a little bitter as the talk flowed 
on without him. Besides, though he tried to persuade 
himself that it was only his imagination, he felt a tinge 
of pitying contempt for his rusticity in Roger’s glances. 
He found himself reflecting that it would not matter very 
much to Roger if he ceased to exist altogether, and then 
dropped into wondering whether anyone would really 
care. Richard was fond of him certainly, but his work 
came first, and as long as that was going well he would 
not have time to grieve deeply, and even though his re¬ 
lationship with Barbara was so delightful, he could not 
help feeling that her real life was largely Independent of 
him. At last he roused himself from his thoughts and after 
waiting some time for a pause in a conversation, asked. 

‘How are you getting on with your music, Roger? 

Three pairs of eyes were turned on him. Mr. Bellas 
were amused, Miss Carmichaers surprised, and Rogers 
rather disgusted. 

‘Oh, all right, I think,’ Roger answered presently. tJi 
course, old Griffiths is an ass and knows nothing what¬ 
ever about music, but on th# whole^one can keep out o 

his way.’ 
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‘Roger was simply marvellous as Fra Diavolo, Mr. 

Rushbrooke,’ put in Mr. Bell. _ , , i i a r- 

‘And he’s composed a ravishing fox-trot, added Miss 

Carmichael. . . 

‘Oh—er—I see,’ said Tom, his tone of voice apologising 

for his dull way of taking the joke, and then it slowly 
dawned upon him that it had not been a joke, but simply 
the answer to his question about Roger’s progress. He 
felt shaken; but good manners arising from genuine kind¬ 
liness caused him to suspend judgment even now, and to 
seek a causeway between his own and Roger’s world. 
Besides, though shaken, his long business experience 
would not allow him to be thrown totally off his balance 
by this failure of contact. It was to the girl he said: 

‘What is Fra Diavolo?’ 

‘It’s a comic opera we’ve been doing at college,’ she 
answered indolently. ‘Roger played lead.’ 

‘That must have been fun,’ Tom turned to him. ‘But 
don’t you find all these things rather interfere with your 
work?’ 

‘Oh well ... I work by fits and starts.’ 

Roger seemed quite unconcerned; he had not resented 
the implied criticism, he was too far removed. Tom’s 
eyes strayed involuntarily to Mr. Bell, but something— 
he could not have told what—made him avert them almost 
hurriedly. A dull, distant rumble of resentment tinged 
his unhappy sense of failure, but this sense was so much 
to the fore that his impulse was to leave instantly. The 
contrary instinct, however—not to shirk anything merely 
because it was unsatisfactory—kept him for a few 
moments longer in his chair. Then—but even then with 
unusual abruptness—he obseryed that he must catch a 
train, and rose. 

He bowed to Miss Carmichael and murmured a good¬ 
bye to the nonchalantly half-rising Mr. Bell, but was 

delighted to find that Roger intended to see him to the 
door. 
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There’s time yet, he said to himself, as he circumnavi¬ 
gated the tables once more; he’s surely going to ask me 
why I am in London and how his mother is or whether 
there is any news of Richard. But Roger was stopped 
by someone to discuss seats for a ballet, so Tom descended 
the long staircase alone, and even stood waiting in the 
lobby for a few moments before Roger, with his easy, 
graceful stride, came up to him. And then it was only 
to say, ‘Well, good-bye, Father,’ and amiably to edge him 
towards the door. 

Tom stood alone in Leicester Square, watching the en¬ 
chantment of moving lights against a yet light sky, and 
savouring his bitterness. 

I’ve tried, he answered his rising sense of failure, but 
it isn’t any good. He shall have his money while I’ve any 
to give him, but I can’t pretend any longer to sympathise. 
As human beings we’re no use to one another at all. 
Presently he hailed a taxi and, as he was hurried to the 
station, his thoughts swung gratefully back to Richard. 
He took out his last letter and re-read it for the fifth time 
greedily. 

% 

Daphne was having a busy afternoon. First she had 
been round to Lancaster Gate with some flowers—she had 
made up her mind, when she heard he was probably going 
to live, to forget her Father’s cruelty and make it up with 
him as soon as possible. Next she had been to see her 
solicitors, where she was disagreeably surprised to be 
treated, not as an interesting lady, but as an ordinary 
though quite amusing Case, and to be asked vulgar ques¬ 
tions by the clerk. Then she had gone home and, looking 
sad but very dignified, told the parlourmaid that the 
master was not going to live there any longer, and she was 
to pack his clothes and send them to the club. Rivers 
was quite obviously upset, and Daphne wondered how 
exactly she was now explaining the situation to the other 
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servants. Her own next duty was to tell the children, it 
was important that they should hear her version of the 
story before anyone else started putting ideas into their 
heads. She thought it out very carefully, and when they 
came to the drawing-room after tea, she had not long to 
wait before T.P. asked, as he had every day the last 

month: ,i , 

‘Mother, have you heard yet when Daddy s coming 

backi’ 

She held out her hand to him, and in a very gentle 
voice answered: ‘He isn’t coming back here at all, T.P. 

I want to talk to you both about it.’ 

T.P. turned very white and Harriet, after staring 
stupidly at her mother for some seconds, grew scarlet. 

‘Is he dead?’ she blurted out. 

‘No,’ said Daphne, ‘he isn’t dead. At least it is rather 
like him being dead to me; but come and sit down here 
beside me and 1 will explain.’ 

Unwillingly they dragged their feet across the carpet, 
and for once Daphne did not correct them. They sat on 
each side of her, stiffly, like wooden dolls. 

‘You see,’ said Daphne, still in the same even gentle 
tones, ‘when people are married they make certain very 
serious promises to one another, and if they break their 
promises they can’t be married any more. Your father has 
broken his promises to me, so he will have to stop being 
my husband.’ 

‘Oh, will he be put in prison?’ Harriet broke out, trying 
not to cry, because her mother was very stern about lack 
of self-control. 

‘No, Harriet. He won’t be punished, except by his 
own conscience and by not being able to live with us any 
more.’ 

‘But he’s still our father, isn’t he?’ T.P. said staunchly, 
although he was very frightened. ‘He hasn’t broken any 
promises to us!’ 

It is almost like breaking a promise to you, don’t you 
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think/ Daphne’s voice was particularly gentle now, *10 
treat your mother in this way? You see it’s breaking a 
sort of law of the family and being disloyal to all of us.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure he didn’t mean to,’ Harriet broke in, burst¬ 
ing into tears. ‘Can’t you forgive him and make it up, 
and all of us be friends again? We’re always taught to 
forgive people!’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Harriet. You’re talking about what you 
don’t understand. There’s nothing to cry about. It’s not 
a matter of forgiveness.’ 

‘But Father will be at H.G. when we go down for the 
holidays, won’t he?’ T.P. was deeply thinking it out. 

‘We shan’t be going to Hinton Grange any more. We 
will try to find some nice little cottage for the holidays— 
perhaps near Uncle Nicholas/ Daphne suggested, know¬ 
ing that both children were fond of him, and feeling the 
need of some bait to draw them over to her side. 

But at this T.P. broke out in horror: 

‘But what about the ponies?’ And Harriet, between 
fresh sobs, explained that she had planted primroses in 
a secret place for next Easter, and T.P. reminded Daphne 
that his father had said he would be good enough to jump 
this year, and Harriet said she had left a bear in the 
hollow oak, and he would die if she didn’t fetch him, and 
T.P. said that he wanted to see whether the willow wrens 
would build again in the same place, because he had only 
found them last spring after the eggs were hatched, and 
he wanted a willow wren’s egg. ‘Daddy’s awfully in¬ 
terested in that too,’ he added almost defiantly. ‘I think 
it was really him that found them last year, only he rather 

decently pretended it was me.’ 

‘Harriet, stop howling,’ Daphne broke in sharply. I na 
very sorry you should be disappointed—both of you 
—but it can’t be helped. Your father should have thought 
of that before he-before he broke his promise.’ 

‘I’m sure he didn’t know/ said Harriet desperately. 

‘What was the promise anyway?’ T.P. enquired. 
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Daphne had hold of herself again, and her answer was 
quiet and measured. 

‘I can’t explain that to you, T.P., until you are a little 
older, but when you are a man and have a wife and 
children of your own you will understand—and so will 
you, Harriet, when you have a good and faithful husband.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall ever marry,’ said T.P. thought¬ 
fully. ‘It might be rather fun to have children to play 
with, but 1 shan’t want to have a wife.’ 

‘Oh, I’d love to have a husband,’ cried Harriet, for¬ 
getting her grief. ‘I’m going to marry someone just 
like Daddy . . . except,’ she added, becoming suddenly 
aware of her mother’s eye, ‘he will always keep his 
promises.’ 

‘And you see, T.P.,’ Daphne went on, ignoring their 
views upon marriage, ‘you are the man of the family now, 
so it is up to you to be very thoughtful and responsible. 
I shall be able to tell Grandfather that after all I have 
somebody to take care of me, and so he needn’t be 
worried.’ 


^Would he be worried?’ Harriet asked incredulously. 

‘Yes, of course he would. How silly you are, Harriet. I 
dont believe you have taken in a word I have said the 
whole afternoon,* 

I ve taken in that we can’t see Father or go to H.G.,* 
Harriet replied tremulously. 

Well now, run along both of you and try to be sensible 
about this. You know Mother has your good at heart 
always, don’t you? 

Don t you?’ she urged, when at first there was no reply. 

Xes, they answered meekly, and to her ‘Then come 

and give me a kiss,’ went over meekly and pressed their 

hps against her fragrant powdered cheek, then still meekly 
withdrew to their own quarters. 

But, left alone, Daphne did not feel quite comfortable 
about them Uey had not taken for granted as com¬ 
pletely as she did herself the infallibility of her judgment, 



and she saw that she would have to be careful. Altogether 
she felt that her family was treating her very badly. 


‘Well?’ said Irene expectantly as soon as her husband 
came into the drawing-room. It was nearly midnight, and 
Tom had hoped she would be in bed; he felt far too tired 
to talk. He walked heavily over to her, conventionally 
kissed her cheek, to which caress she paid not the slightest 
attention, although he was certain she would be offended 
if it were omitted, and then turned to the table on which 
stood the whisky decanter. She eyed him disapprovingly 
as he poured out his drink. 

‘I wasn’t able to talk to Father after all,’ Tom wearily 
told her. 

‘Oh!’ Irene exclaimed disgustedly. ‘You mean you 
didn’t have the courage. I wish I’d been there. I’d have 
talked to him. You’re hopeless.’ 

‘I mean that I didn’t see him at all,* Tom answered 
patiently, though inwardly he writhed. ‘He was ill when 
I got there on Saturday afternoon and yesterday he had 
another of his heart attacks. He was quite bad for a time, 
but he seems to have turned the corner now.’ Tom gave 
a little groan of fatigue as he sat stiffly down and stretched 


out his legs. 

‘How tiresome of Emily not to tell you he was ill. lou 
needn’t have gone up at all. And why didn’t you let me 
know what was going on?’ 

‘I didn’t think there was any point in agitating you 
until we knew which way things were going, and 
I was ready to come home,’ Tom slowly explained. And 
as for Emily telling me, to begin with I had to 
and see Cuthbert on Friday in any case, and secondly, 
Father wasn’t ill at the time I started. Daphne upset him 
that afternoon just before I got to Lancaster Gate. 

‘Daphne upset him,’ Irene echoed unbelievingly, out 

she’s always so good with him.* 




‘Yes, she usually is,’ Tom agreed, and finished his 
whisky. ‘Well, don’t you think we might go up now, my 
dear? It’s very late indeed.’ 

‘But you must tell me about Daphne—how she upset 
him,’ Irene almost screamed. ‘You are extraordinary. 
You come back after three days away and tell me nothing. 

I want to know about Roger, too. I don’t know why you 
should be so secretive, and you’ve taught Barbara to be 
the same.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ Tom sighed. ‘I thought perhaps I could tell 
you about everything in the morning, as it’s so late now.’ 

‘And then you know quite well you’re off to the office 
at nine o’clock, without doing more than putting your 
head round the door, and when you come in again at 
dinner-time you’re as glum as ever.’ 

‘I’m sorry.’ This time Tom sounded more genuinely 
apologetic. ‘It certainly must be very trying for you. Very 
well, I will try to tell you all the news, only, at the risk 
of shocking you, I am going to have another drink.’ 

She did not offer to get it for him, so he was forced to 
drag his stiff limbs up again from the comfortable chair. 

‘You all drink too much,’ she commented, ‘you and 
Richard and James and Nicholas.’ 

‘Well, anyhow,’ Tom retorted in exasperation, ‘I don’t 
suppose Roger has ever tasted anything stronger than 
cocoa in his life.’ 

‘I don’t see why you should sneer at him,’ Irene cried 
furiously. ‘You seem to think it’s manly to drink too 
much. Anyhow, Roger’s just as much a man as his 
brother, if he doesn’t go off to the ends of the earth with 
drunken little Jews,’ 

‘My dear, we’re being very foolish,’ said Tom. ‘Come 
a on^ let us go to bed.’ He swallowed down his drink 

1 lights. Irene unwillingly rose 
and followed him. 

When they were half-way up the stairs, however, she 

stopped and cried indignantly: 
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‘But you never told me about Daphne after allP 

‘She’s going to divorce Patrick/ Tom answered, pant¬ 
ing as he mounted behind her. 

‘Divorce him, why?’ Irene sounded positively pleased 
with her husband. 

‘For the only reason one can get a divorce in England/ 
Tom answered drily, as he reached her stair. 

‘Oh, how disgusting!’ cried Irene. ‘With those children 
too.’ 

‘Yes, they are the people I’m sorry for,’ said Tom, 
without stopping in his slow ascent. 
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IV 


Angela, wearing her favourite green silk pyjamas, sat 
at breakfast with her mother in her sitting-room, and 
wished that she also would breakfast in negligee, and 
lounge comfortably in an arm-chair, toasting her bare 
toes at the fire, while she drank her coffee. She would be 
so much easier to get on with if she could sometimes shed 
her physical uprightness, which reminded one all the time 
that she was of a different generation, with a less free- 
and-easy outlook on life. Angela, as she watched her 
sitting up at the table in her well-cut dress, reading her 
letters, while her hair, in which the wings of white were 
spreading month by month, sprang a^^y from her pale 
skin with an energy born of much conscientious brushing, 
lounged more and more emphatically, as if she thought 
that by so doing she could induce her mother to follow 
her example. 


Heres a letter from Tom about Christmas plans,’ 
Emily remarked. ‘Oh, and he’s sent the last one from 
Richard, though it’s not quite new, he says.’ 

Christmas already, thought Angela in dismay, but it’s 
weeks ahead. I wish people wouldn’t start making plans 
so early. Will it be as depressing as last time? If only 
one had the courage to go away for it; but I suppose 
Adrian will have to be with his people too. If only they 
could p to Solthwaite it would not be so bad, but prob- 
ably the journey would be too tiring for the O.M. 

Are the Toms coming here?’ she asked. 

!>• Would you like me to read you 

Richard s letter? It looks most thrilling.’ 

If you like,’ said Angela. 

■nily turned and looked at her disapprovingly. 




‘I do dislike your attitude/ she said sharply. 

‘Sorry/ said Angela, putting down her cup and raising 
herself in her chair. 

‘I didn’t mean the way you were sitting,’ Emily went 
on impatiently, ‘though that certainly is very slovenly, 
and has something to do with your silly bored attitude 
to life.’ 

‘Oh, Mems, I’m not bored. I really find life rather too 
interesting.’ 

‘Well, I wish you’d show it sometimes then.’ 

‘I can’t show it in your way, and I rather wish you 
wouldn’t. It’s so frightening when interest sticks out all 
over you, it always makes me want to hide. But do read 
me Richard’s letter.’ 

‘Really exciting news this time! Emily read. ‘We found 
a Maya in the forest, taller and lighter in complexion 
than any we had met. He had been badly mauled by a 
jaguar. . .’ 

‘Ugh!’ said Angela. 

. . and we took him back to the camp at the lake and 
patched him up. He and E.... 

‘That’s Doctor Edelstein, you know/ Emily commented. 

‘Yes/ said Angela. 

‘He and E. became great friends; he's muck more intel¬ 
ligent than any other jungle Indian we have met, and he 
seemed to understand quite quickly what we are after. 
His remarks tended to show up the weak spot in our 
theory that I think we've been realising more and more, 
though neither of us dared confess it to the other—the 
fact that the average Indian woman is so close to the 
animals that labour for her is a very trifling and tem¬ 
porary inconvenience—why should she, in fact, worry to 
use drugs, and even if she does what would that prove. 

‘That does sound rather a blighting argument,’ said 
Angela. 

‘Sshl’ said Emily, and continued reading. 

‘But you can imagine our excitement when he proudly 
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went on to give vs an account of his own tribe which 
went something like this: '‘My people are different. We 
have lost much that our forefathers knew in the old days 
when the palaces were built, but our women are delicate 
and sensitive, and without the help of the medicine man 
childbirth for them would be terrible*’ After this he 
seemed to think he had said too muck, and will tell us 
no more until he has consulted his father, who appears to 
be some kind of a chief. But as soon as he’s well enough 
to travel, almost any day now, he’s going to take us to his 
people—only a week’s march from here when you know 
the tracks, which we didn’t when we explored in that direc¬ 
tion. We’re frightfully impatient to be o§. Strange 'as it 
may seem by your standards, until this excitement our 
life here had become positively humdrum. Hitching 
arrives once a week with supplies and mail. (Thanks, by 
the way, for the Gents Relish, it was much appreciated.)’ 

Angela giggled. 

‘What does he mean?* asked Emily, anxious to under¬ 
stand everything. 

‘Patum peperium,’ said Angela. ‘He's always had a 

passion for it, but Irene has a theory it’s extravagant. 

And, of course, it is rather if you spread it half an inch 
thick.’ 


Two of^ us are generally out and the other one keeps 
camp, which is a bore except for E., who goes on writing 
volumes. Life’s so organised that discomforts are taken 
for granted and the compensations—the marvellous butter¬ 
flies, for instance—are forgotten.’ 

a good letter, isn’t it?’ said Emily. 

_ Yes, very,’ Angela agreed, ‘but of course I find it almost 
impossible to believe in.’ 

Dr^EdelSe*^^^^ know about it? If 

‘9 Mother, I don’t mean that. I mean I find it’s hard, 

... fife, to realise that Richard is actually living that 
life in the jungle at this moment’ 
















































unperturbed as ever and talked housing at Angela all 
through the meal, while she made patterns with salted 
almonds and chocolates round her plate and probably 
didn’t take in a word. But, anyhow, they couldn’t do 
much to disperse the gloom. I was awfully sorry for 
Cecil; she did look so out of it.’ 

‘Well, as far as the family is concerned, she hasn’t got 
anything on me,’ said Phil with his slow smile. 

‘No, but she’s newer to it, poor devil. 0 Phil, those 
awful toasts! I thought I should scream. “Absent 
Friends” with the O.M. playing on the theme of one 
daughter dead and another as good as dead, and Tom’s 
hand shaking so that he could hardly hold his glass be¬ 
cause he was thinking of Richard.’ 

‘Do you think he’s seriously worried about himi’ 
Philip enquired, passing her the cigarette he had just 
lighted. 

‘Thank you, darling. Yes, I’m afraid he is. It’s nearly 
two months since he heard now, you know, and although 
I expect it’s really all right, it is agitating, especially as 
Richard so often mentioned all kinds of hair-breadth 
escapes. Poor Tom, I am sorry for him. Irene seems to 
get worse and worse. Did you hear her remark to Mems 
about the turkey—something to the effect that of course 
one can’t get really good turkeys in London? Whereas 
actually one can get the best in the world, and everyone 
knew that it was just that poor Mems had, as usual, not 
been very successful in her housekeeping arrangements. 
However, luckily she didn’t seem to take the insult^ in. 
She was doing one of her famous Boojums—she just 
wasn’t there at all.’ 

‘Now that you’ve got the whole family sorted out so 
cleverly, Honey,’ said Phil, putting his arm round her, 
‘supposin’ we give ’em a rest.’ ^ _ 

‘Phil, you’re laughing at me,’ said Caroline in shocked 
tones, and she took her cigarette from her mouth in order 
to kiss the end of his nose. 
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‘Well, I want to get back to little Nick’s party,’ Philip 

explained. , 

‘It is one of the advantages of being parents, Caroline 

observed, ‘that we can have a Christmas-tree to play with. 


‘What a lovely idea of yours to come out here,’ said 
Angela, as Adrian stopped the car. The headlights made 
a fairy canopy of the bare branches above them and 
irradiated a small and intimate world for their possession. 
‘It’s exquisite,’ she went on. ‘Look at the silvery edge of 
that field and the way it seems to slope away into nothing¬ 
ness. Oh, and the stars, darling. It’s a most heavenly 
night. By the way, have you any idea where we are?’ 

‘A vague one—but what does it matter? Are you warm 
enough, my sweet?’ Adrian put his hand on her knee. 

‘Well, I should actually have put on more clothes if I’d 
known we were going for a long drive. I had visions of 
us dancing in the New Year in some stifling restaurant, 
sandwiched between matey strangers.’ 

‘I know,’ said Adrian, ‘it didn’t occur to me until after 
dinner that there was anything else one could do. Come 
and sit in the back, darling. I can keep you warm better 
there.’ He switched out the headlights as he spoke and a 
wave of darkness swept up to the car. 

Presently, as in silence they shared a coat, a bell began 

to chime, then another and another until the whole air 
rang with them. 

The New Year,’ said Angela. ‘I wonder what it has in 
store for us all.’ 

I know what I hope it has in store for us,’ Adrian 
answered emotionally, 

0 darling, I know, and I feel bad about you. But don’t 

s argue now, this is so perfect. Let’s kiss the New 
Year in.’ 

‘Then it must promise to be a happy one for you,’ 
Adrian murmured, as he bent over her. 
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V 


When the front-door bell rang, Amy started violently, 
and as she hurried to open the door her knees felt so weak 
that she was afraid they would not hold her up. All the 
morning she had been waiting for James to come in; she 
had wandered restlessly from room to room, unable to 
perform even her always sketchy measure of housework, 
in fact the only things she bad done were to ring up one 
or two friends and tell them how dreadfully anxious she 
was, as James had not been in all night, and to take one 
or two little drinks just to keep her going. 

She knew this could not be James himself; even if he 
had lost his latch-key, he would not ring in such a long 
loud way, but she pictured ambulance-men silently carry¬ 
ing in a stretcher or, for some undefined reason, a police¬ 
man. But when, panting, she reached the door and 
nervously opened it a crack—she would in any case have 
opened it thus for the greater ease of shutting it in the 
face of creditors—it was her brother Tom who stood 
there, very still and quite unsmiling. 

She flung it wide now, gasping: 

‘Have you come about James?’ 

‘Yes, I have.’ Tom took a step forward to suggest that 
she might move her large kimonoed form from the door¬ 
way and let him in. ‘I see you know about it already. Tni 
glad he has told you.’ 

‘He hasn’t told me anything,’ cried Amy, not moving. 
‘Oh, what is it? Is he dead?’ 

‘He could hardly tell you that,* Tom smiled, in spite of 
the gravity of the situation. ‘No, my dear, I have no 
reason to think that he’s come to any harm— physical 
harm, that is. I expected to find him here. I have a good 
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deal to say to him. But let us go In and I will explain to 
you, though I am afraid what I have to tell you is by no 
means pleasant.’ 

‘I don’t mind anything if he’s safe,’ Amy exclaimed, at 
last backing away from the door. 

‘I shouldn’t be quite sure of that,’ Tom warned her, as 
he peered round the dark little hall for a place to put his 
hat and stick. ‘This you will certainly mind; it would be 
very wrong of you not to.’ 

‘But where can he be?’ Amy’s thought could go no 
further than this at present. ‘He hasn’t been in all night. 

I waited up till two and then I went to bed quite expect¬ 
ing to find him safely in his in the morning, because he 
is sometimes very late—^you know what boys are,’ she 
looked up at her brother with an anxious, appealing little 
smile. 

‘I know what James is,’ Tom answered rather grimly. 

‘And when I went in at nine to wake him up—so that 

he wouldn’t be late at the office-’ she explained with 

another ingratiating glance, ‘and found that he wasn’t 
there and his bed hadn’t been slept in, I was so upset I 
thought I should faint. I didn’t know what to do. Where 
can he be? Do you think I ought to telephone to the 
pohce?’^ she persisted, as Tom silently followed her into 
the sitting-room, and then, dimly recognising his look of 
Jsgust, added: ‘Oh, I’m so sorry it’s in such a mess. I’ve 
been m^such a state of mind I haven’t known what to do, 

having a maid now, as an economy.’ 

This last pitiable attempt to please him seemed to set 
lorn going. 

‘Now you’d better sit down and listen, Amy,’ he began, 
looking very big and clean as he stood in front of the 
mante piece, on which a soda-water syphon kept company 
with a chocolate-box, several unemptied ash-trays and an 
assortment of dusty ornaments. ‘As I said before, I 
naven t anything very pleasant to tell you. Even if James 
een at home this morning, he could not have gone 
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to the office because he has been suspended.’ 

‘Suspended? I don’t understand. But why? Oh, I sup¬ 
pose that horrid Mr. Cuthbert’s discovered about Jimmy’s 
little difficulties and is taking the opportunity to get rid 
of him. He never has liked him.’ 

‘What Mr. Cuthbert discovered,’ said Tom sternly, ‘was 
that James has been taking the firm’s money.’ 

‘Taking-!’ Amy’s mauve complexion darkened and 

she was at a loss for further words. 

‘Yes. To put it quite plainly—stealing.’ 

At this she burst out: 

‘Oh, but I’m sure he meant to pay It backl’ 

‘Of course he did. Everyone—from the man who 
gambles with the people’s millions down to the office-boy 
who pinches a shilling to put on a horse—means to pay 
it back. But they very seldom can.’ 

‘Oh dear, oh dear, how much was it? What’s going to 
happen?’ Amy implored, beginning to cry. 

‘Now, my dear, pull yourself together. Tears wont 
help James at all. What is going to happen I cannot say 
until I have seen James. It depends largely upon his 
attitude.’ 

‘But you won’t prosecute him?’ Amy pleaded, holding 
her handkerchief to her mouth as though to stifle her 
emotion. ‘And you won’t tell Father,’ she added, her fear 
of her father following hard, as it had all her life, on her 
fear of the police. 

Tom did not answer at once. Then he said: 

‘I think I may safely say we shall not prosecute—unless 
there are unforeseen developments. One naturally does not 
prosecute a member of the family if one can avoid it. Nor 
do I see any reason at present for worrying Father. He 
had a series of unpleasant shocks last year—the Daphne 
business very nearly killed him.’ 

‘Did it? I knew he was Ill, but I didn’t know It was as 
bad as that. They’re horrid, they never tell me anything. 
Caroline runs in and out of Lancaster Gate the whole day 
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long, but she never thinks of bringing me the news. What 
does Father think about it now, Tom? Do you think he’ll 
ever forgive her?’ Amy, relieved of her immediate terror, 
forgot the unpleasantness of the situation and was eager 
and almost cheerful in her enquiry. 

Tom was not encouraging. 

‘I hope so, but I don’t think we’ll go into that just now,’ 
he said, sitting down. ‘There are a number of things I 
want you to tell me, and I want you to realise that, even 
though he is not prosecuted, James must take his punish¬ 
ment. He has got to be brought to his senses and made to 
realise the seriousness of his offence.’ 

At the word punishment, Amy’s composure fled once 
more. On a wave of real physical distress she was carried 
back to the time when she would do anything to save 
James from a beating. At this moment in his mother’s 
mind he was a pale little boy with tearful violet eyes who 
had stolen peaches from his grandfather’s hot-houses and 
was threatened with retribution. Her flesh shrank for him. 

‘Wh—what sort of punishment?’ she faltered. 

‘That, as I say, will depend largely on James himself. 

But it is obvious that he needs strict supervision. Now, 

Amy, I want you—for James’s sake as well as your own— 

to make an absolutely clean breast of the state of your 

finances. I want to know exactly what your debts amount 

to, and from whom either you or James have borrowed, 

and when and how much. You had better hand me all 

the bills you have and any correspondence relating to 
them. 

This request led to a great deal of fumbling in a bureau 
overflowing with papers of every description, among which 
the particular one under discussion could seldom be found, 
but at the end of three-quarters of an hour of alternate 
threatening and cajoling, Tom had arrived at some idea 
ot how much was owing to tradesmen, and had heard a 
tearful account of Amy’s own card debts. 

ery well, he said. ‘I hope you will give me your 
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solemn word of honour never to play cards for money 
again. Now, you say you know James has card debts, too. 
Have you any idea what they amount to?’ 

‘No, I really don’t know.’ 

‘And are you aware of any other outstanding debts of 
his which haven’t been mentioned?’ 

‘N-no.’ 

‘Please think hard, Amy. Are you sure, for instance, 
that nobody from whom he has borrowed money has been 
pressing?’ 

‘Yes, there was a man who used to lend him money who 
suddenly stopped and wanted it all paid back at once.’ 

‘Who is this man?’ 

‘I don’t know. Jimmy never mentioned his name. I 
suppose he must be one of his friends. Jimmy knows such 
a lot of people.’ 

‘I think it is highly unlikely,* said Tom. ‘I am pretty 
certain . . .’ 

He broke off and inclined his head towards the door, 
listening. 

‘What is it?’ Amy asked nervously, then she, too, heard 
a kind of scratching noise in the direction of the front door. 

‘It must be him,’ she cried, getting up as quickly as she 
could and moving towards the door. ‘You won’t be too 
hard on him,* she stopped to beg, seeing 'fom rise, too. He 
did not answer except to encourage her by a gesture to go 
and see if it really was James. 

By the time she reached the hall the door was open, 
and she could see her son’s form silhouetted against the 
light of the landing beyond. 

‘Jimmy!’ Her relief and her anxiety mingled in this cry. 

‘Hullo, ole thing.* James turned his back on her and 
elaborately closed the front door. 

For a moment Amy, glancing at the open door of the 
sitting-room, despaired at this new feature of the situation, 
then her Instinct to protect her son lent her ingenuity. She 
tiptoed across the hall and softly drew the door to, then 
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she switched on the electric light and went bravely up to 
James. He was facing her again now, slightly leaning 
against the door, his hat on the back of his head, his lie 
hardly to be seen, his face yellowish and weakly smiling. 
He began to burble something about a hard day, late, 
gimme a drink—not feeling very well. Amy took hold of 
the lapels of his coat. 

‘Listen,’ she hissed in her attempt to make her words 
penetrate to James’s brain, and yet not be heard in the 
sitting-room. ‘Your Uncle Tom is here.’ 

‘Whass he wan’?’ 

Amy welcomed the touch of bravado; James was not 
then as ‘far gone* as she had feared. 

‘Ssh!’ she warned him. ‘He’s come about—about what 
happened at the office. Mr. Cuthbert sent for him.’ 

‘Cuthbert’s a-’ James began. 

‘Ssh,’ Amy admonished. ‘Go straight into your room 
and undress and get into bed. I’m going to tell Uncle 
Tom you’re ill.’ 

‘Am ill.’ 

‘I know you are. I’ll tell him you’ve got ’flu,’ she whis¬ 
pered. ‘You probably have,’ she added hopefully, and then 
with a supreme effort raised her voice. ‘Poor Jimmy,’ she 
said shakily. ‘Well, you run along and get into bed. I’ll 
find the thermometer and bring you a hot-water bottle. I 
expect you’ve got ’flu.’ 

At this she heard firm footsteps crossing the sitting- 
room. Tom was coming to investigate. She gave James 
a push in the direction of his room, whispering, ‘Go on. 
Get into your room, quick,* and hurried herself to block 
the doorway of the sitting-room much as she had blocked 
the front door on Tom’s arrival. • 

I want James to come in here,’ said Tom. 

‘He can’t, Tom. He’s ill. Really ill. I’m going to send 
for the doctor. I expect it’s ’flu. He looks dreadful—he 
always has had such a weak chest.’ 

Tie will have plenty of time to be ill when I have gone,’ 
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said Tom. ‘He Is going in any case to take an enforced 
holiday, and he might just as well spend it in bed as any¬ 
where else. In fact, I think it will be a very good place 
for him, only I wish there was somebody more strong- 
minded to look after him. 0 Amy, you foolish woman. I 
know you mean to do your best for him, but don’t you see 
that if you go on encouraging him in his bad ways, he’s 
bound to end in prison?’ 

‘I won’t, I won’t,’ she vowed. ‘I’ll do exactly what you 
tell me. We won’t play cards at all, and I won’t let him 
touch a drop . . .’ 

She glanced up and found Tom’s eyes fixed on her. Once 
more her colour deepened. 

‘I realise that that is the root of the trouble,’ he said. 
‘And now, will you please tell James that I want to see 
him?’ 

‘But really, Tom, you can’t. He is ill, I promise you. 
He’ll be in bed by now. Let him have a sleep, anyhow, 
and see him later on. I’ll get you some lunch. I don’t 
know what there is, but . . .’ 

‘No, thank you—I would rather see him now, and then 
I will go away and he can sleep as long as he likes.’ 

‘But if it’s ’flu,’ Amy suggested desperately. ‘You don’t 
want to catch it, do you?’ 

‘I’m not afraid of ’flu. No, my dear,’ he smiled sadly at 
her, ‘it’s no good. You can’t protect him from me or from 
the effects of his conduct. All you can do now is to take 
very serious heed for the future. If James isn’t coming m 
here to see me,’ he added frankly, ‘I will go and see him. 
In some ways I think that will be better,’ and he walked 
up to Amy so resolutely that she was forced to retreat. 

‘Oh dear! Well, wait one minute,’ she begged. ‘I’ll go 
and see if he can come.’ 

‘No, Amy, I’m going to him now.’ He strode past her, 
then paused in the hall. ‘It’s this way, isn’t it?’ he 
enquired. 

‘Yes,’ she faltered, hovering behind him. 
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His firm steps continued, then he cleared his throat, 
knocked loudly on the door of James’s bedroom and, with¬ 
out waiting for an answer, went in and shut the door be¬ 
hind him. Amy was left standing in the hall alone. 
Immediately she became aware again of the weakness in 
her knees. She tottered back to the sitting-room and sat 
heavily down on the sofa, moaning. At first she could 
hear the wordless drone of her brother’s voice—then there 


was silence. She could not get away from the idea that 
James was being physically tortured on the bed inside that 
liny room. However many times she brought her reason 
to bear on the matter, to tell her that Tom was one of the 
kindest people in the world, that James was a grown-up 
man, that, anyhow, this kind of thing did not happen, her 
imagination returned to it and she shook with misery. 

The voice went on again, and again was followed by 
silence. After a while Amy dragged herself to her feet 
and went into her bedroom, which was reached through 
the sitting-room. From the cupboard of the washstand 
she took out a whisky bottle, uncorked it and reached for 
a tooth-glass. Suddenly she paused, considered for a 
second or two and then almost ran to the window, Throw- 
mg up the sash she hurled out the bottle with all her force. 
Fascinated, she watched it drop until it crashed on the 

stone court-yard three storeys below, and pieces of it shot 
out in all directions. 


After a moment a man came out and stared up. When 
he caught sight of her he shook his fist and shouted: 

You bloody fool,you might ’a killed someone!’ 

Amy slammed down the window. 

‘I might have killed someone,’ she echoed weakly, and 
going over to her bed dropped on it in floods of tears. 

ITf by knocking at the door. She 

‘Whv^ swollen face and went out to him. 

^hy,^ Amy, he said kindly, T hope you’re not giving 

bes^ tfnm Iw and do your 

best to put this miserable business straight’ 
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‘I’ll try, Tom. It’s only I thought I’d put the whisky 
out of the way of temptation, so I threw it out of the- 
window, and I might have killed someone.’ 

‘My dear girl!’ Tom was at a loss, but presently added: 
‘I suppose you’re quite sure you haven’t.’ 

‘Yes, quite sure.’ 

‘Well, thank God for that! And do think before you do 
anything, however noble its purpose. Now listen. James 
is suspended indefinitely. In fact it would be quite impos¬ 
sible for him ever to go back to the London office. But 
that doesn’t mean that he’s dismissed. I’m unwilling to do 
that, because jobs are hard to find, particularly without a 
good recommendation, which it would be impossible to 
give James; and I feel that for him to be at a loose end 
would not only be a financial embarrassment, but also 
definitely dangerous for him. It would drive him even 
more into the arms of the undesirable companions from 
whom, as soon as possible, I want to remove him 
altogether. I think it would also be very much better 
for him to be away from you.’ 

‘Oh, Tom, no, you couldn’t do that’ 

‘My dear, I want you to put James first in your mind— 
really first, that is—not considering merely his immediate 
comfort and happiness, but seriously thinking of the whole 
of his character and future. And I know, then, that you 
will agree that, if a temporary separation from him is 
going to help, you must do it. But for how long that must 
be depends largely on yourself—and him. For the time 
being, until suitable arrangements can be made, he must 
live here, and if during that time you can turn over a new 
leaf, without taking such strong measures as throwing 
bottles out of the window, that will help things forward, 
I will come and see you again quite soon, when James is 
better, and I will arrange about money for you for the 
time being. I think if you are in any difficulty, or want 
someone to talk things over with, you had better send for 

Caroline.’ 
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‘She won’t come,’ said Amy dolefully. 

‘I think she will,’ Tom answered confidently, and having 
kissed her, walked briskly to the hall, picked up his hat 
and stick and let himself out of the flat. 

At once Amy hurried along the passage to James’s room 
and, without knocking, slipped inside. James was lying 
half undressed on the bed; evidently he had been sitting 
up and had fallen over sideways asleep. Murmuring to 
him as many a small child murmurs to its doll, she dragged 
up his light torso, and scarcely disturbing him, undressed 
him and got him into bed. 

For a time she sat watching him, then lassitude crept 
over her and, leaning against the foot-rail, she also 
slept. 


‘Caroline, can I see you to-day?’ asked Angela urgently 
on the telephone. 

‘Yes, darling, of course. Let me think. Come to tea, 
will you? I hope nothing’s wrong.’ 

‘Well, yes, something is rather. How early may I come?’ 

‘As early as you like. I’ve got someone coming to lunch, 
but I suppose she’ll have gone by three, and I won’t go 
out.’ 

‘Thanks awfully.’ 

It was not surprising after this conversation that, hear¬ 
ing the bell ring at about three o’clock, Caroline should 
hurry to the door herself to welcome Angela, and it was 
a shock to her to find Tom standing outside instead. 

^Why, Uncle Tom, what a surprise! How lovely!’ 

Not very lovely, I’m afraid, my dear. Are you alone? 
I should have telephoned, but I didn’t think of it until I 
was nearly here. Can we have a little talk?’ 

( Sazed up anxiously at his drawn 

news—not Richard!’ 

Iheres still no news of him,’ he answered gently, and 
with an arm round Caroline’s shoulder, went with her into 
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the bright clean room and sank down into a big arm-chair 
by the fire. 

She knelt by him and said, with tears in her eyes: 

‘But there must be such hundreds of reasons why he’s 
not been able to write to you, or perhaps he has and the 
letters haven’t reached you.’ 

‘I can’t understand it,’ Tom answered, and Caroline 
could hear in his tired voice how he had wrung every 
possible drop of hope from any contingency he could 
imagine. 

‘Letters never used to have more than two or three 
weeks between them,’ he went on, as much to himself as 
to Caroline. ‘Even when they were away on an expedi¬ 
tion they kept in touch with the base and sent letters back 
to the plane. Of course they were going to this new tribe, 
and it’s possible they haven’t been able to send back news. 
But then Richard said it was only a week’s march, and if 
Hitching has lost touch with them, why hasn’t he let me 
know? No, Caro, I’m afraid . . .’ his voice failed 
altogether, and he gripped her hand while the tears ran 
down his cheeks. Presently she got up and went softly 
out of the room, and after a few minutes returned with a 
tray from which rose the smell of good coffee. 

‘It won’t be perfect,’ she said, ‘it’s only after lunch’s 
hotted up; but it will still be better than almost anyone 
clS6^S*^ 

‘I’m sure it will,’ said Tom gratefully. ‘What is the 
secret, my dear?’ 

‘Buy the best, use plenty, and never let anything to do 
with it—saucepans or jugs or anything else—be washed 
up with the other crocks in soda. Soda’s what makes 
so much coffee taste like bad soup.’ She poured out a 
cup and passed it with a bowl of brown sugar to her 

uncle. _, 

‘Thank you, Caroline. You’re very good to me. It s 

delicious. And now I must tell you what I really came to 
see you about.’ 
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‘Oh, rd forgotten about that. What is it? Angela’s 
already told me something’s wrong.’ 

‘Angela! Dear me, that must be something else. It’s 
about James and your mother that I want to talk to you, 
my dear.’ 

‘Oh, themP Caroline’s interest gave way to a bored 
disgust. 

Tom cleared his throat. 

‘Caroline, at the risk of your thinking me unbearably 
priggish, I must say that 1 think your attitude—particu¬ 
larly to your mother—is rather unfortunate. I believe you 
could be a great help to her, and heaven knows the poor 
dear needs help.’ 

Caroline flushed. 

‘I suppose I am damnably intolerant, but I’m so-so- 
well, sickened by them both. They’re so silly about each 
other, and they have such awful friends. I don’t see how 
one can be expected to consider them. And when James 
has proved himself such an utter cad and isn’t in the least 
ashamed of It, I think one’s almost justified in forgetting 
he’s one’s brother.’ 

‘I quite understand that feeling,’ Tom assured her, ‘and 
that really is your own affair. But where your mother is 
concerned, I can’t help thinking that if you would take a 
little^^more interest in her she wouldn’t be so dependent on 
her awful friends,” and she might profit very consider¬ 
ably by your advice and influence generally. She’s a 
pathetic character, you know, Caroline. Couldn’t you con¬ 
centrate on pitying her more and despising her less for her 
misfortunes ?' 

Of course I pity her. But she has brought most of them 
on herself, hasn’t she?’ 

She s not responsible for having been born weak and 
timid, and for having been deprived of a mother’s love 
when she needed it so badly. Nor is she to blame for your 
father s death, Caroline, which left her for the second time 
starved of love and with no one to turn to but her children.’ 
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‘She never did much turning to me/ Caroline put in. 
‘Looking back, I really think of Mems more than of her 
as my mother.’ 

‘She was always frightened of you from the time you 
were a mere baby. You did start being critical very early, 
you know. You made us all mind our p’s and qV 

‘Heavens, what a little beast I must have been! And I 
gather you don’t think I’ve improved. But what’s made 
you suddenly decide to harangue me about it after all 
these years? Is there something—oh, Lord, there’s the 
bell, that will be Angela!—is there something specially the 
matter with Mother just now? Is that the bad news you 
spoke of?’ 

‘Yes. James has been embezzling the firm’s money, and 
I’ve got to get him right away from London and from her 
and straighten him out.’ 

‘Oh I' Caroline was crimson with anger. ‘I can never 
speak to him again.’ 

‘I don’t think that would matter much,’ said Tom as 
Angela, looking pale and worried, opened the door. 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Hullo, Angela,’ said Caroline, trying to speak naturally. 

‘Well, my dear,’ said Tom, getting up and going over 
to her. ‘How are you?’ 

‘I’m—I’m all right,’ said Angela. ‘I didn’t know you 
were in town.’ 

‘I only came up to-day.’ 

‘He’s come to tell me-is she to know, Tom?’ Caroline 

looked from one to the other of them. 

‘i suppose,’ Tom considered, ‘everyone in the family 
has got to know in time—except your grandfather. I don t 
think he should be told. It would only upset him and for 
no purpose.’ 

‘Tell her then, please.’ 

‘James has been taking the firm’s money, in order, I 
gather, to pacify the Jews from whom he has been borrow¬ 
ing for some time. Luckily it was discovered very soon. 
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He is, of course, suspended and will have :o be removed 
from the London office. I haven’t quite decided what to 
do with him, but I think perhaps he had better come up 
to Solthwaite presently and work under me. I am deter¬ 
mined not to dismiss him because I think that really 
would be his ruin.’ 

‘That’s exceedingly generous of you/ said Caroline un¬ 
happily. 

‘Well, after all, he is my nephew—and a fatherless one 
at that. I blame myself for not having kept more of an 
eye on him. I knew he was irresponsible, and I might 
have guessed that when he got into financial difficulties 
he would end by doing something of this kind. I refused 
to lend him money some time ago, but when he did not 
send me the statement of accounts I asked for, I ought not 
to have let it go at that/ 

‘He is my brother/ said Caroline, ‘but I shouldn’t be 
so generous in your place.’ 

‘1 expect you would really. I don’t think you’re as 
hard-hearted as you make out. However, all I hope you 
will do is to keep a friendly eye on your mother. You 
can make whatever stipulations you like about not seeing 
James, but let your mother talk things over with you and 
feel that you are there at the back of her. This separation 
from James is about going to break her heart.’ 

‘All right. I’ll try,’ she said with sudden warmth. 

‘Thank you, my dear. Forgive me for being such a 
heavy uncle, will you? There’s nothing wrong at Lancaster 
Gate, I hope?’ he added, rather anxiously, to Angela. 

‘No, I think everything’s all right,’ she answered slowly. 

‘And you’re happy there?’ 

‘Yes, I’m happy.’ 

‘Good. Will you tell your mother what’s happened, 
please. I shan’t have time to call at Lancaster Gate to¬ 
day, but I shall be up again very shortly, and I will see 

VMJ A^’ commenting on what a queer 

child Angela was, Tom left them and went off to see 
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Cuthbert again and tell him what he had decided to do 
in the matter of James. 

What is it, darling?’ Caroline asked as soon as she and 
Angela were alone. 

Angela crouched on a stool and held out both hands to 
the fire. ‘It’s rather a shame to bother you about anything 
else when you’ve just had all that from Tom.’ 

‘That is pretty bloody, isn’t It? Do you know, Angela, 
I feel half inclined to ask Phil to take me out to Canada 
at once to get right away from it all.’ 

‘I don’t blame you.’ 

‘Don’t you? Tom would. Perhaps I should myself. 
But never mind that now. I haven’t had time really to 
think about it. What is it, Angela?’ 

‘Caro, do you know anything one can do if one thinks 
there’s been an accident?’ 

‘An accident? Oh, is that it? My poor darling. I’m so 
sorry. How late is it?’ 

‘Awfully, for me. I’ve done all the obvious things I 
know about, but I hoped you might know something more 
or someone I can go to.’ 

Caroline looked hard at her as she thought It over, then 
shook her head. 

‘I don’t. Of course, I’ve heard of people doing things, 
but I’ve never gone into the subject. I think I should be 
rather scared except in the countries where it can be done 
openly. Does Adrian know?’ 

‘Yes, he’s awfully upset about it, and, of course, wants 
me to marry him at once.’ 

‘Well, isn’t that far the best thing to do? I know you’re 
not very keen on marriage, but I must say your reasons 
don’t seem to me awfully adequate, particularly in face 
of this new situation. I wish you’d explain to me exactly 
what your feelings for Adrian are.’ 

‘I’ll try.’ Angela stared ahead of her with darkly- 
ringed eyes, and for a moment Caroline saw in her a 
strong likeness to Emily. ‘I’m very fond of him indeed. 
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I love doing things with him and going about with him, 
and Tm attracted by him. But . . .* 

‘ButT Caroline urged. 

‘I’m not, strictly speaking, in love with him. I should 
mind frightfully, but I shouldn’t break my heart if I 
never saw him again.’ 

‘Break my heart,’ Caroline’s mind echoed. Who had said 
that? Oh yes, Tom had said that the separation from 
James would break her mother’s heart. He thought it 
really was like that between them. 

‘He belongs to all the surface part of me,’ Angela went 
on slowly, shutting her eyes, and conjuring up Adrian’s 
image to help her description. ‘He means dancing and 
lying in the sun and going for drives by moonlight and 
playing the gramophone.’ 

‘That all sounds entrancing—but not quite solid enough 
fare to live on, you think?’ 

‘Well, it wouldn’t be like that when we were married, 
would it?’ 

‘I suppose it wouldn’t after a while, but I’m not a very 
good person to judge. Phil never meant anything so 
romantic to me.’ 

‘Why did you marry him, Caro? You weren’t in love 
with him, were you?’ 

‘No, I wasn’t, then. I married him to get away from 
Mother and James and my own feelings. So you see, 
you’ve got a better basis to start on, because, though the 
way you put it makes it sound rather superficial, surely 
being mutually attracted and having so much in common 
is a very strong link.’ 

Yes, it is. And yet there’s such a lot of me he doesn’t 
share in.’ 

‘Do you mean feelings he doesn’t understand?* 

‘I suppose it does come down to that. I think it’s partly 

T niy life. I wish he knew Solthwaite. 

I still have the feeling nothing will ever be as important 
as what has been.’ 
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*If that^s the difficulty, surely it will be put right when 
you’ve known one another long enough to share some 
memories. I wonder why some people live so much more 
in the past than others. I don’t think I do.’ 

Tou’re so much better at the present than I am—and 
you do so much. I expect it fills up your time.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it does—though I am not really awfully 
good at anything except criticising other people. But I do 
always find life amusing, even when I’m unhappy. I wish 
you did. 0 Angela, I do hope you’ll . . .’ She broke off 
as the maid came in with the tea and ended, ‘go to 
Immortal Lady. It’s such a good film.’ And until the 
maid had finished her comings and goings, they discussed 
what films they had seen. Then Caroline resumed: ‘I do 
hope you’ll marry Adrian, he’s so nice, and I can’t bear 
the idea of your taking any risks. People get horribly 
mucked-up that way, you know. Surely you’re more 
afraid of that than of marriage? You’re really a Puritan; 
that’s your trouble. Most people are willing to accept a 
compromise at every point in their lives. You want to 
stand out for perfection, which may be admirable, but 
isn’t wise. How, by the way, are you getting on with 
Mems?’ 

‘Well, she takes me with her to meetings and is rather 
sharp about my lipstick, but on the whole it’s all right. 
We’ve several times been on the verge of talking, and I 
have a feeling we soon really shall.’ 

‘And the O.M.? Your attentive daughter attitude the 
other night at dinner was wonderful. It seems to make 
him very happy having you to order about.’ 

‘I think It makes him forget about the others not being 
there. He really misses them, you know, in spite of every¬ 
thing. He is extraordinary. He still won’t see Daphne.’ 

‘I’m jolly glad. I realise more every day how like him 
I am. Oh, here’s Phil! I’m afraid I haven’t been much 
use to you, Angela.’ 

‘I think perhaps you have,’ she answered pensively. 
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Philip lounged into the room, as usual looking not 
quite awake, his movements and his soft drawl an amusing 
contrast to his wife’s clear-cut personality. 

‘Hullo, Honey,’ he crooned, kissing her. ‘Nice to see 
you, Angela. Any tea left? What’s the news?’ 

‘There isn’t any,’ Caroline lied promptly. ‘News, I 
mean, not tea—there’s lots of that,’ and she proceeded 
to pour it out. 

‘Well, I’ve got some,’ Phil brought out slowly as he took 
his cup. ‘I’ve had a damned good offer to go back home 
and manage some timber properties. So what say you, 
Caro? How soon can we pack up and get out to a country 
where a man can breathe?’ 

‘0 Phil!’ Caroline exclaimed, too much excited to jeer 
at his language. 

‘How perfectly wonderful,’ Angela put in. ‘Just when 
you were saying you would like to be taken away from 
it all.’ 

‘I know—it’s too good to be true,’ said Caroline soberly. 

‘Then you like the idea?’ Phil went on eagerly. ‘Let’s 
ring up Manson’s and tell ’em we want to let the flat.’ 

‘No, wait; not yet, Phil; we must think,’ said Caroline, 
unusually flustered. 

‘There’s nothing to think about I can have it all fixed 
up in a few weeks. We might even get home in time for 
the sugar-making. And it will be good to see a real 
summer again, and then a real winter after it.’ 

‘It would be heavenly,’ said Caroline, and relapsed into 
thought again, until Angela broke in gently: 

‘I Aust go home, Caro. Do ring me up when you have 
made your plans.’ 

‘Ring me up,’ Caroline answered significantly, ‘when 
you’ve made yours.’ 

When Phil came back from seeing Angela off, Caroline 
was standing by the window, looking out at the great 
bare trees of Holland Park quivering against a pale, 
luminous sky. 'They made her feel a little giddy. 
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‘Phil,’ she said uneasily, ‘I can’t go away just like that. 
I’ve got to consider my responsibilities.’ 

‘What are those, darling—besides little Nick? And 
Nova Scotia will be grand for him. You needn’t have 
any fears about that. I guess they’re going to give me 
about twenty thousand dollars, and we can have a swell 
little house on that with a sun-porch and everything you 
want.’ 

‘I’m not worrying about Nick.’ Caroline came over, as 
Phil threw his great frame into an arm-chair, and perched 
on a stool close by him. ‘I have got responsibilities, Phil, 
and I’ve been absolutely ignoring them. Uncle Tom was 
here this afternoon, and he made me feel a worm. You 
see, James has—oh, damn, there’s the telephone! No, 
don’t move, I’ll go.’ 

She was back in a very short time, saying: 

‘Rather a coincidence. It was Mother. She wants me 
to go round and see her.’ 

‘Well, I suppose you said you couldn’t,’ Phil replied 
indifferently. 

‘No, I said I’d come at once. I’ve got to, Phil. James 
has been embezzling the firm’s money.’ 

‘You don’t surprise me.’ 

‘He’s suspended,’ Caroline rushed on, ignoring his com¬ 
ment, ‘and he’s going to be taken away from Mother, and 
Uncle Tom thinks it’s my fault.’ 

‘Your fault,' Phil echoed in astonishment. 

‘Because I’ve kept away from them and been generally 
stuck-up and superior and horrible. Oh, he didn’t say so, 
but that’s what he meant. I’ve just prided myself on being 
different and never considered that as I am stronger than 
they are I might be some help. And you’ve encouraged 
me. Oh, I’m not blaming you, darling, I love you to spoil 
me, only I am a bloody—sorry, I know you hate me to 
say that, but it is the only word—egotist. So now I’m 
going over to hold her hand and, you see, Phil, I cant 
come right away with you at once as I’d like to, because 
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I must stay to see this out. What’s Mother going to do 
without James? She can’t live alone.’ 

‘But, Honey, they can’t expect you to look after her. 
Can’t she go and live at Lancaster Cater’ 

‘She’s terrified of the O.M., Phil. She’d be horribly un¬ 
happy.’ 

‘Well, isn’t there anyone else who can look after her? 
After all, you’re a married woman, darling.’ 

‘I know I am. That’s why it’s been so easy for me to 
shirk things.’ 

‘I think you’re being morbid.’ 

‘I’m not, Phil, but Pm going for a moment to be dis¬ 
gustingly sentimental. I feel that if my father could sec 
us, he’d be ashamed of me.’ 

‘He’d be ashamed of James.’ 

‘He’d be sorry for him, but about me he’d say: “You 
inherited the guts, why didn’t you use ’em?” When I was 
a kid, Phil, I cried because I wasn’t a boy and couldn’t be 
a soldier like Father. If I had been a boy, everyone would 
have considered it my duty to stand by my mother—and 
my brother, as he happened to be weak—criminally weak, 
it has turned out. But I’ve quite calmly stayed out of the 
way and despised them from a distance, because a married 
woman can’t be expected to do anything else. It’s not very 
admirable, is it? So, darling, will you go to Canada without 
me and let me follow you with Nick later on. I’ll be per¬ 
fectly all right here, and I’ll have Mother to live with me 
for a while until something else is fixed up. She won’t 
have to stay away from James for ever, of course—if 
Uncle Tom succeeds in getting him cleaned up.’ 

Phil had sat motionless, his long legs stretched before 
him, his hands in his pockets, while Caroline was speak¬ 
ing. Now he gave a dissatisfied wriggle and said sulkily: 
I don t want to go without you and Nick.’ 

Caroline knelt down and rubbed her cheek against his. 
I don’t want you to go without us either,’ she said 
softly, but you mustn’t miss such a good chance, and 
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perhaps it won^t be at all long before we follow you. I 
shall miss you dreadfully, darling. I do love you.’ 

Phil put his arms round her and then suddenly lifted 
her on to his knee as if she were a child. 

‘I have it,’ he cried gleefully. ‘We’ll take the old lady 
with usl’ 


‘Well, dear, did you see Caroline?’ Emily asked, looking 
up from her letters as Angela came into her sitting-room. 

‘I did. I saw her and Phil and Tom.’ 

‘Tom! Why, he hasn’t even let me know he is in town, 
the wretch. I suppose there’s no news from Richard;’ 

‘No, I’m afraid not. I think he only came up to-day. 
It’s some crisis about James.’ 

‘Goodness! Haven’t we had enough crises lately?’ 

' Emily asked, laying down her pen. ‘What has James been 
doing now?’ 

‘I gather he’s been stealing the firm’s money to pay his 
debts,’ and Angela, perched on the end of the sofa, pro¬ 
ceeded to relate, as far as she could remember it, what 
Tom had said. 

‘Oh dear, oh dear, what a lot of trouble that boy causes!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Angela, ‘and Tom’s put it into Caroline’s 
head that she ought to have looked after them more. I 
believe she thinks now that she ought to have Amy to live 
with her, though what she wants to do is to go off to 
Canada with Phil. He’s just been offered a frightfully 
good job out there. Do you know, Mems, I believe Caro’s 
really happy with Phil now, and she wasn’t a bit when 
they were first married. I do think she ought to go.’ 

‘Of course she must go. The idea of her having Amy 
to live with her is absurd. However generous and un¬ 
selfish Caroline’s intentions are, the thing wouldn’t last a 
week. She’s far too intolerant of Amy’s silliness. Besides, 
she has her husband to think of. No, Angela, it’s rather 
hard on you, but I’m afraid, if your father agrees, and I 
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am sure he will—he can just be told James is leaving the 
London office, you see; there will be no need to mention 
^hy—I am afraid, as I was saying, we must have Amy 
here, anyhow for the present. I hope some other arrange¬ 
ment can be made before the summer when Barbara 
comes, because really Amy would be in the way then. 
We shall have to give some little dinners and dances for 
her if your father is well enough—or perhaps he would 
go to Solthwaite for a while.* 

‘Poor Barbara, how she’ll hate it all I’ 

‘I don’t see why she should. Most girls would be very 
glad of the chance to come up and see something of the 
season. She’s not so foolishly shy as you, my dear, 
although she’s not nearly so pretty.’ 

‘Oh no, she’s not shy, she’s just bored. It’s quite 
different I’m always longing to enjoy myself, but I just 
can’t I’m so aware of having nothing to say. I can only 
gape at you and Daphne, who manage it all so beauti¬ 
fully—and so does Caroline in another way. But Barbara 
will simply think it waste of time.’ 


Well, in that case, it will be great waste of my time,' 

said Emily drily, ‘so I hope you won’t encourage her. It 

will do you good, too, to meet a few new people and go 

out more. You seem always to stick to your tiny circle 

of friends and make no effort to enlarge it. I want, now 

that your father is stronger again, to entertain a little 

more, and I was hoping you would help me, but I shan’t 

feeUike doing it while we have Amy here. I hope you 

on t feel that this will spoil things very much for you. 

Naturally I would far rather go on as we are,’ she ended 
almost tenderly. 

The wamth escaping from this crack in her mother’s 
usual reserve made Angela able to say: 

going lway.^°‘'’"' 

once translated into coldness. ‘Where, may I ask,’ she 




enquired, in the tone which of all others Angela detested, 
‘are you going?^ 

Angela rose, lighting a cigarette. ‘Oh, never mind,’ she 
said, ‘we’ll talk about it another time. Perhaps I shan’t 
go after all.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t smoke so much,’ said Emily. ‘It 
must be bad for you. You haven’t been looking at all 
well these last days.’ 

‘I haven’t been feeling well,’ Angela answered, without 
turning round. 

Emily heard the little choke in her voice, and at once 
her sympathy was aroused, yet even now it was hard to 
say the words that would bring her daughter back to her 
and reopen the confidence she had closed. Once more she 
cursed the devil in her nature which prevented her from 
getting quickly up and clasping the girl in her arms. 
Almost in tears herself, all she managed to achieve was 
the one word ‘Angela,’ sounding more like a command 
than a caress. 

‘Well?’ 

Angela hovered like a bird uncertain whether to risk 
grabbing an offered crumb of bread. At last she turned 
and said very quietly: ‘I’m going to be married.’ 

‘Married,’ Emily echoed, then paused so long that 
Angela wondered whether she had gone into one of those 
states when the most ordinary words appeared to mean 
nothing at all to her. Waiting, she realised that she had 
expected a quick expression of delighted surprise, that she 
thought this was the way all mothers received the news 
of their daughters’ engagements. But when Emily spoke, 
it was to ask, looking hard at her; ‘Are you quite sure?’ 

‘Yes, quite,’ Angela answered as her mother, inviting 
further conversation, rose from her writing-table and went 
over to the sofa. ‘What makes you ask that?’ she pursued 
cautiously, as she sat down opposite her. 

‘Well,’ said Emily, with the suspicion of a smile, ‘you 
don’t seem exactly eager, you know. I have been sup- 
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posing for some weeks past that you were trying to make 
up your mind whether you would have Mr. Wing, and I 
hoped that unless you were quite, quite certain you 
wouldn’t. I was afraid you might marry for other than 
the best reasons.* 

‘What do you mean?’ Angela was disconcerted. 

‘I thought perhaps you weren’t as happy at home as 
you’d expected to be, and you felt it would be better to 
get right away again—and that to be married was 
pleasanter than to take another job.’ 

'No, I’m awfully happy. Really I am.’ 

'Angela, when did you decide?’ 

‘This afternoon.’ 

‘Did Caroline advise you to marry him?’ 

‘Yes.’ 


Then I am right, darling. If you needed her to 
persuade you to accept him, I am sure you ought not 
to marry him. There ought to be no doubt in your mind.’ 
There would always be doubt in my mind about any- 

^ u Anpla. ‘At first, that is,’ she corrected her¬ 
self. Because I haven’t really any doubt left about this 

Addan ’ ^ 


Then why are you looking so unhappy?’ 

Am I said Angela feebly. ‘I suppose I’m tired.’ 
Angela,^ have you told him yet?’ 

haven’t O'*’.! Angela blushed. ‘No, I 

A™ aren’t you going to see him?’ 
bed early.’°“’‘ ^ I’" 8° 

Mrl Tuahh satisfactory,’ said 

seen of him n’ ^ing, what I have 

se»_ of h,m. Do you know, I feel a little sorry for 

a I’™ -re I shall be 
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‘I think you probably will—to him. Because I'm quite 
certain you aren’t in love with him. Angela, have you 
really thought it out—what it is like to live with a man 
all the time and share everything with him? Are you 
quite certain you feel like that about Adrian?’ 

‘Yes, of course I do.’ Angela wriggled. 

‘I expect you think I’m being very tiresome—and inter¬ 
fering. But, darling, I should never forgive myself if I 
hadn’t had this conversation with you and things went 
wrong. It’s—difficult for us to talk intimately, isn’t it?’ 

‘Desperately.’ 

‘I blame myself for that. I know I have made you feel 
you can’t confide in me and that I’m unsympathetic about 
your friends and about the things you like doing.’ 

‘I know my conversation bores you—because it’s so 
often about nothing. I have sometimes tried to mug up 
things—to read the paper and remember bits of conversa¬ 
tion that I know would interest you, but it never comes 
off. Either I forget the vital thing, or else your first com¬ 
ment floors me. I wish I wasn’t such a fool. I do think 
I might have inherited some of your or Father’s brains. 

‘You’re not to call yourself a fool,’ said Emily sharply. 
‘You have a perfectly good brain, only you’ve never learnt 
to apply it. You have always been content to drift. And 
that is why I am determined to have this out with you. 
I don’t want you to drift into marriage and only realise 
what it all means when it’s too late. Won’t you tell me 
why you have suddenly decided to marry Mr. Wing, when 
it’s so evident you’re half-hearted?’ 

‘There’s nothing to tell. Really, I’m not half-hearted 
about marrying him. I want to awfully.’ Again Angela 
blushed, and her mother observed her intently while she 
considered her words. After some time, flushing a little 

herself, she brought out: _ ^ ^ 

‘Perhaps I have been making a mistake. Perhaps it^s 
the idea of marriage itself that’s upsetting you. I haven’t 
ever talked to you about that aspect of things—I rather 
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gather that all young people discuss them among them¬ 
selves these days.’ 

There’s certainly not much we don’t discuss. But it’s 
rather surprising you never did tell me anything—except 
that babies come out of their mothers, of course. I re¬ 
member that conversation.’ 

‘You never asked me anything, nor did Daphne. Little 
girls are so much less curious than boys. Nicholas wanted 
to know exactly how his insides worked and what every¬ 
thing was for, when he was quite tiny.’ 

‘I wanted to know things, but I couldn’t ask you. I 
think it’s quite likely Daphne wasn’t interested.’ 

‘Whom did you ask?’ Emily enquired, and Angela could 
see that she was hurt. 

‘Caroline, who’d deduced a good deal from animals, 
and more from Nicholas, I expect. She and he used to 
have secret conversations from which I was barred. It 
was awful. I think they were probably about sex.’ 

I see,’ said Emily, with a coldness that was a disguise 
for shock. ‘And didn’t you ever discuss it with an adult?’ 

‘Not until I was nearly grown up myself.’ 

Emily rose and walked about the room, picking the dead 
leaves from a plant and straightening the cushions, 

I wish I had managed to win your confidence when 
you were a child,’ she said. 

I was too frightened of you,* 

But I wasnt strict with you, was I? I never punished 

you severely or stopped you doing things without good 
cause. 


0 Mother, it hasn’t anything to do with that. I wasn’t 

think*^ 

'Are you still afraid?’ 

A little, but it’s been better since I came home. That’s 
w y am so awfully sorry I have got to go,* Angela said 
sincere y then, realising she had given herself away, 

stopped m dismay, ^ 




‘Then don't go yet/ Emily said earnestly. ‘Stay with 
me for a little longer and we’ll try to understand one 
another better. Then, if you still feel the same about 
Adrian, I shall be happy about your marrying him.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Mother, I can’t wait. I’ve got to marry him 
at once.’ 

‘At once! But, my dear child, in any case you must 
have an engagement, although I quite see you would never 
stand a long one.’ 

‘No, we’re going to get married the minute we can, with¬ 
out anyone knowing at all.’ 

‘But you said you hadn’t even told him you would 
marry him, so how can you have decided all these things?’ 

‘Oh, he knows if I marry him at all it must be at once/ 
Angela explained, and realising the inevitability of another 
question, added—though she would have told anyone it 
was an impossible thing to say to her mother—‘You see, 
I’m going to have a baby.’ 

She was acutely aware as she waited, helpless, for the 
repercussion of the bomb she had so wantonly hurled, of 
her mother’s sensations—how the first shock seemed by 
its force to stop sense and circulation, and how these re¬ 
turned, slowly, painfully, compelling her to feel. So sym¬ 
pathetic was she in fact with Emily’s state of mind that, 
if both their feelings could have been laid bare for examin¬ 
ation, it would have been difficult to tell which was the 
dealer and which the receiver of the blow. Then, as the 
clouds of emotion, like dust raised by a storm, began to 
subside, Angela’s thoughts returned to herself again, and 
she waited, shrinking like a naked body expecting an ic^ 
douche, while Emily turned the news over and over in 
her mind, examining it in the different-coloured lights of 
instinct, religion and social propriety, while at the same 
time she considered its practical bearing. 

‘It’s so difficult—so difficult/ she said, more to herself 
than to Angela; but the other, glad anyhow for the time 
being to escape worse, caught at it. 
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‘Do you mean difficult to understand?’ she said softly. 
‘It must be, awfully. Partly because there’s so little to 
understand.' 

‘If you were desperately in love and something pre¬ 
vented your marrying, I think I could understand it,’ said 
Mrs. Rushbrooke, stating what Angela had implied. ‘But 
there was nothing to stop you marrying—and you aren’t 
really in love with him.’ 

‘I’m very fond of him indeed.’ 

Emily ignored this. 

‘So I’m forced to the conclusion it happened out of sheer 

weakness on your part—that he simply took advantage of 
your weakness.’ 

No. Of course it’s true that I’m weak, but that doesn’t 
really give a fair picture of it. Adrian didn’t take ad¬ 
vantage of me in the least. He’s far too nice.’ 

You just let yourself be seduced as—as a housemaid 
would. Emily^s voice trembled with disgust. 

I suppose j did—though I don’t think it can have been 
very like a housemaid. No,’ she corrected herself after 
a moments thought, ‘“being seduced” makes it sound 
ar too one-sided. It wasn’t like that. It was just two 
lonely people wanting to make one another happier.’ 

It never would have happened if I hadn’t sent you 
away from horne.’ Emily blamed herself, then turned the 

blame on Angela. ‘You aren’t fit to live alone. 0 Angela, 
now could you? ° 

I don t know. Except that it doesn^t seem very dread- 

lui to me. 


It wa? ’ftltat stopped me, Mother. 
vZll nf r last. Such awfully corn- 

tain I’ff h? ^ a hash of marriage; I was quite cer- 
like me tn ^ bungle things so. It’s just 

married him'hT^ ^ ^ ^ bad 

before, because it’s almost worse, marrying 




for a purpose. It seems to me to foredoom it to failure.’ 

This time Emily’s voice was quieter. 

T’m sorry you will have to marry him. I believe, as you 
feel like that, it would be better if it were possible not to 
marry him, but just to take the consequences of your 
action and face it out alone.’ 

T—I’m horribly contradictious, I know, but when you 
say it like that you make it sound so frightening that I 
feel I’d never have the guts to—to go through with it 
alone. I don’t mean the social side of it, that doesn’t 
worry me much, because it won’t make any difference to 
my own friends and I don’t know many other people, 
but the actual having of the baby and all it entails.' 

‘You silly child, I should be with you.’ 

‘Oh Mother,’ Angela’s voice broke, ‘you’re being an 

angel to me.’ 

Quickly Mrs. Rushbrooke rose above the threatening 
tide of emotion. 

‘But you mustn’t expect me to understand you, far less 
to condone, because I can’t. And as things are, of course 
you must marry him. We have your father to consider. 

‘As usual,’ said Angela. ., t. ■ j 

Although Emily had herself been playing with the idea 

that, except for Thomas, she and Angela could have 
braved the world together, as usual a suggestion of criti¬ 
cism on the part of one of his children made her bristle. 
She stared at Angela. Feeling her mother’s eyes resting on 
her so intently, the girl only took her powder out of her 
bag and powdered her nose. With an effort Emily de¬ 
cided to make no comment on her remark, but said m- 


‘So we had better turri our minds to the practical side 
of the question. Has Mr. Wing enough money to support 

Yes, he earns some and has quite a large allowance 

from his father.’ 

‘Have you met his parents?’ 
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‘Yes. He drove me down to lunch one Sunday. They 
live near Haslemere—in the bit people think is so beauti¬ 
ful—which always puzzles me, because 1 can’t see it as 
anything but blasted heath. Luckily Adrian agrees with 
me.’ Angela looked seriously at her mother for approval 
of this, then realised—even before Emily asked, ‘Who is 
his father?’—that she did not consider Adrian’s and her 
agreement about landscape important. 

‘He’s a retired Indian civilian. He’s not a bit like 
Adrian,’ she said slowly. ‘I wish I could give you Caro¬ 
line’s sort of description.’ 

‘I don’t want to know what he looks like, I want to 
know what kind of man he is—whether things are going 
to be more difficult than they must anyhow be in the 
circumstances.’ 

‘Yes, I see.’ Angela considered. ‘I think he liked me 
rather, but I don’t think Lady Wing wants Adrian to 
marry me.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

Oh, I don’t think she thinks I’m good enough for him— 
naturally,’ 

I see. Emily’s tone conveyed that Angela In her 
opinion was too good for him. ‘Well, now, I think you 
had better get hold of Adrian and ask him to come round 
^ j Then your father can see him, and after¬ 

wards 111 tell him you have been secretly engaged for 
some time, and that you’re going to be married very 
quietly as soon as possible. Adrian must let his people 
know, and discover how soon you can be married. 

makes the quietness reasonable enough, 
tould Adrian take a holiday, do you think, so as to go 

away with you? It might be some excuse for your marry¬ 
ing so hurnedly if this were the only time he could get 
away, nyhow, we can ask him about it this evening 
him?’ ^3s gone to bed. Will you try to get 

Wery weU,’ said Angela unmllingly. It’s being spoilt 
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already, she thought sadly. It will never be the same 
again. It’s like when grown-ups discovered one’s secret 
game and tried to improve on it. Even when their sugges¬ 
tions were rather sensible, one couldn’t play it any more, 
because the magic had gone. 

‘Did you tell Caroline everything?’ Emily asked. She 
was still earnestly thinking it out. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I hope you haven’t told anyone else.’ 

‘No, not about the baby,’ said Angela, getting up. 
‘Then for goodness’ sake don’t, and tell Caroline she 
must be most discreet. Of course later on some people 
are bound to suspect, but nobody need ever know.’ 

Angela stood still looking at her. She was quite certain 
that all this had happened before, a very long time ago, 
and the conflict between this strong impression and her 
reason, which told her It was impossible and produced 
the words ‘double cerebration’—heard somewhere—to 
account for the phenomenon, made her flesh tingle as with 
a slight electric shock. 

‘It’s all very unreal,’ she said feebly, remembering the 
words before they came out of her mouth. 

Her mother looked up at her in surprise. She had been 
unaware that Angela was not, like her, concentrating on 

the things which had to be done. ^ ^ 

‘I should have thought it was all most painfully real, 

she retorted drily. ^ 

<Oh—yes, I see. It’s all right now,’ said Angela, 1H 

go and telephone.’ 

As she reached the door her mother called her back 
once more, but this time her voice was not commanding. 
‘Angela, when—that Is, how long—have you known?’ 
‘Oh I’m so glad you didn’t wait any longer,’ she ex¬ 
claimed in real relief as Angela told her. ‘If your father 

had had this blow . . .’ ^ 

‘Yes,’ Angela obediently agreed with her mother s un¬ 
spoken opinion, but the dismay In her own expression was 
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caused by the realisation that she and her mother had 
sprung apart again, as though the clamp that had held 
them together had been removed. 

‘Mother,’ she said impulsively, ‘let’s try to remember.’ 

‘Remember what?’ Emily frowned in perplexity. 

‘That . . . that ... oh, never mind. I’m going to re¬ 
member,’ Angela answered happily, taking out her cigar¬ 
ette case. 

‘Angela, you -must stop smoking so much now. It is 
most harmful.’ Emily could not bring herself to be more 
explicit, but Angela said interestedly, ‘Oh, is it bad for 
the baby?’ and added with surprise, ‘we don’t seem to 
have considered things much from its point of view, poor 
darling.’ 


‘One more minute,* said the best man warningly, as 
Angela, in her new fur coat and a rakish little white hat, 
leaned out of the carriage window, with her husband 
smiling over her shoulder. 

You look far too attractive for a married woman. 
Doesn’t she, Adrian?’ said Nicholas. ‘You’d ruin the repu¬ 
tation of an archangel.’ 

Silly, said Angela affectionately, moving to give Adrian 
a place at the window beside her. ‘Well, good-bye every- 
body. Thank you for being so lovely to me.’ 

Good-bye! called Adrian to his relatives. 

‘Good-bye!’ called everyone. ‘Good luck!’ ‘Bon 
voyage! 

‘It was a much gayer wedding than Nicholas’s in spite 

Caroline, moving up to the window. 
t>idn t you feel the cable coming this morning was a good 

Tes,’ said Angela softly. ‘I feel that if only the 

V 'k ’ Good-bye, you darlings!’ 

® slide, and Nicholas. Caroline 

the best man left the waving group, to run a little 
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way up the platform with it. Then, just as it was gather¬ 
ing speed, Adrian called out: 

‘Look! Isn’t that your brother?* 

A man had just sprung out of a taxi and was hurrying 
towards them. 

‘Yes, it’s Tom!’ cried Angela. ‘0 Tom, I'm so glad!’ 

He was too late to reach the carriage, so he stood vigor¬ 
ously waving, and the last thing the newly-wedded couple 
saw, as the train left the station, was Nicholas and Caro¬ 
line rushing towards Tom and shaking his hands in 
delighted congratulation at Richard’s safety. 
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VI 


Early in the morning, before it was light, Tom was awake, 
moving restlessly in his bed and wishing it were time for 
the maid to bring the tea. In the summer he did not so 
much mind waking early, for there were the birds to listen 
to, although then he regretted that his dressing-room 
faced north-west over the stables, instead of looking on 
to the garden. He had, in fact, meant for years to take 
over one of the other rooms as his bedroom, but when¬ 
ever he had suggested it to Irene it had not seemed to 
her a good moment for the change, so he had let the 
matter drop, as not being worth making a fuss over. And 
at this time of year it did not really matter where he slept; 
he only wished that the dark mornings—he always drew 
back his curtains and left the windows bare at night— 
would stop him waking so early. It was at these hours 
that worrying thoughts attacked him most ferociously. At 
night he escaped, sometimes by reading, preferably, a 
detective novel, or else through sheer fatigue, his mind 
refusing to grapple with its own problems. But in the 
early morning he had no appetite for novels, and his mind 

dwelt with painful perspicacity on every aspect of his 
worries. ^ 


Dunng the weeks of suspense his mind had been unable 
to dwell on anything but his aniiety about Richard, but 
nee the eihilaration of hearing that he was safe had sub¬ 
sided, ,t fell back into its old groove. 

in J K f*' thought, writh- 

There>?t”w ““'"g ‘^O''’"- 

off nftl u .n'”' now-having to turn him 

won’t hn I <*0? James 

won t be popular up here. I don’t even know what I can 




find him, to do. It’s hard enough to keep the works open 
at all. Even Pervis Is losing faith in me. He wasn’t nearly 
as oncoming about this last loan as he’s always been be¬ 
fore. Perhaps he’s beginning to doubt the value of 
Collett’s shares as a security. It’s not surprising, as we 
shall have to pay the preference dividend out of reserves. 
In that case I can’t possibly ask him for more—it might 
lead to him wanting the whole thing paid up, and then 
where should I be? Richard may want more money. I 
wish the letter would come explaining what has happened. 
But Irene thinks anyhow it isn’t fair on the others that 
I should help Richard so much, though I have told her 
it will be taken into consideration in the final division 
when I die. Though if I go on living on my capital at 
this rate there won’t be much left for the children by then. 
I must do something to reduce expenses. It’s all wrong, 
this permanent living on capital—depleting of their in¬ 
heritance. If only Father had given me the house, so that 
I could have sold it. Its upkeep is so utterly beyond my 
means at present, and Irene hates the idea of any economy 
which people will notice—anyhow she’s right in thinking 
we can’t do the garden on less than two men and a boy, 
although I do think we might shut up some of the green¬ 
houses. Of course she doesn’t want to draw in, just as 
Barbara’s coming home from school. Not that Barbara 
would care. It will be nice to have that child about; this 
place is so stupidly big when we are alone. She’ll be some¬ 
one to talk to—but I shall have to stop thinking of her as 
a child. Irene means to whisk her up to London for the 
season and try to marry her off quick. But what she really 
wants to do is to get a job. Why wasn’t she a boy, and 
Roger the girl? At the thought of Roger he writhed again, 
for his sense of failure in relation to him was very strong, 
and as always, he turned for relief from it to the thought 
of Richard. But this time it was only to start all over 
again wondering what he should do if Richard needed 
further help, and so the circle of his thoughts was com- 



pleted and off he started on it again. 

I must make Father realise how things are, he deter¬ 
mined. He’ll have to let me sell the house or at least let 
it, if a tenant can be found. I’ll go up one day next week 
and have it out with him. Then I can see Emily com¬ 
fortably at the same time. I haven’t seen her alone for 
ages. I thought she looked unhappy after Angela’s wed¬ 
ding, though she seemed quite pleased about the engage¬ 
ment in her letter. Perhaps she was upset at their being 
in such a hurry. 

The windows grew slowly and coldly light, and he could 
hear the noises of doors being unlocked, milk bottles 
rattled, footsteps in the yard. But there was still a quarter 
of an hour before the tea would come. However, here 
were footsteps in the passage outside his room, followed 
by an impetuous knocking on his door. It must be the 
tea, he thought, though it’s early and It’s somebody un¬ 
usual bringing it. Perhaps Elsie’s ill. 

‘Come in,’ he called in his usual slow tones. 

The door burst open. 

|0h, please, sir, you’re wanted on the telephone.’ 

On the telephone—at this hour. Who is iti’ 

‘Mrs. Rushbrooke, sir.’ 

Mrs. Rushbrooke!’ Tom was out of bed in a second, 

without waiting, as he would naturally have done, for 
the maid to retire. 


Something must be wrong, he thought anxiously, as, in 

nis bedroom slippers, he padded along the passage to the 

wide landing, down the great staircase, across the wide 

hall and into the small room behind the green baize door 
where the telephone stood. 

We ought to have an extension into some room or other, 
he admonished himself, as he had done each time there 

switched on the electric 

itron.r,i‘f’ ’'c'* °f the window, 

S y It up the rows of empty jars and vases and gave 




them the quality of staring eyes—for it was here that Irene 
arranged the flowers, except when Barbara was at home 
and was forced, with disastrous results to her temper and 
the look of the house, to take on this duty. 

He took up the unfriendly receiver and, his stomach 
squeamish at this unusual treatment, stood in front of 
the instrument on the wall. As usual, because of his deaf 
left ear, he had to carry the receiver across to his right. 
This tightened the cord and added considerably to his 
discomfort. 

‘Hullo,^ he said, gruff with nervousness. 

Tom?’ Emily’s voice was soft but, travelling all these 
miles to him, gratefully clear. The telephone ceased to 
be a tiresome excrescence on the wall and became a 
medium of human contact. 

‘Yes. What’s happened?’ 

‘Tom, your father died early this morning.’ 

The shock of it was a pain through his body, although 
he could not believe his ears. 

‘Father’s . . . ?’ 

‘Yes. He had a collapse at about two o’clock. His heart 
simply gave out.’ 

‘Was—was anyone there?’ Tom feebly enquired. 

‘No, only myself and the doctor. There was no time. 
He became unconscious and died very quietly at about 
four o’clock.’ 

‘Oh—I-’ Tom searched for something to say, but 

could not find in the tumult of his mind a single senti¬ 
ment to express. There was a silence of peculiar intensity, 
the line between them seeming impatient to be used. Then 
he heard the exchange piping ‘. . . minutes . . . want 
another?’ and Emily’s cool, ‘Yes, please.’ 

‘I’ll come. Of course I’ll come up at once,’ he exclaimed. 

‘I’ll catch the 8.30.’ 

‘Yes, do. I shall ring up Daphne and wire to Dick and 
Nicholas. I don’t know where Angela is; she hasn’t sent 
an address since they left Cannes.’ 
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‘And what about Amy?* Tom asked. He was used in 
managing the family finances to counting up its members. 

‘Oh, I hadn’t thought of her. I don’t think I’ll tell her 
until you’re here. I don’t want her to come round. I’d 
like to see you, Tom, before any of them come.’ 

The suggestion that in spite of her calmness she needed 
his support touched him. 

‘I’m coming, Emily. I must go at once and dress. Have 
a rest, my dear, you must be worn out. Don’t let any¬ 
body bother you. I’ll attend to everything when I come.’ 

‘Bless you, Tom. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye.’ 

He replaced the receiver softly and stole out of the 
flower room, almost as if he had been trespassing. The 
thud of the heavy baize door closing on its automatic 
spring behind him made him start and look round, and 
he started again at the sight of the housemaid brushing 
the stairs. He did not want to be seen by anybody. 

She wished him good morning prettily. He stopped and 
stared at her in a dazed manner; then memory of the 
detective novels he so often read came to him and he 
thought, I’m behaving just as if I had committed a 
murder. 


‘Good morning, Alice,’ he said. ‘Please tell Staines I 
shall want the car at eight to take me to the station, and 
let me have breakfast and the letters in ray room at once.’ 

‘Very well, sir.* She put down her brush and slipped 
off, and Tom continued his course upstairs, becoming 
aware as he went that he was very cold. A house like 
this, he reflected, not knowing that his brain, in its 
turmoil, was running for respite along one of the grooves 
Irene had made in it by constant friction—a house like 
this needs central heating. But we shall never be able to 
nave It . . - The rest of his thought brought him up with 
a jerk, so that for a moment he stood still, his weight 
poised between two stairs ... the house must be mine 
now, I shall be able to sell it. But I shan’t need to; I shall 




have enough money to keep it up properly ... and help 
the children. He went on, as it were, borne forward by 
his excitement so that, without noticing the process, he 
found himself once more in the passage leading to his 
and Irene s rooms. He paused outside her door, his first 
impulse being to go in and tell her the news, his second 
and stronger one to keep it to himself until he was dressed 
and ready to start. So he passed on noiselessly and went 
into his dressing-room. There the sight of his disordered 
bed reminded him of how tormented with worry he had 
been, and with growing astonishment he realised that, 
while he lay there tossing, his father was already lying 
in his bed in London, dead. 

Seeing him in imagination lying there so stiff and still, 
Tom was suddenly sorry for him. In contrast he felt 
himself, as he went across to the bathroom and turned on 
the taps, young and fit, and, as he shaved, his pity grew 
deeper and deeper until it merged into remorse. 

I didn't make enough allowance for his ill-health, for 
the fact that he can’t ever have felt really well. When he 
was a boy they never expected him to live to grow up 
at all, but he had such a will to live, as the doctors often 
told us, that he overcame all his weaknesses and went on 
year after year. And now it’s all over. How incredible 
that seems, and how amazing it is that, knowing we’re 
going to be snuffed out in the end like a candle, we go 
on attaching so much importance to our fears and ambi¬ 
tions and all the rest of it. 

But, of course, none of us quite realises it about him¬ 
self, or only in such flashes that it hasn't time to alter 
the course of our lives. Otherwise it would make a differ¬ 
ence. If Father could have seen himself petering out 
through these years of illness and then ceasing altogether, 
he couldn’t have felt it was a goal worth striving for so 
desperately. He was so grimly eager, when he was a 
young man, to make his fortune and get even with Uncle 
Walter for having health and strength and being his 
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father’s heir. He must have married my mother just be¬ 
cause he saw the chance of making money out of Collett’s, 
and of course because he wanted to start a family which 
would give him a sense of power. I’m sure he wasn’t in 
love with her; I don’t believe he ever sufficiently forgot 
himself to love anybody. Certainly he never loved Emily. 

Why didn’t he let me have her? The old wound of 
jealousy ached again. Then, as he vigorously dried, Tom, 
to check his bitterness, reminded himself of what for a 
moment he had forgotten—that his father was dead. 

Dead, so that it made no difference to him whether he 
had realised his ambitions or not. Collett’s could fall 
to pieces, his children rebel, disperse, forget him, and still 
he would not stir. No one would ever have to consider 
the old man’s feelings again—that was the thing it was 
so difficult to realise. 

When he got to his room his breakfast tray was there, 
and on it, at the top of a pile of letters, lay the one with 
the familiar stamp he had waited for so long. He seized it 
and read: 


_ _ , November iiih. 

Dear Father, 

We are friends at last with the tribe. There is no ques¬ 
tion that they use a compound of the drugs we have 
already studied and it has the result we hoped. It is, / 
am sure, only a matter of time before we have the secret. 


P , December 2nd. 

tor the mornent everything is at an end. Our problem 

now ts to get back somehow to civilisation with what we 

have discovered. The day after I started this letter a 

jungle Maya was brought to us by our new friends with 

Juifded i: 

Wketh^Jr^h ^ explain what happened, 

yvhether there was a mirage which caused him to mistake 
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a clearing in the jungle for the lake, or whether it was\ 
engine trouble, he crashed. Our frierids tvill look after 
him, but Carver, Edelstein and I, with two of the Indians, 
start to-morrow for the coast. The first part of the way 
our friends will take us through the paths they know, after 
that we will have to cut our way through several hundreds 
of miles before we hit any Indians who have dealings with 
the coast. I don’t think either E. or C. are very sanguine 
as to our chances, but if you get this letter you will know 
we are. safe. 


Belize, 

February ^h. 

Vve just sent you the cable. Vm afraid you must have 
been horribly anxious. We were saved at the last minute 
and by a miracle. The first part of the journey went 
quickly. Ten days brought us as far as our friends could 
take us. Then followed an endless time of fighting with 
the jungle. We took it in turns, hacking at the end of the 
path with machetes, two of us clearing away the green 
stuff while the other hacked. When we came to the end 
of the food our friends had given us, we ate lizards and 
anything we could shoot in the intervals of our labour, 
E. was wonderful, and so, of course, was C., but he got 
an attack of his old malaria, and though he did his best, 
he felt himself a burden to us and wanted to be left be¬ 
hind. The way E. cheered him up and kept us all going 
makes me understand why the men who did the work on 
the Carstairs expedition all worshipped him. 

Then when we began to realise the jungle was going to 
beat us, though E. would not let us admit it even to our- ^ 
selves, one of the Mayas we had left behind with Hitching 
overtook us to tell us that another white bird had come 
with white men, and we should return to the lake. It only 
took us a week to cover the distance we had taken more 
than a month to cut. 

We found airmen friends of Hitchings, in Belize, had 
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sent a plane to find him when he did not return. He had 
only given them a rough idea of where the lake was, and 
it had taken them weeks to find it. 

1 have come back to Belize with Hitching, who is mend' 
ing quickly, and have arranged for this plane to make two 
more trips, but our money is nearly all gone, and to learn 
the secret we may have to live a year with our friends, 
the' Great People, as they call themselves. We can’t do 
this without communication with the coast, and that 
means another plane. Father, I know you can’t afford to 
put up the money for this, but now that success is certain 
if we hold out, can’t you find someone else who will back 
us?. 

No, my boy, I can’t, thought Tom, as he poured out 
his tea, but I shall be able to give it to you myself. 


Nicholas was writing his novel. It was not going at all 
fast because, pen poised in hand above a sheet of pure 
white paper, he found that his mind played truant and 
explored any number of charming avenues that were 
quite out of bounds as far as his work was concerned. 
It did not matter, because he enjoyed the process so 

’ 1*/ was the sense of importance 

at breakfast-time—and Nicholas was one of the people 
who feel their best at breakfast-due to having an occu¬ 
pation for the morning; then there was the irapervlous- 
ness It gave him to the weather—he was able now to smile 
at the g^es which had so exasperated him earlier in the 
winter. He would stand about smoking, humming a little, 
perhaps, glancing at the newspaper, while Cecil and the 
woman who came to do the cleaning cleared the table, 

I over it, he 

. his foot with good-humoured 

impatience. Then Cecil would say, ‘Well, good-bye, 

mg, and go out, shutting the door which gave a pleas- 
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ant little click of finality and announced to Nicholas that 
the dining-room was now his kingdom, where he could 
reign undisturbed until, if he liked, it was time for the 
next meal to be laid. 

Nicholas would then proceed to arrange the room to 
his taste. The window had to be opened exactly the right 
amount; the fire made up; the table and a chair moved, 
so that the light struck in from his right side and the 
shadow of his hand did not get in his way. Then he would 
take out the typewriter on which he intended to type his 
various articles to weekly and monthly magazines, but 
actually Cecil did the typing of most of these in the after¬ 
noons, as naturally she was a much quicker and more 
accurate typist than he. But what he did type were his 
letters to his friends. He was an extremely good and 
amusing correspondent, and several hours of the week 
were taken up with composing these letters which gave 
him almost as much satisfaction as writing a few para¬ 
graphs of his novel, and which had the added inducement 
to authorship of knowing that they were going to be read. 
The typewriter ritualistically uncovered, there were his 
cigarettes and a little bag of fruit drops to be placed con¬ 
veniently near. Sometimes he thought, with a touch of 
sadness, that in his days at Eton and even at Cambridge, 
it would have been a vase of flowers, preferably white 
ones, that he would have needed to inspire him; but now 
he considered it waste of money to buy flowers, and acid 
drops relieved the dryness of mouth from which he 
suffered. 

This morning he only dashed off one short letter and 
then drew his manuscript paper towards him, and with 
his teeth unscrewed his fountain pen. At once a sense of 
lassitude stole over him, but this he firmly checked, and 
with a feeling of real virtue wrote three lines of dialogue. 
They looked very pretty, for the script he had taught 
himself when he lost his right arm was decorative and he 
used green ink, and he contemplated them with pleasure 
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for some seconds before, using a trivial thought as the 
gateway to escape, his mind started on its pranks and 
made him forget all sense of place and time. 

Cecil presently came into the room and startled him 
into awareness. Feeling guilty at not having written 
more, he snapped: 

‘1 do wish you wouldn’t come in here when I’m work¬ 
ing. Whatever it is can wait.’ 

‘This can’t,’ said Cecil calmly, holding out a telegram. 

‘Is Father ill again?’ Nicholas enquired without much 
interest. He had decided not to let the next false alarm 
disturb him. He had narrowly escaped colliding with a 
char-a-banc during his wild drive up on the last occasion, 
and that had sobered him. It wasn’t worth killing him¬ 
self, he decided, even for the fun—in which presumably 
he would be unable to share—of the newspaper accounts 
of the devoted son’s tragic accident when rushing to the 
death-bed of his father. And in the end the O.M. had 
not died, and Nicholas had come to the conclusion that 

he never would, and that the idea was better out of his 
mind. 


He s dead,’ said Cecil, handing him the paper. 

Deadl Nicholas echoed incredulously, and he stared 
at the words, ‘Your father died quietly early this morn¬ 
ing, as though he thought they held some hidden mean¬ 
ing. 


I can’t believe it,’ he broke out presently. ‘I can’t grasp 
the idea of it at all. How can he be dead?’ 

said Cecil, 

though a httle while ago I found it hard to believe in 

.^ without him the whole Rush- 

brwke family will come to an end.’ 

and his forehead on his hand 

central rf I the 

Uon to one another, but there’s nothing to make the thing 
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*But he has rather stopped things going than other¬ 
wise/ Cecil objected. 

‘Individual things, yes, but he has been the actuating 
force of the family. Now we shall all split off and be the 
centres of our own little clockworks. But I’m just talking. 
I don’t, you see, really believe it. How can he have died? 
I saw him on Wednesday; he was all right then. Why 
didn’t Mems let me know he was ill? I’d have gone up— 
though even then I shouldn’t have believed he was going 
to die. I wonder if he knew, himself. He would hate feel¬ 
ing powerless. . . . It’s all so different from anything I 
expected—him dying like this without a warning. I 
always thought that eventually we’d be gathered round 
his bedside in the classic way, and he would depart 
grandly. Not that I like such scenes, but I can’t help feel¬ 
ing he has given us the slip. I don’t feel glad either, that’s 
what’s so odd. There was a time when I thought his dying 
would make me completely happy. Now that it’s hap¬ 
pened it’s just slightly horrid and very difficult to believe 
—an awful anti-climax. However, it will be very pleasant 
to have more money, won’t it?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cecil. *I suppose you feel different from how 
you expected because you aren’t living at home any longer. 
After all, the O.M. hasn’t been able to interfere with your 
life for some time now, has he?’ ^ 

‘No, but it was too late to undo any of the damage, 
Nicholas answered gloomily. 

‘What do you think Mems will do now?* Cecil asked, 
intuitively realising that she was in Nicholas’s thoughts. 

His reply was very quick. 

‘I don’t know, I can’t think. Of course I must go up 
now and see if she needs any help.’ 

‘Yes, of course/ said Cecil. ‘Perhaps she will come and 

live with us.’ 

Nicholas did not notice the sadness in her voice. 
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Dick, hurrying back to his rooms after the morning 
service, found a telegram awaiting him. It was one of 
the busiest days of the week for him, with a housing com¬ 
mittee in the afternoon and his boys’ club in the evening, 
and his mind was full of schemes for waking up the rest 
of the committee to a realisation of the urgency of the 
situation, and for keeping the black sheep of his club— 
whom he loved better than all the rest—amused and 
therefore out of mischief. So far away from any con¬ 
sideration of the family were his thoughts, that for a 
moment the message with its signature ‘Emily’ woke 
no response in his brain, but as soon as he had taken it 
in, he hurried out to the public telephone-box to let her 
know that he was coming, to tell the committee he could 
not be present and to see if he could persuade them to 
postpone the meeting. But they will probably be only 
too glad to have me out of the way, he thought, with sad 
amusement. They do find me such a nuisance, but I’ve 
to bully them. I shall come back in time for the club 
he determined. It would be fatal to miss this evening, 
after persuading Albert Perry to come and try it. I’m 
sure Carpenter wouldn’t be able to manage him. I wonder 
which day they mil have the funeral. I hope not on 

Waters ,, i f„, ,, , second time. His thoughts ran on 
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slum. He wanted to work, but not, except when he was 
appealing for support, to talk about it. The waste of time, 
of money and of life, as he saw it, in the Rushbrooke 
family appalled him, but as he did not feel he could 
remedy it, he had early learnt completely to abstract him¬ 
self. He had been sorry when his father had moved to 
London, because he was expected to put in an appearance 
as often as possible, but during his last and most busy 
year he had reduced his visits practically to Christmas 
Day and the times when his father was dangerously ill. 
With him he had had little real contact for years; 
Thomas’s attitude, when Dick had first expressed a desire 
to take orders, had been one of cynical tolerance, as if 
to imply that the Church was a perfectly suitable career 
for the fool of the family. Yet everyone really knew that 
Dick was no fool, that actually, in spite of his chubby 
and childlike appearance and his saintly life, he had a 
very shrewd side to him and was, in fact, a better man of 
business than his brother Tom. He was entirely, lacking 
in sentimentality too, and in earlier days his brothers and 
sisters had feared his tongue. He was the only one of 
them besides Amy (she in any generalisation about the 
family ‘didn’t count’) who did not get on well with Emily; 
he had always thought Tom ridiculous about her and 
Nicholas and Angela not much better, and he believed 
that her slight hostility towards him was due to him not 
giving her as much attention and admiration as she ex¬ 
pected. He was not sure that she even knew that she was 
hostile, and on the face of it they had much in common; 
she was genuinely interested in his work, and had more 
of his kind of religion in her temperament than anyone 
else In the family. He reproached himself a little,‘as he 
drew near the house with its drawn white blinds, for not 
being kinder to her. She must after all, he reflected, have 
had a pretty hard-time all these years, and it was up to 
her children and step-children to be helpful now. But in 
spite of his good resolutions, he could not help hoping 
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that all the fuss would be got over as quickly as possible, 
so that he could return to his normal life. 


Daphne was manicuring her nails, and brooding over 
the fact that her father still refused to see her, and the 
rest of the family, except presumably James, whose exist¬ 
ence she was now determined to ignore—she condemned 
his recent conduct even more hotly than the others did, 
because she had incurred criticism for giving him money 
—the rest of the family was now united in disapproval of 
her. 

If only Mems would let me see Father, she was think¬ 
ing, as she rubbed an emery board round the perfect oval 
of her finger-nails, when a maid came to tell her that Mr. 
Tom Rushbrooke wished to speak to her on the telephone. 

So he’s in town, she thought rather crossly. I suppose 

he wants to come and lecture me again about taking 

Patrick back. But I won’t, so he might as well not waste 
his time. 

Hullo, she said Indifferently, as she took up the re¬ 
ceiver. 


Is that you, Daphne?* Tom’s voice was very grave, 

and she felt that his disapproval of her must be even 

greater than she had realised. Had he too this extra- 

ordmary feeling about the Rushbrooke family? 

Yes. I didn’t know you were in town,’ she answered, 
for her rather feebly. 

Tather died this morning, Daphne,’ Tom said slowly. 
Oo^ heavens! How? . . . What?’ 

As Tom recounted the little there was to tell, her ex- 
wlrth’* h", in the circumstances, it 

le iuld It displeasure'to cope with! and 
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the time her quick brain was digesting the news and con¬ 
verting it into its effects upon herself. When he had 
finished speaking, and she had said that of course she 
would come round immediately, she went back into her 
bedroom in far better spirits than when she had emerged, 
and changed her red dress for a black one. In smooth 
black cloth, pearls and an eye-veil she looked extremely 
striking, but she would have, she reflected, as she put 
on her musquash wrap, to buy a black coat for the funeral. 
Humming softly she started down the stairs; then, hearing 
movements below, she recollected herself and put on an 
expression of sweet resignation. 

‘Mr. Rushbrooke died this morning, Rivers,’ she said 
sadly, as she met the parlourmaid at the door of the 
dining-room. 

‘Oh, I’m very sorry to hear that, ma’am!’ 

‘Yes, he will be a great loss. But we must remember 
that for himself it is a merciful release from suffering.’ 

Daphne walked on towards the front door, then on a 
sudden thought turned. 

‘Are the children home from school yet?’ she enquired. 

‘Yes, ma’am. Miss Harriet is in the garden and I think 
Master Patrick is in the study.’ 

‘I think we will call him Master Thomas now,’ said 
Daphne gently. ‘Ask Miss Harriet to come into the study.’ 

‘Very good, ma’am. Shall you be in to lunch, ma’am?’ 

‘No,’ said Daphne, then, a whiff of fragrance reaching 
her from the direction of the kitchen, she glanced at her 
watch. It was one o’clock. 

‘Perhaps I had better try to eat something before I go,’ 
she said, sighing. ‘Ask Mrs. Norris if she can serve lunch 
at once.’ 

‘Very good, ma’am.’ Rivers departed towards the 
kitchen, and Daphne walked down the three steps into 
what had been Patrick’s sitting-room, but which she had 
now directed the household to call the study. 

T.P. was poring over a volume of the encyclopedia. 
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He looked up to see who had come in, and then rather 
uncertainly returned to his book. 

‘Thomas,’ she said softly, ‘it isn’t very polite to go on 
reading when your mother comes into the room. You 
should put down your book and stand up.* 

‘Sorry.’ He put the immense volume on the floor and 
stood selfconsciously. ‘Why do you call me that?’ he 
asked uneasily. ‘I don’t like it. I like to be called Patrick 
or T.P.’ 

‘T.P. is only a nickname and it sounds rather silly for 
a big boy like you. I think you should be proud to be 
called after Grandfather—particularly now.’ 

‘Why?’ T.P.’s intelligent grey eyes fixed themselves on 
his mother with interest. 

‘Grandfather was a very splendid man. You know he 
built up Collett’s, the great Rushbrooke business, from 
practically nothing, all himself.’ 

^With bricks?’ T.P. enquired, more interested than ever. 

No, silly, with brains. And I want you to remember 
that you are just as much Rushbrooke as you are Blount, 

and the Rushbrookes are a far older family than the 
Blounts.’ 


^ ‘Well, the Blounts are higher anyway,’ T.P. retorted, 
and I like Grandpa (Lord Kerryvore was always known 
as Grandpa and Mr. Rushbrooke as Grandfather by the 
children) better than Grandfather.’ 

That is a very vulgar remark,’ said Daphne sternly. 

Uh, here you are, Harriet,’ she went on, as her daughter 

came timidly in, wondering for what misdemeanour she 

was going to be scolded. ‘I have some very sad news to 
tell you.’ ^ 

Not not Father,* Harriet faltered, flushing, while 
1 .R grew even paler than his wont. 

morning,’ said Daphne impres- 


W the children exclaimed together in great relief, 
y I wear black? asked Harriet eagerly. 




‘Harriet, I don’t think you quite understand,’ said 
Daphne with pained patience. ‘This isn’t a time when 
we think of ourselves or what we want to wear. It’s 
a time when we keep very quiet and think about how 
sorry we are that poor Grandfather has died.’ 

Harriet looked ashamed, but T.P. put in: 

‘People aren’t frightfully sorry, are they?’ 

Daphne was more shocked than ever. 

‘What an extraordinary thing to say, Thomas! Of 
course everyone is extremely sorry. What on earth do 
you mean?’ 

‘No one ever seems to like him very much,’ Harriet 
came to the rescue. 

‘That will do, Harriet. I was speaking to Thomas. Be¬ 
sides, I don’t know what you are talking about. You may 
not have been very fond of Grandfather, because you are 
just a silly little girl who doesn’t care for people who 
don’t pay attention to her, but that’s no reason for think¬ 
ing that other people did not love him.’ 

‘I meant,’ said T.P., ‘he’s been ill so often, and I’ve 
read about it being a good thing for old people to die, 
so that the younger ones don’t have to spend their time 
looking after them.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ Daphne was gracious again, ‘that is so some¬ 
times, when there are unmarried daughters giving up 
their lives to looking after old parents. But in this case 
there is no reason why anyone should be glad, except 
because,’ she lowered her voice, ‘poor Grandfather was 
tired, and now he is at rest. Now I must go to poor Mems 
and see if I can help her. Be very quiet and good when 
you come in from school.’ 

And Daphne glided into the dining-room and sat down 
to chickens’ livers with an excellent appetite which she 
was forced to disguise from the sympathetic eye of the 
parlourmaid. 
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Caroline was putting the last touches to her packing 
when she was called to the telephone. Their departure 
had been delayed for some weeks by the letting of their 
flat and of Amy’s, and the finding of a new nurse for 
little Nick, but now at last they really were sailing the 
next day. Caroline’s pleasure was slightly tempered, it 
is true, by the fact that her mother was going with them, 
although she had obstinately refused to listen to any other 
suggestion—and there had been several. Mems had 
pressed Amy to come to Lancaster Gate; Dick had un¬ 
willingly offered her a temporary home, and Tom and 
Nicholas had both urged that the best thing was to put 
her into some pleasant people’s house as a paying guest— 
and Mems had offered to pay for this if Amy preferred 
that plan to Lancaster Gate. But when Caroline had 


made up her mind it was very difficult for her to change 
it, and Phil’s offer held good and Amy, in the intervals 
of being miserable about parting from James, was de¬ 
lighted by it. Not only did the prospect of travel excite 
her, but the invitation did a good deal towards mitigating 
her sense of inferiority which would otherwise have been 
particularly acute at this moment. But although Caroline, 
after her interview with Tom, had changed her attitude 
to her mother with characteristic thoroughness—in child¬ 
hood she had been the one to carry through the most opti¬ 
mistic resolutions of good behaviour or self-denial—this 
naturally did not prevent her from being perpetually 
irritated by Amy when they were together. However, 
she was succeeding in keeping her irritation under 
control, even in some degree with regard to herself, 
y concentrating on her extraordinary good luck in 
having at the crucial moment fallen in love with her 
own husband. One of the incidental effects of this was 
ma e er look at Nicholas with more critical eyes than 
ever, and what she saw of his attitude towards his wife 

'wondered, as she hung Phil’s ties on 
e appropriate rail of his wardrobe trunk, whether she 
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could possibly, without being too unbearably priggish and 
interfering, talk to Nicholas about it. But there was so 
little time left. She would only see him at the station, if 
he kept his promise and came up to see them off. No, she 
would have to write. She was certain that if she as much 
as dropped a hint that he was growing like the O.M., he 
would watch out. 

With her mind full of this she went down to the tele¬ 
phone. 

‘Oh, is that you, Nicky? I want . . .* 

‘No, this Is Tom. Caroline, I have rather grave news 
to tell you.’ 

This time Caroline was sure she knew what was coming. 

‘Has James . . . ?’ she faltered. 

‘Your grandfather died quite suddenly in the early 
hours of this morning.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Caroline. 

‘Your mother does not know yet,’ Tom went quickly 
on, ‘Mems thought you were sure to be seeing her to-day, 
and perhaps it was better for you to tell her.’ 

‘All right,’ said Caroline numbly. 

‘And about your sailing to-morrow. Will you get hold 
of Phil and see if you can transfer to a later ship?’ 

‘Oh, must we put off going again?’ 

‘Only for a few days, my dear. The funeral will be on 
Thursday, and it really would be better for you to stay 
in England until the end of the week.’ 

‘All right, but I fee! as if we’re fated never to go. 0 
Uncle Tom, do forgive me for being so disgustingly selfish. 
Of course I’ll ring up Phil at once and I’ll go round and 
see Mother. Are you at Lancaster Gate? Is Mems all 
right? Please let me know if I can help in any way.' 

As she went out she met Nick coming in from his morn¬ 
ing airing with his new nurse, and stopped to kiss the 
top of his red head, and to explain to her that they would 
not after all be sailing the next day. 

It’s odd, she mused, as she hailed a passing taxi, to think 
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that Nick will never know the O.M. One rather wonders 
what—with that and the war cut out—he will have to 
look back on and talk about as we do. But I suppose 
each age supplies its own horrors. 

Amy welcomed her, chattering; ‘Oh, you've come after 
all to help me finish up. How nice of you! There are one 
or two things I felt I must consult you about. My seal¬ 
skin jacket is such an odd shape and yet I feel I must 
take it. I suppose you have finished all your packing?’ 

‘No, not yet. Mother,’ Caroline spoke loudly to force 
attention, ‘we have got to put off sailing for a few days. 
I have come to explain to you.’ 

‘Oh dear,’ said Amy nervously, ‘has there ... is?’ 

^ ‘Where is James?’ Caroline asked, as they went into the 
sitting-room. 

He s out. He’s been out all the morning after a job. 
He feels it would be so much better if he could find some¬ 
thing for himself. He doesn’t think he’ll ever be able to 
get on at Solthwaite.’ 

‘I quite understand him feeling that,’ said Caroline 
daresay it would be the best thing for every¬ 
body if he could find something for himself, except that 
he would be certain to disgrace himself at it. However, 
he wont find anything, so it’s hardly worth discussing, 
tome and sit down, Mother. I want to tell you something 
before we go on packing.’ And Caroline herself sat down 
on a bedraggled cretonne-covered chair. 

!}^ Amy insisted, 

obediently flopping down on the sofa. ‘It’s a new little 

business being started by one of his friends and . . 

I dont understand how he keeps any friends,’ Caro- 

now. Mother, Uncle Tom rang me up about half an hour 
ago to say that Grandfather had died suddenly this morn- 

ing* 
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‘He’s dead?’ she asked incredulously. 

Caroline nodded. ‘I don't know any details.’ 

‘Oh dear ... Oh!’ Amy gasped and began to cry. 

Caroline rose. 

‘Now, Mother,’ she said, sternly kind, ‘do please pull 
yourself together. There is no reason why you should be 
upset about it. Of course it’s always a shock when one 
hears anyone is dead, but you know quite well that in 
this case it’s a damned good thing, both for himself and 
everybody else. One must preserve the decencies, of 
course, but while we’re alone we can be honest about it.’ 

But Amy went on crying, and the sound of it became 
more hysterical. 

‘Do for God’s sake try to stop,’ said Caroline. ‘What’s 
the matter? It’s not going to affect your life. We’ll go 
off to Nova Scotia just the same directly after the funeral, 
only Uncle Tom thinks we ought to stay for that. It’s 
a nuisance we didn’t go yesterday, then we should have 
been out of all the fuss. I’m frightfully glad for Tom; 
it will make things so much easier for him.’ 

But Amy still sobbed uncontrollably, so Caroline, know¬ 
ing it was the right thing to do, though very doubtful 
of its efficacy, went out to the kitchen to fetch a glass 
of water. 

When she came back she handed it in silence to Amy, 
and then sat down quietly and thought out the various 
implications of the news, until at last her mother’s sobs 
subsided. Then she said: 

‘Now, Mother, we’re not going to talk about it any 
more. Later on we’ll go round to Lancaster Gate together 
if you like, but for the moment let’s forget it. Have you 
got anything to eat in the house, because I'm famished? 
Or shall we go out and have a decent lunch somewhere? 

I think that’s a good idea. By the way, what was it you 
said about your sealskin jacket?’ 
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Angela was lying on the balcony of her and Adrian’s 
room. It was the second day they had had of steady 
sunshine, and they had bathed in a very cold sea and lain 
on burning stones and eaten fresh sardines, caught while 
they waited, and drunk a local wine of some age and great 
potency. And now, while Adrian read aloud a novel that 
Nicholas had sent them, Angela lay stretched upon 
cushions, her brown body fatigued and luxuriously re¬ 
laxed; her mind hovering between lazy interest in the 
book and pleasure in Adrian’s quiet voice and the pattern 
of his head against the triangle of sunlight on the red and 
white awning. 

‘I feel almost as if we were dead,’ she said, when Adrian 
stopped reading. 

In heaven” would be a more flattering way of putting 
It,’ he rejoined. 


I wasnt referring to the heavenliness of it,’ she ex- 
plained. ‘Of course it’s that, but so it might be without 
giving me this feeling of utter removal from the world. 
1 can hardly believe that Lancaster Gate exists.’ 

I should be delighted to think that it didn’t,’ said 
Adrian. I have always found it a most depressing place- 
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‘Then you spend most of your time making it go as 
quickly as possible.' Adrian smiled. ‘But it’s the first 
sound argument I’ve heard in favour of people working 
hard when they are young and then retiring and doing 
nothing for the last twenty years of their lives.' 

‘Or more/ said Angela. ‘Father must have retired 
nearly thirty years ago, I think—anyhow it was some 
time before I was born. At least I suppose he had 
retired—I’m rather vague about it—no, don’t laugh at me, 
darling, you know I never can understand about those 
things—but what I mean is that he was at home a great 
deal, but I think he still used to go to the business occa¬ 
sionally and see how things were getting^along.’ 

‘I suppose he still held the controlling shares?' Adrian 
suggested. 

‘Yes, I think he probably did until he moved to London. 
Then he gave it all up to Tom, and ever since then he has 
refused to be bothered about it at all. Mother told me the 
other day that Tom was very worried about it; he can’t 
really afford to live at Solthwaite.' 

‘Well, why doesn’t he sell it?’ 

‘0 Adrian, it’s such a lovely place. We must go down 
and stay there as soon as we get back. Tom’s such a dear, 
too, I want you to know him better.' 

‘But you hate his wife.' 

‘She isn't very nice; she’s sharp and cattish and, of 
course, a prude. Mems says she is the one of the family 
who’s sure to start a scandal when I have the baby about 
seven and a half months after our marriage.’ 

‘But don’t people often have seven-months’ children?’ 

‘Yes, I believe they do, but I suppose they oughtn’t 
to be as big as I feel ours is sure to be. However, we 
don’t much mind what anyone says as long as it is kept 
from the O.M., do we? Mems said she thought it would 
kill him if he knew about us. To have a daughter going 
through the divorce courts was bad enough, but a 
daughter living in sin!’ 
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‘Well, I gather you would be considered something of 
a public benefactor if you did help to bump him off,’ 
Adrian observed. ‘It would be a rather refined form of 
murder and not one they could hang you on. But, 
of course, I don’t feel like that about him; he was so nice 
to me and jolly generous to you, giving you that ten 
thousand.’ 

‘Yes, that was marvellous. I didn’t expect to get a 
proper dowry, being married in a hurry like that. But he 
absolutely believed the story of this being the only time 
you could get away, didn’t he? In fact it was much harder 
to explain the haste to your parents. Do you think they 
were convinced?’ 

‘Mother was, of course. She’s as innocent as a new¬ 
born babe, bless her. It’s always been most convenient.’ 

‘But she doesn’t like me.’ 

‘She’s afraid of your lipstick and your lovely wicked 
clothes, but that won’t last. Father, of course, dotes on 
you, but I believe he suspects, naughty old man. He 
always has had a filthy mind.’ 

‘He’s a pet,’ said Angela, 

I see that the O.M. may have been rather grim as a 
parent when you were small,’ said Adrian, ‘but I think 
you ought to be able to get on with him all right now. He 
obviously approved of our marriage, didn’t he?’ 

Yes, I think he was fearfully pleased—otherwise he 
wouldn’t have given me all that money.’ 

Well, I gather your sisters had the same amounts when 
they were married.’ 

‘Yes,_but that doesn’t seem to me at all the same thing, 
to begin with they were both so very properly married— 
at least 1 m sure Amy must have been, and Daphne had 
no end of a wedding. I was a bridesmaid and James and 

oger were pages. James looked simply lovely, I re- 
member. Everyone made an enormous fuss of him. He 

him y you know. That’s what makes 

nim able to get round people.’ 
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‘I bet it’s only women he gets round/ said Adrian. ‘For 
some inexplicable reason they always like that kind of 
little bounder that men abhor. Have you heard what’s 
happening to him?’ 

‘He’s still “resting,” but Tom is going to invent a job 
at the works for him, and I expect Irene will be far better 
for him than Amy is. Poor Tom, he seems to have to 
deal with every family crisis that arises; it’s miserable 
for him, when he’s so worried about the business. We’re 
frightfully lucky, you know, having that ten thousand 
invested in other things. Amy’s and Daphne’s dowries 
were all shares in Collett’s, so they are getting hardly any 
income from them now. And Nicholas didn’t get anything 
at all when he married, poor darling. I suppose I’m about 
the richest of the family at the moment—of the children 
I mean—and that seems to me somehow quite ridiculous. 
I never feel really grown up about banks and cheques and 
things. I know that sounds half-witted, but all the same 
I believe quite a lot of other people must have the feel¬ 
ing. It’s as if I’m just playing at being grown up and im¬ 
portant—and added to that there’s the fact that I can’t 
realise I’m properly married.’ 

‘Well, you are, my girl. You’re an honest woman with 
Lines you can brandish. Do you realise how large a part 
Lines play in the lives of women?’ and Adrian, seeing 
Angela look perplexed, went on, ‘Anyhow, we are married, 
thank God, and we have been, as you say, extremely lucky 
about money. I suppose the O.M. has masses of other in¬ 
vestments, as he seems so little affected by the business 
doing badly.’ 

‘Yes, I believe he has. But, Adrian, do, do let’s stop 
talking about it. We seem to have discussed nothing but 
money for hours.’ 

‘It was the fatal result of your saying Lancaster Gate 
didn’t seem to exist. But I quite agree, let’s forget all 
about it and everything else again. After all we have only 
a few days left. What would you like to do this evening 
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—shall we eat here or go and find some new place or visit 
one of our old favourites?’ 

‘Let’s go somewhere absolutely new, shall wer’ said 
Angela, getting up and stretching. ‘It’s strange,’ she went 
on, gazing out across the terraced garden, the olive trees 
and the rocks to the motionless sea, ‘how near talking 
about it makes the family seem.’ 

‘Forget them,’ Adrian urged again. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I wonder if there are any letters.’ 

‘I doubt it, but you won’t be happy till you know,’ 
Adrian answered resignedly, ‘so I had better go and sec 
while you get some clothes on. Wear that blue dress with 
the big collar, will you?’ 

‘Right you are, angel. Yes, do go and sec. I’ll be quick, 
I promise.’ 

He was back before she had had time to do more than 
step into her single under-garment. 

There’s this for you, darling. It has Just come. They 

were bringing it up.’ He handed her a cable. ‘What do 
you think it can be?’ 

Its probably from Nicky; he loves sending telegrams 
about nothing in particular. Or perhaps it’s a farewell 
from Caroline. It must be the day they are sailing.’ 

^e opened it, and Adrian said irrelevantly: 

You look so lovely like that. Do you mind if I kiss 


smooth brown skin of her 

shoulder he felt her tremble. 

Do I still do that to you?’ he asked happily, then 

matter ‘What’s the 

matter, darling—has something happened?’ 

telegram she said slowly, handing him the 

belifve if J^st after our conversation. I can’t 

•M^Kt ■ ? T """ at once.’ 

are yo^u?’^ ^ 
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‘N—no, I don’t know/ Angela answered. ‘I must go 
home, Adrian, really I must. Think of Mems all alone in 
that house.’ 

‘She won’t be alone, my sweet; half the family will be 
there. I should have thought you would be glad to be out 
of all the fuss. Death does entail such an amount of 
paraphernalia. Let’s stay the week out and then go quietly 
back when things have calmed down a bit.’ 

‘No, Adrian, I couldn’t stay. I wouldn’t enjoy it a bit 
and that would spoil the rest. Do please let’s go at once.’ 

‘AH right,’ said Adrian sadly, ‘we’ll go to-morrow.’ 


Richard, very thin and brown, with sweat pouring down 
through the golden stubble which represented a three- 
months’ beard, emerged, at the head of a line of Indians 
carrying supplies, into the wide clearing where the head¬ 
quarters of the Great People stood. 

‘Ho, Jacob!’ he called. 

Edelstein, in native dress, came out towards him from 
the ruins of a temple half covered by creepers. 

‘Good news!’ Richard shouted. 

‘We’re going to get the money?’ Edelstein’s eyes lighted 
up eagerly. 

‘Yes. This arrived just as I was starting back, and it 
means that my father’s financial worries are over.’ 

Edelstein took the cable and read: 

‘Your grandfather died this morning have cabled 
hundred pounds your credit Belize count on me.’ 

‘Then we can get the plane I’ he shouted, spinning round 
on his toes. 
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VII 


There was a murmur of voices as slowly the relatives 

crowded out of the chapel of the crematorium, nobody 

quite certain what procedure etiquette now demanded. 

The younger ones looked at each other, not quite 

venturing to smile, but wanting to exchange reassurances 

that the unpleasant business was now over; cousins from 

the country, who had not met since the last family funeral 

or wedding brought them together, edged surreptitiously 

towards each other and whispered enquiries about the 

health and welfare of themselves and other relatives who 

had not been able to come; others indulged in a more open 

stare round than they had felt permissible during the 

ceremony. Cecil was particularly subjected to scrutiny, as 

so few members of the family had seen her before, and 

many of them were disappointed not to see Adrian—for 

^ and Angela had failed to arrive in time for the funeral. 

Daphne also came in for a great many glances as the 

heroine of the latest scandal, and there was considerable 

excitement when a rumour ran round that Patrick had 

aho been at the service, but had sat at the back of the 

chapel and had slipped away just before its close’. James’s 

absence was also noticed, of course, and people were 

anxious to ask one another if they knew the exact cause 
01 his disgrace. 

Then majestically the cars began to swing round the 
small court-yard to the portal. First came the Lancaster 
Oate Daimler. Tom gravely escorted his stepmother, very 

t^en returned 

up the steps to dispose of the others. 

you, Dick, and Daphne, Amy ... ? Are you coming 
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back to Lancaster Gate with us, Caroline?’ 

‘Do I—I mean ought I to? I’ll do whatever you say. 
Phil’s rushed off; he has so much to do.’ 

‘I’d like you to come. Very well, Amy, you and Caroline 
follow in the next car. And you, Nicholas—where’s Cecil?’ 

‘She’s not coming with us,’ Nicholas answered, rather 
more loudly than anyone else had spoken. ‘She said she’d 
feel out of it in such a family party.’ 

‘Very well, you go in with Amy and Caroline. Roger?’ 

‘Am I needed?’ Roger asked softly. He looked gay, even 
rather debonair in his morning coat with his top hat a 
little—a mere trifle—on one side. Nicholas, eyeing him 
with interest on the steps of Lancaster Gate at the start, 
had murmured: ‘He wore his rue with a difference.’ 

‘No, you’re not, strictly speaking, needed, I suppose,’ 
Tom answered, ‘but I think . . .’ 

‘Then I think,’ Roger cut in, the graciousness of his 
voice mitigating his rudeness, ‘I will see if there is any¬ 
one who can give me a lift into town.’ 

‘Did you see Cousin Fanny Roach?’ asked Amy ex¬ 
citedly as the car drove off. ‘She has changed. And that 
girl, Pamela—she squints —positively squints.’ 

‘Yes, Mother,’ said Caroline coldly, and addressed her¬ 
self to Nicholas who was laughing. 

‘How are things, Nicky?’ 

‘Fine. I’ve written thirty-five thousand words of my 
novel,’ and Nicholas launched into an account of the book. 

0 Nicholas, Caroline thought as she listened—she had 
to an unusual degree the faculty of carrying on parallel 
trains of thought at the same time—you’re so sweet and 
so attractive. What waste that you should be spoiled. You 
should have married a woman who would have bullied you 
—me, for instance. But I’m glad now, actually glad that 
I couldn’t marry you. 

They gathered in the dining-room, the kernel of the 
family only, now, after all the trappings had been shed; 
but Mr. Trollope, the solicitor who was coming up from 
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York, had not yet arrived. They stood about rather un¬ 
easily in groups. Daphne was murmuring to Emily, but 
she seemed to be listening to something further off; Irene 
asked Caroline when they were sailing and then looked 
round at the sound of her own voice, and Dick’s responses 
to Amy were like those of an embarrassed adult trying to 
hush a child without openly reproving it. Nicholas turned 
to Tom, who was standing beside him. He saw no reason 
why they should go on pretending any longer that they 
were not all thinking about the financial aspect of the 
O.M.’s death. And yet he found it strangely difficult to 
broach the subject. 

We’re all still under the thumb of the O.M., he thought 
suddenly. We can’t really believe that the box that slid so 


smoothly through those doors took away the last of him. 
His eye travelled round the others. They are still think¬ 
ing of him as upstairs—disapproving, controlling. . . . 
He cleared his throat, determined to break the spell. 

‘I suppose you know exactly how he’s left it, Tom,’ he 
remarked conversationally. 

‘No,’ said Tom, ‘I don’t know exactly. Father never 
talked to me about it, but I expect it is all quite plain 
sailing. He was always scrupulously just.’ 

Nicholas was about to say, ‘Was he?’ but becoming 
aware how many people were listening to the conversa¬ 
tion, he said, ‘Oh!’ instead. 

f qualified, realising that Nicholas 

elt that his father had not been very just to him. ‘You 

know he went on trying to explain, without discussing 

Nicholas s private affairs in public, why the O.M. had 

not given him any money during his lifetime, ‘I think 

i ather hoped to the very end that you would, after all 
come into the business.’ 

■h,] '’“ce O'- twice,’ Nicholas rejoined, 

on I the time he moved I wasn’t fit enough, and later 

been hefw. ’'O'" to explain how torn he had 

been between his love of organising and his distaste for 




the idea of having to work his way up from the bottom of 
Collett’s, he turned to see who was behind him. 

Besides, you do hate hard work/ Caroline put in, with 
a hint of real criticism. 

‘As it happens, you’re wrong,’ he answered coldly, and 
before she had time to explain that she was joking the 
solicitor was shown in. 

Mr. Trollope shook hands with Mrs. Rushbrooke and 
then, as he drew his papers from a dispatch-case and stood 
beside the chair put ready for him at the end of the table, 
first Emily and then the others took their places as though 
for a solemn feast. 

Caroline, in her delight at all the people ranged for her 
scrutiny, forgot the purpose of the gathering. She would 
have liked to be able to sketch some of the features that 
amused or interested her most—Mr. Trollope’s long 
narrow nose pinched up by pince-nez, the pure but 
heavyish arch of Mems’s eyebrows, Daphne’s chin beauti¬ 
fully resting on a black-gloved hand, Tom’s Rushbrooke 
beak cut off squarely at the end in a way which only 
showed in full profile from one side. 

The solicitor’s voice, rather clerical in its solemnity, had 
started on its patter. Emily listened as though to a sermon 
which it was her duty to take in; Tom’s attention was 
close and responsible as if he were the leader of an expedi¬ 
tion having the itinerary explained to him; Nicholas was 
amused by the legal phrases and toyed with them; 
Daphne let the words slide across her mind, waiting 
eagerly to pounce on the part that should apply to her¬ 
self; Amy considered whether, after all, she would not 
pack the black hat and travel in the blue one, as Caroline 
was so against her wearing mourning; Caroline moved 
her eyes from face to face photographing their expressions 
on her brain, and Irene, who was not listening herself, 
glared fiercely at her and then, as Mr. Trollope pro¬ 
nounced the words ‘To my wife, Emily,’ turned her eye 
covertly on her, wondering whether Tom was going to 
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invite her to live at Solthwaite. Somehow or other the 
subject had not yet been raised between them. 

The London house ... the furniture . . . ‘horses and 
carriages', . . ‘wines and other liquors’ . . . Emily’s eyes 
were fixed upon her clasped fingers and her big diamond 
ring, as Mr. Trollope droned through the list of things 
bequeathed to her for her life. Fifty thousand pounds with 
remainder to all the children. 

‘Sixes into fifty,’ said Daphne quickly to herself, ‘that’s 
eight and ... oh well, by the time it has paid death 
duties it won’t be more than eight thousand each, 
but, anyhow, Mems may live for a very long time, so 
it’s no use thinking about that at present. Now what 
is this? 


Forty-five thousand pounds to be divided between all 
or any children other than my eldest son . . .’ 

Ah, there’ll be nine thousand at once, thought Daphne 
happily. 

At last I shall have something to call my own, thought 
Nicholas. 


That will be useful to Mother, thought Caroline. 

Then the possible loss of Lady Waters’s support won’t 
be as serious as I feared, thought Dick. 

Why ‘other than my eldest son’? thought Irene angrily, 
ut when she looked at Tom she saw he was quite cheer- 
lul and he gave her a little reassuring smile which satis- 
aed her that his legacy, which would, of course, be more 
substantial than all the rest, was yet to come. 

But at present what Mr. Trollope was saying still had 

to do with the other children. 

diirW,?'"® ‘"oaays to certain of my children 

during my lifetime ...» 

He Daphne. 

Dick. ^ thousand when I took orders, thought 

hotchpot’* amounts ... to be brought into 
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What an exquisite word! thought Nicholas, exchanging 
a glance of pleasure with Caroline, who was his neigh¬ 
bour. I wonder if I can use it in my novel. 

Hotchpot, thought Daphne indignantly. How ridiculous! 

Hotchpot—is he talking about cooking? thought Amy 
surprisedly. 

. . equal shares in the aggregate/ the monotonous 
voice went on. 

Nicholas tore himself from the hypnosis of hotchpot to 
think this out. From across the table Tom nodded de¬ 
lightedly to him as much as to say, ‘What did I tell you? 
Wasn’t the 0,M. just in the long run?’ and Nicholas 
realised that, having had no capital handed over to him 
during his father’s lifetime, he would now get more than 
the others who had. He smiled back his pleasure and 
understanding. 

‘To each of my grandchildren five hundred pounds.’ 

How awfully decent of him, thought Caroline. Now 
James will be able to pay his debts. Lucky for him the 
O.M. didn’t know of his recent behaviour, or he would 
certainly have cancelled his legacy. 

How delightful for the children to have that little bit 
of cash, thought Tom. Now I suppose Barbara will buy 
one of those little two-seaters she has been hankering for. 
And Richard, of course, will give his to the Cause. Roger? 
How strange that I should be so utterly in the dark about 
what he will do with the money. 

I hope Tom won’t let the children have all that money 
to squander, thought Irene. 

I wonder if I have the control of it until they are grown 
up, thought Daphne. 

I suppose Angela’s child doesn’t count, as it’s not born 
yet, thought Caroline; what a swizz! And I suppose little 
Nick being only a great-grandchild doesn’t get anything. 
Never mind, he shall have half mine. 

Meanwhile Mr. Trollope read on: 

‘My preference shares in John Collett Limited I give 
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to be equally divided among all or any my children or 
grandchildren other than my eldest son who shall at the 
time of my death be in the employ or in any way engaged 
in the said firm of John Collett Limited/ 

Nothing there for me, thought Nicholas casually, and 
returned to his calculations of how the forty thousand 
would be divided up. Having come to the pleasant con¬ 
clusion that he might get as much as seven hundred a 
year out of it, he glanced up and was shocked to see Tom’s 
face opposite him no longer benignly smiling at the im¬ 
proved fortunes of his brothers and sisters and their 
children, but white and drawn and, yes, positively 
frightened. 

Trying hard to remember what the solicitor had last 


said, and wishing he would pause for a moment—he was 
reading something now about all these bequests being free 
of duty—Nicholas turned to see if anyone else was as 
agitated as Tom. Irene, who was on his, Nicholas’s, right, 
was staring in horror at Tom; Emily at the corner of the 
table on Mr. Trollope’s right and Tom’s left was leaning 
forward, deeply frowning, her eyes on the solicitor's face; 
Daphne on Tom’s other side was sitting quite still with 
her eyes on the hand-bag In front of her, the suspicion of 
a contented smile on her face; Dick beyond her was look¬ 
ing anxiously down the table to Tom; Caroline had 
gripped the edge of the table, and looked as though she 
could hardly control her desire to speak; Amy was whis¬ 
pering to her, presumably enquiring what was the matter, 
but her daughter paid no attention. 

Then, as the solicitor paused to draw breath, Emily, 

beSnJ " 

‘Perhaps Mr. Trollope would be so kind as to repeat the 
last clause-,t was a little difficult to take in.’ 

Trollope was startled by the 

buTto V/'' 

but to comply. Er—which exactly?’ 
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The clause dealing with Mr. Rushbrooke’s preference 
shares/ said Emily. 

‘My preference shares in John Collett Limited/ Mr. 
Trollope read veiy slowly and clearly as though pander¬ 
ing to the stupidity of his audience, and this time eight 
pairs of ears listened with whatever Intelligence their 
owners possessed. 

His preference shares amounted to at least half his in¬ 
come, thought Emily. 

‘I give to be equally divided among all or any my 
children or grandchildren other than my eldest son .. 

He must have been mad when he made the Will, thought 
Irene. 

There can’t be anything left for me, thought Tom. 

. . who shall at the time of my death be in the employ 
or in any way engaged in the said firm of John Collett 
Limited.* 

My iGod, I wish I*d taken on a half-time job in the 
London office, thought Nicholas. I’d have had the whole 
lot. I wonder how many there are and what will be done 
with them. But what a damned shame for Tom! 

There now, thought Irene furiously, that is what comes 
of Tom being so weak and not making Richard go into the 
business. 

There’s a mistake somewhere, thought Dick. Father 
may have been hard, but he was always just, and the only 
son or grandson besides Tom who is at present in the 
business is . . . 

The whole lot will go to James, thought Tom, aghast. 

Can it be that James will get all the preference shares, 
thought Emily unhappily, or do I still not understand that 
clause? 

James! thought Dick. There must be a mistake. 

That bloody little James will get it all, thought Nicholas, 
with increasing sensations of discomfort. He glanced at 
Caroline. She flushed and covered her face with her 
hands. 
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It is quite impossible that James should have all the 
preference shares, thought Daphne disgustedly. 

‘Does it mean that Jimmy will get some more money?’ 
Amy whispered excitedly to Caroline, then observing her 
attitude of distress stopped and looked nervously at the 
others. Nobody returned her glances. She remembered 
that James, and to some extent herself, was in disgrace, 
and shrank back into her chair as far as her figure allowed 
her, subdued. 

But James is suspended, thought Tom, He surely can’t 
be considered In the employ of Collett’s. 

Why didn’t Tom sack him? thought Caroline. I can’t 
hear him to get money at the expense of the others. 

I told Tom that, of course, he must dismiss James, 
thought Irene. Look what comes of his weakness and 
obstinacy. Though, of course, he can’t be allowed to have 
the preference shares. They are Tom’s. He owns the 
business. 

However, the little swine isn’t actually engaged in the 

business at present, thought Nicholas. There ought to be 
a way out. 

We shall certainly have to contest James’s right to the 
money on the grounds of his suspension, thought Dick. I 
wonder who the executors are. I suppose Tom is certainly 
one of them. But what the O.M. thinking about? 

Uf course, they won’t let Jimmy have any money, 
thought Amy, quite vague as to what amount was in¬ 
volved, though he cou\d pay back everything he owed, 
and I am sure he will run straight now. 

Shall I prjxeed with the reading of the Will V asked Mr. 
1 rollope, still a little hurt. 

Mrs. Rushbrooke bowed her head. 

ro my eldest son Thomas I give all that . . 

Tom^'flcl" ^ '■^5' ''°P« 

A long description of Solthwaite followed. 

"ere s nothing new in that, thought Irene irritably. 
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It’s no use to me, thought Tom sadly, with no money to 
keep it up. Now it will have to be sold. 

I really had considered Solthwaite his already, thought 
Nicholas and Caroline. 

There is no need for him to read this part so slowly, 
thought Emily impatiently. 

I wonder if there can be anything left, thought Dick. 

I wish he had explained exactly what Jimmy was to 
have, thought Amy. But Caroline will tell me afterwards. 

I wonder how soon one can get any of one’s money, 
thought Daphne. 

^All other my real and personal estate whatsoever and 
wheresoever situate . . .’ the solicitor continued. 

There canH be anything, thought Tom, still hoping. 

‘. . . remaining after the payment of the bequests here¬ 
inbefore made and provided . . .’ 

Which were all free of duty, Tom remembered. 

*. . . and subject to the payment of my funeral and 
testamentary expenses estate legacy and succession 
duties. ..’ 

I shall not have enough to pay them until Solthwaite is 
sold, thought Tom ruefully. 

Does Tom still think the O.M. so just? thought Nicholas. 
But perhaps there’s something left I don’t know about. If 
so, he was richer than any of us realised. 

‘. . . I give to my eldest son Thomas being aware that 
the amount of this is inconsiderable. . . .’ 

‘Oh!’ gasped Irene, unable to restrain herself. 

Tom shook his head mournfully. His last hope was 
killed, but when he saw Emily's solicitous gaze he 
managed to smile. 

. . but in the knowledge that he Is already amply 
provided for . . 

Amply provided for, indeed! thought Irene. 

Not very amply, I’m afraid, thought Emily. ^ 

‘. . . by the transfer to him during my lifetime of the 
whole of my ordinary shares in John Collett Limited. 
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Which are at present worthless, thought Tom. I am glad 
none of the children are here. 

To think of cutting him out of everything else because 
of that trash! thought Irene. He will have to contest it. 

Collett’s isn’t paying a cent on its ordinary shares, 
thought Nicholas. 

Oh, poor Uncle Tom! thought Caroline. 

Tom seems to be doing badly, thought Daphne. It’s 
odd because he was so much the favourite. 

This is going to hit him very hard, poor fellow, thought 
Dick. He has always been so generous with his money, 
and there have always been his prospects as a kind of 
security. 

And I told Richard he could count on me, thought Tom, 
and then cut the thought out of his mind as too painful 
to contemplate. 

‘And I appoint my said eldest son Thomas sole executor 
of this my last Will and Testament,’ Mr. Trollope read. 

^ Well, he’ll have to refuse to do it, thought Irene, long¬ 
ing for the reading to be over, so that she might begin to 
voice her views. And he must contest the Will on the 
grounds of insanity. I shall make him do it. If I don’t he 
will let us starve rather than lift a finger. It’s—it’s 
scandalous, and she looked furiously round the table as 

though to find someone to whom she could attach the 
blame. 

That sjmws that my father had perfect confidence in me, 
thought Tom. He bore me no ill-will; he meant to be 
scrupu ously fair to every one of us. At the time he made 
the will my shares were very valuable indeed. In the 
years towards the end of the war more than once they 
brought me in about fifty thousand. Naturally he would 
not want to leave me more, with so many children to pro- 

Uf ° as things are ...! If only he would have 

let me explain the state of the business, but he shied off 

going well. He would 
not believe that ku business could fail. He was like a 
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father who won’t hear a breath of criticism of his children. 
The nearest he ever got to taking in the situation was once 
when he said: ‘Bad year, what of it? Collett’s can stand 
thaL But five increasingly bad years and no sign of im¬ 
provement. It was certainly going to be difficult. This 
affair would shake the confidence of his creditors. 

I used to think the O.M.’s death would solve all diffi¬ 
culties, thought Caroline. Thank heavens, he seems to be 
coming to the end of the wretched document. 

. . who in the presence of us both present at the same 
time who in his presence and in the presence of one another 
have hereunto set our names as witnesses.' 

Tom sat without moving; Emily drew herself up with a 
sigh; Irene fidgeted her fingers, impatiently waiting to 
speak; Dick began to get up; Daphne powdered her nose; 
Caroline slowly took her arms from the table; Amy began 
to search for her hand-bag which had slid from her lap, 
and Nicholas put his hand into his pocket for his cigarette- 
case and reflected that now he would be able to retire. 

But the movements of all were checked by Mr. Trollope 
loudly clearing his throat with the obvious intention of 
continuing: 

‘Attached to the Will there is a codicil . . .’ 

It is going to be all right after all, thought Tom, looking 
up with the eagerness of a prisoner expecting a reprieve. 

I knew it was a mistake, thought Emily. Thank God, 
Thomas realised it in time. I remember when he sent for 
Mr. Trollope last autumn. 

Of course, thought Irene, anyone could see there would 
be some alteration. Why couldn’t that stupid man tell us 
about it before? 

That’s better, thought Dick. 

Damn! thought Nicholas, only aware of his own dis¬ 
comfort. 

I suppose Tom will take months over arranging it all, 
thought Daphne. 

Does that mean he altered the Will? thought Amy 
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anxiously. Can someone have told him about Jimmy after 
all? 

‘I herewith revoke/ the solicitor importantly read, ‘such 
portions of this my Will as would in any way benefit my 
daughter Daphne Margaret as a mark of my disapproval 
of her recent conduct.’ 

Tom and Dick turned to Daphne, who was sitting be¬ 
tween them, with instinctive gestures of sympathy and 
protection; Irene glared almost as though angry with 
Daphne for being the subject of the codicil instead of Tom, 
however much she had lost by it; Emily looked at nobody, 
but her face grew even graver than before; Amy gazed 
anxiously round her, because she had not taken in any¬ 
thing except that the codicil had nothing to do with James, 
and Nicholas and Caroline, combating their feeling that 
it served her right with their sense that Daphne had been 
most unfairly treated, after an involuntary glance at her, 
kept their eyes carefully averted. 

The solicitor read on as though immune from human 
feelings, and those of the family who were able to give 
their attention, pthered that the money which Daphne 
was to have received was now put into trust to accumulate 
tor her children until in the case of Thomas Patrick he was 
twenty-one, and in the case of Harriet she was either 
m^ried or attained the age of twenty-one. 

How divine for them, thought Caroline, and Emily 
looked a little less worried. 

® scuffling noise at Daphne’s side of 

fLVtW '"^'"ediately rose, in spite of the 

WkeJ , spiking. He paused and 

looked up m disapproving enquiry. 

bhe has fainted/ said Tom. 

Immediately the room was in a bustle. 

wav of cLw getting the 

boJrd. ^ carrying water from the side- 

‘No, she had better not be moved,’ said Emily firmly. 
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‘Ring the bell, please, Nicholas, and Dick, open that 
window behind you.’ She turned to the solicitor. ‘I am 
sorry that you should be interrupted in this way, but I 
suppose there was not much more.’ 

Mr. Trollope, putting his papers together, bowed his 
head. 

‘I quite understand. It was indeed an unfortunate action 
on Mr. Rushbrooke’s part. I tried to dissuade him . . .’ 
but Mrs. Rushbrooke’s stern eyes expressed complete in¬ 
difference both to his views and to what he had tried to do 
in the matter, so he broke off and looked at his watch. 

T think if you will excuse me,’ he said, ‘I will try to 
catch the five-fifteen.’ 

Emily, with her eyes on her daughter, who was regain¬ 
ing consciousness, absently offered the solicitor a cup of 
tea, which he felt obliged to refuse. 

‘Tell Procter to bring the sal volatile,’ she said to the 
servant, who at that moment appeared in answer to the 
bell, ‘and show Mr. Trollope out.’ 

‘I just want to make an appointment with Mr. Rush- 
brooke,’ said Mr. Trollope anxiously. 

Tom left Daphne to the administrations of the others 
and walked to the side of the room with the solicitor, 
where they conversed in low tones, after which, with a 
scarcely heeded bow to the other members of the family— 
Emily and Caroline were leaning over Daphne, and Dick 
was trying to keep Irene and Amy away, much as a police¬ 
man holds back the curious crowd at a street accident— 
Mr. Trollope departed. 

By the time Procter arrived with the sal volatile, 
Daphne, though very white, was once more in full posses¬ 
sion of her senses. 

‘It’s so cruel,’ she moaned. ‘Everybody seems to be 
against me. I suppose somebody worked Father up to it. 
You all disapprove of the divorce, I know. You a 1 treat 
it as though it’s my fault. Just because Patrick’s a man 
you think it doesn’t matter what he does, and you made 
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Father think the same. How could he treat a daughter 
like that—and I always stuck up for him when the rest of 
you were beastly. And now I shan’t have any money 
except the alimony/ and Daphne began to cry. 

‘Well, you won’t be very hard up even so,’ said Emily, 
with a touch of asperity, as she handed her daughter the 
glass she had taken from the maid. ‘We are all very sorry 
that this has happened, of course, but at least your father 
did not leave the money away from you altogether. You 
do realise, don’t you, that he has left it to accumulate for 
T.P. and Harriet?’ 

‘Then I can use it for their education,’ said Daphne 
more cheerfully. 

‘No, I am afraid you won’t be able to do that,' said Tom 
gently, ‘The money can’t be touched until the children are 
of age, or in Harriet’s case, until she marries or is of age.’ 

I think James ought to pay it to you,’ said Caroline 
eagerly. He is the cause of all the trouble. But he won’t 
get that money, as he’s suspended, will he?’ She turned 
appealingly to Tom, 


^ The whole Will’s mad,’ broke in Irene before he had 
Ume to answer. ‘Do you realise that he left Tom nothing?' 

es, my dear> said Emily to Daphne, who was again 
showing signs of distress, ‘you are not the only one who is 
It y the will. Tom’s position is far more serious.—I can’t 
tell you how grieved I am,’ she turned to her stepson. ‘I 
don t understand how your father could be so unjust.’ 

^ mistake,’ Tom ex- 

are worthless.’ 

hotN broke in Irene 

broker ‘T. T" »sked his 

during his sispSnV 

‘I don’t know. We shaii have to consult a solicitor,’ 




Tom answered wearily, ‘but I didn’t feel like talking to 
old Trollope about It, somehow.’ 

‘Quite/ said Dick. 

‘Can’t you consult somebody nowV urged Irene. 

At this moment the door opened and the butler 
announced Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Wing. Angela came in 
slowly, her shy smile and her scarlet dress making her 
look, in that grave black-coated assembly, like some 
strange exotic creature from another world. 

‘I’m so sorry we didn’t get here before, Mother/ she 
said, kissing Emily. ‘The boat was held up/ 

‘Heavy fog in the Channel,’ Adrian explained, as he 
also kissed her. 

How lovely she looks, thought Caroline, delightedly 
staring. 

How can she come here in that get-up? thought Irene, 
angrily glaring. 

She looks happy, thought Daphne resentfully. Can she 
be one of those women who like the physical side of 
marriage? How badly she will bring up her children, but 
probably she’s too modern to have any. 

‘Adrian is a barrister,’ said Nicholas suddenly, when the 
greetings were over. ‘He’ll probably be able to tell us the 
legal position about James.’ 

In a moment the family were flocking round Adrian, all 
talking at once. 

‘The whole Will’s mad!’ 

‘My father left all the preference shares to whatever 
sons and grandsons except myself should be employed m 
the business at the time of his death.’ 

‘Half his income came from them.’ 

‘And there’s only James.’ 

‘But he’s suspended.’ 

‘He can't have it.’ 

‘0 Lord, if he’d only got that job he was after!’ 

‘Perhaps he’s got one this afternoon.’ 

‘No such luck!’ 
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‘But, anyhow, he isn’t, strictly speaking, employed when 
he’s suspended, is hei” 

‘He didn’t mean James to have the money, of course. 
He always hoped that Nicholas and Richard would go into 
the business. He made the Will years ago.’ 

‘And then added on a thing at the end of it and took 
away everything he had already given me. I’m sure that 
can’t be legal, it’s so frightfully unfair,’ 

‘Well, Tom gets nothing’ 

‘It’s got to be contested.’ 


‘Yes, we can’t let young James walk off with about ten 

thousand a year without contesting it.’ 

‘Ten thousand a year! Ye gods!’ 

‘Ten thousand a year!’ 

‘That’s gross, of course.’ 

‘But ten thousand a year!’ 

‘For Jimmy?’ asked Amy brightly. 

Adrian put his hands up to his head. 

began helplessly, and resorted to his 
charming smile to help him out. 

‘Let us give the poor man some tea before he tries to 
answer our questions,’ Emily suggested. ‘You must both 
be exhausted, and we have all had a rather trying after- 

n/awing rlml! “P 

.njf’ that she might 

omehow miss a chance of recovering her legacy if she let 

everybody followed Emily out into the hall. 

ine sliThdv^^'^v%* • but turn- 

CaroLe. undertones to 


Z toknl t Ob, I expect you 

to rememEe^’ ^ try 
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‘There can’t possibly be anything for me,’ said Angela, 
‘Tve just had ten thousand.’ 

‘Yes, but I think there is. Nicholas will know.’ 

‘What?’ asked Nicholas, behind them on the stairs. 

‘Angela gets something, doesn’t she?’ 

‘How much have you had, Angela?’ 

‘Ten thousand.’ 

‘Then you’ll get five more—the same as Amy and 
Daphne. No, of course poor Daphne has been cut out of 
hers. It is a rum show altogether. I can’t begin to see 
how it’s going to work out.’ 

‘I hope you’ve got a lot,’ said Angela. 

‘About fifteen thousand, thank you,’ Nicholas answered. 
‘It’s more than I really expected, but of course I wish to 
God I’d taken a job in Collett’s—not so much because I 
covet the preference shares—^Tom ought to have the bulk 
of them—as that it would have stopped any question of 
James pocketing the lot. Well, we must see what your 
husband has to say about it, Angela. Very opportune of 
you to bring him along just now.’ 

‘More opportune than last time, isn’t it, Angela?’ 
Caroline said teasingly, as they went into the big drawing¬ 
room. 

‘Oh, you remember that,' Angela answered, shivering. 
‘Do let’s get near the fire. I’m simply freezing. It’s been 
hot, Caro, just think of it, really hot. I’m brown right 
down my spine.’ 

‘Why did you come back early?’ Caroline asked. I 
shouldn’t have.’ 

‘I had to. Part of me so absolutely belongs here.’ ^ 

‘Haven’t you succeeded in joining up your parts yet. 
Nicholas asked gaily. 

‘No,’ Angela answered seriously, ‘I haven’t quite,’ and 
hearing Adrian’s voice, turned round as though reminded 

that part of her belonged to him. 

‘I am afraid James will get them all right,’ he was saying 
thoughtfully, his head a little on one side and his face alert 
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and interested. ‘You see, you say you made it quite clear 
to him that he was only suspended until you were ready 
for him at the works.’ 

‘Yes, that is so/ Tom agreed. 

Then 1 don t think it could be considered necessary for 

him to be actually at work at the time of Mr. Rushbrooke’s 

death. There is a case rather like this, in fact, in which the 

young man was not actually working because he was at 
the war.’ 


That IS very different,’ Dick observed. 'Of course, it is 
obvious that he should have his legacy. But James is 
suspended for stealing money from tlie firm.’ 

I know It’s an entirely different question morally,’ 
Adrian replied But I am pretty sure James will get Iiis 

^uld not be concerned with his behaviour, but merely 

in the employ of Collett s or not, and it Is quite plain that 
he was not dismissed, but only ’suspended/ ‘ 

his /r^d f know of 

Ills good fortune,’ said Tom heavily. 

You had better, Amy,’ said Emily. ‘It’s all a verv 
mj^ierable business,’ she added, turning back to Tom ‘c7n 
I We a few words with you if the family conchv'is now 


fortnnat/::;ding"';!f /hfw^lT'f''-’ 

grandfather’s incLe ’“ ^ 

passage/ cancel your mother’s 

do w?n/L”go^Trofd ’I 

‘My dear girl,’ said Dick tolerantly, ‘yon and James 
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will be able to travel round the world for the rest of your 
lives if you like.’ 

‘Then won’t he be going to Solthwaite after all?’ she 
asked Tom, her face lighting up with hope. 

‘I think it is unlikely in the circumstances that he will 
offer us his services,’ Tom answered drily, ‘and still more 
unlikely that if he did we should accept them.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Amy. ‘Then I’ll go and tell him/ and after 
many hesitations and uncertainties over her good-byes, she 
reached the door which Nicholas opened for her. 

‘Tell Grant to order you a taxi—pending the delivery 
of your Rolls,’ he called, following her on to the landing. 
She gave him a glance of alarm and started down the 
stairs as quickly as she could. 

When he got back he found that Dick and Tom had 
withdrawn to the far end of the drawing-room. Daphne 
was tackling Adrian, and Caroline was talking to Angela. 
Mems and Irene were sitting on the sofa, Irene reiterating 
that Tom must do something about securing his rights. 
Nicholas stood for a second, undetermined, then moved as 
though lured by the voices of the two girls. 

‘Well, it’s an ill-wind and all that,’ Caroline was saying 
excitedly. ‘To think that, after all, we shan’t have Mother 
on our hands. I must go and let Phil know; he’s been 
such an angel about it, but it is bound to be a great relief 
—and I’m so thankful for little Nick’s sake, too. Just 
think of having your first uncertain steps dogged by an 
adoring grandmother. But what vnll they do with all that 
money?’ 

‘Spaffle it,’ Angela suggested. 

‘I should think even they would find it hard to spend ten 
thousand until they get used to new standards.’ 

‘I shouldn’t think that would take them long,’ said 

Angela. _ , 

But, as he walked towards them, Nicholas caught 

Emily’s eye and stopped, saying: ^ ^ 

‘Mother, can I have a few words with you if Irene will 
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forgive me? I ought to be going soon.* 

‘So ought we/ said Irene crossly. ‘Tom!’ she called, get¬ 
ting up and going over to where Dick and he were in quiet 
and earnest discussion. 

‘I must see poor Tom before he goes/ Emily murmured 
to Nicholas. ‘Can’t you stay a little longer? But I sup¬ 
pose Cecil is waiting for you/ she added kindly. 

‘Oh no, I told her not to wait/ 

‘I see,’ Emily observed, with some asperity. ‘Then in 
that case, perhaps you will kindly wait my convenience/ 

‘Yes, I can stay a little longer/ Nicholas replied lightly, 
but he was nettled, so he hummed as he went over to talk 
to Caroline. 


Just one moment, my dear,' Tom implored his wife, 

and Dick, who had been speaking, stood obstinately silent 

until she had withdrawn. Then he went on: 

‘Well, if you won’t let me do that, which is absurd of 

you, at least I can send Richard some money. There is no 

reason why his very important work should suffer/ 

‘It would be good of you to do that,’ said Tom, unable 

to keep his voice steady. ‘It’s absurd how much I mind,’ 

he added, turning his face away, ‘not being able to do it 

myself. It fills me with a sense of complete failure/ 

But that’s ridiculous/ Dick rejoined. ‘It’s not your 

fault. You’re the victim of circumstances—the general 

^urnp m business and a most unfortunate mistake on 
Father’s part/ 

No, said Tom, ‘one never is quite the victim of circum- 
stances-you know that, Dick; it’s part of your job as a 
parson to impress it on people-and I have to a large 
extent brought this on myself. To begin with, I ought to 
ave forced Father to an understanding of the state of 
the business, and then I ought to have taken much more 

losses and generally ^ reduce expenditure. However, it’s 

I can now, 

P that at least things may improve in time to 




benefit the children. But, 0 Dick, you were a wise man 
to follow your own calling. How I wish I had never con¬ 
sented to go into the business.’ 

‘Yes, it would have been a good thing if you had re¬ 
fused,’ Dick agreed. ‘Then, presumably, Collett’s would 
have been sold and you could have gone in for medicine.’ 

‘If only I had!’ 

‘And yet you were doing the obviously right thing by 
unselfishly sticking to Father and going into it,’ Dick con¬ 
sidered. ‘No, Tom, you have nothing to blame yourself 
for at all, except that you tend to be too kind to others 
and not kind enough to yourself. Nor, by the same token, 
can you consider yourself a failure while you have a son 
like Richard. By the way,’ Dick threw it out casually as 
he turned away, ‘those children of yours will eventually 
get my little lot for what it’s worth. And now, unless I 
am needed for anything, I think I had better get back to 
my job.’ 

Nicholas had gone downstairs to see Caroline off. 

‘We seem to have done rather well,’ he remarked gaily. 
‘At least, I suppose James will have the decency to give 
you some, and, at least, they are off your hands for life. 
And I certainly didn’t expect fifteen thousand.’ 

‘I’m frightfully glad about that,’ said Caroline seriously. 
‘Aren’t you aching to tell Cecil? Now she’ll be able to 
have as many babies as she likes.’ 

‘Well, it’s more by good luck than good management 
that she hasn’t got one already,’ said Nicholas, smiling. 

Caroline stood still in the hall and stared at him. 

‘You do really think that, do you?’ she asked slowly. 
‘I thought Angela was wrong.’ 

‘What do you mean? What’s Angela been saying?’ 
Nicholas demanded irritably. 

‘Cecil told her that you wouldn’t take it seriously, that 
you mustn’t have children while you were so hard up, so 
she took the matter into her own hands and didn’t bother 
you about it.’ 
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'Oh, did she? Wei!, I wish she’d keep her mouth shut 
about our intimate affairs. She ought to know by now 
that it’s not safe to confide in any member of this family. 
Everything always travels round and is discussed ad 
nauseam —yes, ad nauseam; it does, literally, make me 
sick.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Nicholas, I know how exasperating it can 
be, and I had no business to tell you that, except that I 
couldn’t bear your not knowing. You see, I’m rather 
chivalrous about Cecil now, because I was so beastly about 
her in my mind when you married.’ 

‘I know. You were jealous,* said Nicholas, recovering 
poise at the gratifying thought. 

‘It wasn’t only that—or rather I was also jealous on 
your behalf, but I see now that I needn’t have been.’ 

‘And what precisely do you mean by that?’ Sensing 
another criticism, Nicholas was coldly furious, 

I realise now that you’ll always look after yourself at 
the expense of other people’s feelings—just as the O.M. 
did.’ 


Without a word Nicholas turned away from her and 
walked towards the stairs. In a panic she cried: ‘Nicky! 

Oh, please don’t go. We shan’t meet again, you know— 
perhaps for years.’ 

At that he paused, threw her a stiff good-bye over his 

shou der, and went on his way, while she, hearing other 

people on the stairs, made a rush for the door and flung 

out of the house, cursing herself for a meddlesome 
fool. 

But I had to say it, she comforted herself. And he will 
torgive me one day. 

Nicholas met Angela, Adrian and Dick on the stairs 

■mtn to them without stopping. He went 

nto the drawing-room, saw Emily and Tom in conversa- 

^^"oe. with her eyes 

H o 1 1 Ir ^t the other. 

He quietly withdrew and went up to Emily’s room, where 




he lay on the sofa, moodily reflecting how beastly people 
were being to him. After a while, however, the smart of 
this grew less, and by the time he was smoking his second 
cigarette, he was thinking instead about his fifteen 
thousand and what he would do with it. He was impatient 
for Emily to come up and discuss it with him. 

She meanwhile was saying: 

‘Dear Tom, I am so grieved for you over this wretched 
business, and I blame myself bitterly for not having helped 
you to make your father understand the position.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘No, Emily, you couldn’t have done that. It was your 
job to see he wasn’t worried.’ 

‘I used to tell myself that,’ she admitted, frowning, ‘but 
I am not sure now that I was right. Why should he 
always have been spared at the expense of others? 
Besides, very often I didn’t even think about him. I 
only wanted to spare myself the trouble of having him 
upset.’ 

‘That’s natural enough,’ said Tom. 

‘How I admire the way you are taking all this, Tom. 
Of course you know that, If I could transfer money 
to you, I would at once, but as It Is I can only ask you 
to use some of the Income. There will be a great deal more 
than I shall need.’ 

She was both eager and very serious, and Tom looked 
at her In admiration for some seconds before he replied 
slowly: 

‘It Is very generous, but I couldn’t take it, Emily.’ 

‘Don’t be ridiculous,’ she flashed. ‘I have no sympathy 
with that kind of pride.’ 

‘But if you will come and live at Solthwaite,’ he went 
on earnestly, ‘you can help me in a hundred ways.’ 

It was her turn to pause. 

‘Haven’t you—don’t you want to sell it?’ she faltered. 

‘Unless you will make it your home.’ 

The suppressed emotion in his voice gave his words the 
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quality of a more intimate proposal, and as they looked 
into one another's eyeSj Tom's faded and tired, Emily’s 
brilliant and restless, she blushed. Then, looking away to 
the elaborately inlaid clock in the corner of the room, she 
considered his proposal, while the voices of the other 
women, complaining of their fortunes, piped a tircsomely 
insistent accompaniment to her thoughts. Tom’s voice 
and eyes had been desperately appealing, and she longed 
to be his refuge from the loneliness and misery that she 
knew his life had become. She saw in it, too, a salvation 
for herself, for only with him could she let the kind and 


generous forces of her nature stream freely. With others 
they were pent-up and usually translated into impatient 
criticism. The prospect of life at Solthwaite was pleasant, 
too, in as far as it showed a beautiful garden, country that 
she loved, and time at last to read and to meditate in 
peace, without the constant jarring interruptions that her 
married life had provided. But the picture did not, of 
course, stop there, and she hardly needed the hammering 
of Irenes voice to assure her that Solthwaite, with two 
mistresses, and Tom with to all intents and purposes the 
same, would create an impossible situation. There would 

the arrange¬ 
ment would not last a month. 

it WhIT’ ^^ "ttistn't. Don’t make 
t iL^raer by refusing to take money from me.' 

But where are you going to live?' he asked jealously, 

asking me to Dersu,H t ago 

has bin offerer^" T'’" 

of the quest on ^ ia out 

inst asl h rightl hi f % ’'^a 

‘0 Tom. donf let her i ‘’ave.’ 

go, Emily cried, forgetting not to 




raise her voice, so that Irene and Daphne stared at them 
more curiously than ever. 

‘This from you,’ Tom retorted, ‘who pushed Angela off 
so firmly when she wanted to live at home.’ 

‘But I know now that I was wrong. I-’ Emily hesi¬ 

tated, and before she had decided how much to tell him, a 
servant came in to say that a gentleman wished to speak 
to Mr. Rushbrooke on the telephone. 

‘Who is it, Grant?’ 

‘He would not give his name, sir, but he said it was 
urgent.’ 

‘Very well, Til come.’ 

‘And then we must go,’ said Irene as he passed her. 

‘Yes, my dear, we will,’ and Tom went out, looking so 
bent and old that Emily was tempted to run after him and 
tell him she would do anything that would make him 
happier. 

‘Well, what’s going to happen? Have you decided any¬ 
thing?’ Irene snapped, as Emily approached her. 

‘Decided anything?’ Emily’s face became the mask of 
enigmatic vagueness that her children had learnt to dread. 
‘No, I don’t think so.’ 

‘As you have such an influence over him,’ Irene went 
on bitterly, ‘I think you might persuade him to do some¬ 
thing about this wretched business. Otherwise he will 
simply sit down under it, and we shall all be ruined.’ 

‘I am quite certain Tom will do everything there is to 
be done,’ Emily answered stiffly. ‘He would never neglect 
anything that affected your welfare and the children’s. But 
you must remember that Adrian held out very little hope. 

‘Adrian!’ Irene very nearly screamed. ‘What’s he got 
to do with It? He can’t possibly know the rights of the 
case.’ 

‘It’s quite true. Mother,’ Daphne joined in. ‘He’s only 
a boy, I don’t see why w'e should go by what he thinks. 

‘He is very young,’ Emily agreed, ‘but I understand he 
is a promising barrister. However, naturally Tom as 
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executor will consult a solicitor before going any further. 
Only I can’t help feeling,’ she added pointedly, ‘that if 
Adrian had given the opinion you wanted, you would not 
have thought him too young to be right.’ 

At this moment Tom came back into the room. 

‘Quick work,’ he said grimly. 

‘Who was it? What is it?’ Irene and Emily asked 
together. 

‘It was James’s Jew friend asking whether the news was 
true.’ 


‘But how does he know?’ asked Irene. 

‘I presume James has already tried to borrow money 
on the strength of it.’ 

‘Good gracious! What did you say?’ 

‘I said that it was true.’ 

‘There you are!’ Irene turned triumphantly to the 
others. What did I tell you? He’s going to let James 
have all that money without so much as lifting a finger.’ 

But, my dear, Tom protested, ‘it had nothing to do with 
that whatsoever.^ I did not volunteer information—why 

should I give advice to money-lenders? I merely answered 
the question I was asked.’ 

Oh well,’ Irene sighed, not wanting to get further out 

of her depth, come along now. We have just time to catch 
that dinner tram. Good-bye. Daphne. I’ve told Daphne, 
lorn, that there will always be a home for her at Solth- 

by her ^ proudly, ‘to stand 

y®”-’ '1’°"' “''easily con- 
earliLt nn ‘1'“ '’““se at the 

earliest possible moment/ 

^o*Get nd of it!’ Irene echoed, in horror. ‘Of course you’re 

years vou*h ^^*^^red times during the last two 

to be low ^ 
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‘Yes, but now it’s ours,’ Irene explained, ‘and you’ve 
only got to see that we get the money and everything will 
be all right. We shall be able to put in central heating and 
have another gardener. Good-bye, Emily.’ 

As the women conventionally pecked one another’s 
cheeks, Tom shook his head in despair at the idea of 
making Irene see reason. Then he said good-bye to Emily 
and gave her a hearty, brotherly kiss. 

‘Good-bye, Tom,’ she said tenderly, then murmured: ‘I 
wish Richard would come home and look after you.’ 

The word ‘Richard’ was all Tom caught. 

‘Dick is going to send him money,’ he told her, and she 
saw a look of sharp sadness come into his face. Then he 
hurried after his wife. 

With her thoughts full of him, Emily returned to 
Daphne, who was standing in front of the gilt-framed 
mirror—of whose rounded corners under the heavy scroll¬ 
work at the top Caroline so strongly disapproved—con¬ 
templating her face. 

‘Are you feeling better. Daphne?’ 

‘Yes, I’m all right now, thank you.’ She deftly applied 
a lipstick—not pillar-box red like Angela’s, but a mere 
enhancing of her own delicate colouring—powdered her 
nose, adjusted her hat so that it seemed moulded to her 
head, and turned to her mother faintly smiling. 

‘I don’t want anyone to know about this.’ 

V 

‘Of course not. Daphne,’ she added tentatively, ‘I sup¬ 
pose it is too late to change your mind.’ 

Daphne was icy. 

‘You don’t think this makes any difference.’ 

‘No, of course not. I wasn’t suggesting such a thing, but 
I still feel that you don’t know what you are doing, that 
you have never let yourself face the facts, anyhow, as re¬ 
gards the children.’ 

‘My dear Mems, as I have explained to you before, it 
was precisely because of the children that I made my 
decision. It was quite obvious, even before I discovered 
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about his disgusting behaviour, that Patrick never really 
cared for them, or he would have thought a little about 
their future and his position in the world.’ 

‘Daphne, you know he is devoted to them and they to 
him.’ 

‘He liked to take them fishing,’ she sneered, ‘but it 
doesn’t seem to me that that is enough. No, 1 shall never 
change my mind, and thank goodness it won’t be long now 
before the decree is made absolute.’ 

‘And have you decided what you are going to do— 
where, for instance, you are going to live?’ 

‘I shall not change my way of living in the least.’ 

Emily raised her eyebrows. 

‘Won’t that be a trifle difficult?’ 

7 do think about the children’s future.’ 

‘Well, I think about their present,’ said Emily, rather 
shortly, ‘and I think for their sakes you had better come 
and live with me. We could find some pleasant little 
country house near good schools.’ 

‘No, I must stay in London,’ Daphne began, then 
paused, rapidly thinking it out. If Mems were to provide 
a decent little house in the country and the children were 
to go to school from there, she could save money without 
any apparent drop in standard. Then she might get rid 
of the Cowley Street house and take a flat from which to 
pursue her social campaign to procure a second husband. 

It certainly would be a very good thing for the children 

to live in the country,’ she observed. ‘Yes, really I think 

it is a very good idea indeed,’ and she proceeded to give 

her views on desirable districts for the purpose, until she 

decided to go home so as to see the children before they 
were asleep. 

^ Left alone, Emily felt both tired and sad. She did not 
in toe least want to live with Daphne, although in an un- 
mtimate way they had always got on well together, per¬ 
haps because with them reserve acted as a protection from 
irritation; whereas in Emily’s relationship with her other 
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children it was an obstruction which they all painfully 
tried to remove. But beyond this surface compatibility— 
and Daphne was certainly a better companion for her 
mother than the ignorant Angela could ever be—and an 
admiration for her appearance and poise, Emily had no 
human contact with her elder daughter, and the prospect 
of their life together in Surrey or Sussex was a bleak one. 
True, the children would mitigate this, and she considered, 
as she went up to her room, how much more fitted for 
the care of children one was by the time one was a grand¬ 
mother than when one had one’s own to bring up. In 
youth there were so many other distractions, and one’s 
ego loomed too large. Of course, in some people that only 
increased with years—perhaps with everyone it tended to 
grow again in real old age, but there was a period, and she 
felt she was now in it, when one was more ready to stand 
aside and live through others. It would give her a sense 
of purpose, too, to have T.P. and Harriet to live with her, 
and this might otherwise be lacking; since, ironically, now 
that she was going to have time to cultivate her own mind 
and soul, it no longer seemed to her of first importance 
that she should. Thus she consoled herself for the pros¬ 
pect of living in a little house in the home counties with 
Daphne instead of at Solthwaite with Tom; but the more 
she thought about him the more certain she was that 
Richard ought to come back to England. It was all very 
well for him and Dr. Edelstein to spend thousands of 
pounds that nobody could afford discovering things about 
Indian tribes, but they couldn’t go on with it for ever, and 
Tom badly needed Richard’s support—the moral support 
of a son to stand by him. He had looked completely 
broken as he went away. Emily determined, as she went 
into her room, to write at once to Richard and beg him at 
least to come back and see his father. She knew that Tom 
would never ask him, however much he longed for his 
return. 

She was very much surprised to find Nicholas, with all 
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the cushions in the room behind him, lying on the sofa 
smoking a pipe. He waved it at her, smiling. 

‘Will you forgive this? I find it’s better for me than 
cigarettes.’ 

‘I thought you had gone a long time ago with Angela 
and Adrian.’ 

‘You commanded me most cruelly to await your 
pleasure.’ 

‘So I did. I remember. Well, they have ail gone now. 
What a lot of us there seemed to be—and, oh, what a 
muddle!’ 


‘Yes, Father made a pretty hash of It, didn’t he?’ 

Emily expressed her disgust and despair in a deep sigh. 
‘How horrified he would be if he knew how it had turned 
out,’ she said, moving over to the writing-table and picking 
up one of the latest additions to the pile of letters of con¬ 
dolence. ‘Tom was rung up before he left to know if it 
was true about the Will, because James has already been 
trying to borrow on the strength of it.’ 

Nicholas raised an eyebrow. 

^ That young man should go far,’ he commented. 
Though there may be a drop at the end of his career.’ 

Daphne, I am glad to say, is quite herself again,’ Emily 
went on conversationally. ‘However we may criticise her, 
Nicky, she certainly has plenty of courage. We have been 
making plans for taking a house together somewhere near 
good schools for the children.’ 

Nicholas sat bolt upright. 

But Mems, you’re coming to live with me.’ 

Emily sat down at the foot of the sofa. 

Dear boy that’s charming of you, but you know, of 
course,^that I can’t possibly.’ 

Cant. I dont understand. Oh, I suppose you con- 

Daphne and her kids, but 

and '7°“ ® “I’out them, 

Danhne it’s 

Baphne. No, Mems, the idea’s absurd. Of course, you’re 
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going to live with me. I’ve seen the most enchanting little 
house about fifteen miles inland from my cottage. It’s 
stuccoed, with a stone roof and large, low-silled windows 
on to an entrancing lawn with a cedar in the middle. I 
think it must be late Georgian—there’s a frilly little porch 
and greenhouse on one side that were added later. I’m 
sure you’ll love it. Won’t it be fun, darling? We shall be 
able to read French aloud and Henry James, and you 
shall teach me about gardening. I’ve reached the age now 
when one likes the idea of cultivating one’s garden. When 
shall we go and look at it?’ 

But Emily was looking at him in amazement. He had 
let himself fall comfortably back on to the cushions again 
while he was talking, and there he lay, gay and graceful, 
smiling at her, apparently unaware of the preposterous¬ 
ness of his behaviour. She could not help proudly admiring 
the wide smile which showed his white, well-tended teeth, 
and narrowed his alert grey eyes under the broad expanse 
of forehead from which his unruly hair sprang so bravely; 
but she was annoyed with herself for being susceptible 
to his charm at such a moment, and so became doubly 
angry with him. She wanted to let her anger flame out at 
him, but, as with all her violent feelings, it seemed as if 
her only way of expressing it was by translation into icy 
remoteness. She wanted to smack him, to shout at him, 
to shake him out of his self-complacency; but all she did 
was to say, in faint clipped tones, while she sat, very up¬ 
right and almost imperceptibly shaking, on the end of 
the sofa: 

‘Do you never think about your wife?’ 

At this he first stared and then laughed heartily. 

‘Oh, that’s what’s getting you, you foolish creature. 
Well, as a matter of fact, it was Cecil who first suggested 
your coming to live with us; so now stop being harsh at 
me and let’s make plans. How soon can you come and 
stay? You look as though a rest in the country would do 
you good. You’ve got great dark saucers under your eyes. 
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I admit they are becoming, particularly when you’re in 
black, but I don’t believe they ought to be there all the 
same.’ 

She felt as if the ground had been taken from under her 
feet, as if she were stepping up where no stair was. She 
said: 

‘That was very nice of Cecil. She’s devoted to you, 
Nicholas. But I hope she knows me well enough to be con¬ 
fident I shan’t take advantage of that.’ 

‘Mems, you’re absurd! You|re bent on making a diffi¬ 
culty where none exists.’ 

‘And you are bent on seeing nothing but your own point 
of view.’ 

‘You flatter yourself, darling,’ Nicholas grinned. 

‘Nicky-’ Emily forced herself out of the ice-bound 

prison of her reserve and through the alluring fetters of 
his charm to ask plainly: ‘Why did he marry her?’ 

He sucked at his pipe. 

‘Wasn’t it time that I settled down?’ 

‘You never loved her.’ 

Gently, smiling, he shook his head. Emily went on: 

Then there s nothing too much to give her. If you spent 

every minute of your time, you still couldn’t make it up 
to her.’ ^ 


He watched her glowing with the sincerity of her words 

nd felt that f^or the first time he understood the secret of 
her hfe with his father. 

you refuse to 

‘In f,e 

In fact, It would keep me at home more than not. 

you 'headHeH™ between 

^ Fn,-! temptation of flippancy. 

eatn« Iv To" if ^ ‘^i^'ty,- she safd 

fou arrive T ^ wouldn’t 

y arrive at a better frame of mind towards Cecil—at a 

sense of Her worth, for instance?’ 

0 Mems!’ sighed Nicholas hopelessly. ‘I assure you I 
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recognise Cecil’s worth. Honestly. Truthfully. I do, 
really I do. That’s not the point. I don't love her; no, I 
don’t love her. But I’m awfully attached to her. I admire 
her enormously, we get on extremely well together. Well 
then. Granted that Cecil and I are not love-birds who 
want to be left to our billing, what reason is there for my 
mother, on whom I dote, not coming to live with us? No 
reason, except your God-damn obstinacy—due, of course, 
to your terrific principles and altruism and sense of duty 
and what not.’ 

‘The fact remains that a mother-in-law to live with 
them is not what most young married women want. I 
don’t believe Cecil wants it, even if she suggested it: that 
was to please you.’ 

‘Well, why not help her to please me—provided always 
that it would please you, too?’ 

‘Because it wouldn’t be right, it would be sacrificing her 
to you, and you are far too spoilt already. . . . Poor 
Cecil hasn’t had a fair deal.’ 

‘No, I don’t suppose she has. Most people don’t get a 
fair deal.* 

‘Well, I do think the least you can do is to devote your¬ 
self to her properly. If only you’d put your heart into 

that. . . . Don’t think I don’t appreciate your suggestion; 
but I’m sure it would be not only wrong, but a great mis¬ 
take.’ 

‘I don’t think Cecil would agree with you,’ he said 
quietly, ‘but if you’ve made up your mind not to live with 
us, there’s no more to be said.’ 

He kissed her gently on the forehead and went quickly 
out of the room. 


Emily did not move. She sat emptied of feeling in the 
empty house, as if the people who had gone had all taken 
something of her with them. First her husband who had 
been carried out of the house and out of her life for ever. 
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He had taken with him the hard core of her existence, the 
relentless sacrificing devotion that had so ruthlessly offered 
any victim that would make the sacrifice more complete; 
and her mind, while acknowledging its freedom, groped 
feebly for something that could fill his place. Tom had 
taken the painful tenderness that her sterile love for him 
had become; Dick, her dim vision of a life of the spirit in 
which she would not be torn by human relationships, 
Daphne had carried away some of the stubbornness that 
made her go so drastically through with things, and as 
for Nicholas, he had raided the inner places of her heart 
and made off with the unhappy maternal love that lurked 
there, atrophied from want of use. And so she sat, vacant, 
until at last a terrifying sense of loneliness descended on 
and filled the empty crevices of her mind. This way and 
that she twisted her thoughts, trying to escape the horror, 
but in vain. Each new course led her straight to the in¬ 
tolerable realisation that she was alone, and in loneliness 
her self seemed hardly to exist. 

I wish I could die,’ she said aloud, and was startled to 
hear her own voice. 

Angela was startled, too, when she pushed open the 

door and saw her mother sitting there alone—bolt upright 
on the end of the sofa. 

‘Oh, I thought I heard you talking!' she cried. T’m so 
glad you’re alone.’ 

Emily held out her arms, a sudden warm rush of tears 
preventing her from speaking. Angela knelt down by her, 

^ larkspur evening dress that 
made her eyes look like the star sapphires Adrian had 

hands in'herstook her mother’s 


;Darling, you’re not unhappy?’ she asked in horror. 

‘Comt’ ^ to wipe her eyes. 

7l rt r'’ ‘“'to; you’ll spoil your pretty frock.’’^ 

beastlv of rk iU-treatLnt. How 

beastly of them all to go off and leave you here alone.’ 
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‘They would have stayed if I had asked them to. It 
was very sweet of you to come back. Is Adrian down¬ 
stairs 

‘No, he’s coming later. Would you like us—or just me 
—to stay here to-night?’ 

‘No, darling, thank you very much. I shall be all right.’ 

‘Do you know,’ Angela looked strangely up at her, ‘I 
find it almost impossible to realise that Father is dead. I 
was expecting you to say that for his sake we had better 
not, or something of that kind.’ 

‘It is very hard to realise. Several times during the 
last days I have had a guilty feeling I was neglecting him.’ 

‘I can imagine that. Mother, do you remember the con¬ 
versation we had when I told you I was going to have a 
baby?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You said then that for Father’s sake I must marry 
Adrian, but that if it hadn’t been for him you would have 
advised me not to. You did mean that, didn’t you?’ 

‘Yes, I meant it, but since then I’ve hoped—I’ve felt 
somehow that you were happier. Are you really sorry that 
you married him, now that this has happened?' 

‘No, I’m glad.’ Angela sat back on her heels and smiled 
up at Emily. ‘You see your saying that made it all right. 

‘Made what all right?’ Emily tried hard to see it. 

‘My going away from you. Whenever I’ve been worried 
since by things being wrong between us—between you 
and me, I mean—I’ve remembered that, and it’s set me 
free to be happy.’ 

‘Did it mean as much as that to you?’ Emily was shaken 
by the thought of her power to bless and therefore to 
bruise, and as she looked wonderingly at the young face 
upturned to her, a longing to clasp Angela to herself, not 
just for a moment but for the rest of her life, came over 
her. _ 

But the girl was smiling no longer. She returned her 
mother’s gaze with a troubled frown. 
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*What are you going to do—where are you going to 
live?’ she asked. 

The desire to be asked by Angela to live with her and 
Adrian made Emily hesitate. 

‘I—there has hardly been time to think.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Angela, frowning more than ever. 

Emily rose to the occasion. 

‘But I think I’m going to take a house with Daphne. 1 
want to keep an eye on the children.’ 

Angela’s face cleared. 

‘That’s an awfully good idea,’ she observed, and 
launched into a description of the flat she and Adrian 
hoped to find. Before she had finished it, he arrived to 
take her out to dinner and, after being assured that Emily 
wanted nothing so much as to be left alone, she hurried 
rapturously off. 

But Emily had recovered her self-confidence and, when 
she had ordered a light supper to be sent up to her, she 
sat down to write to Richard. 


As Tom and Irene sat in the Daimler on the way to 
St. Pancras, he was too tired to concentrate on any one 
aspect of the day’s events, and his mind hopped restlessly 
from point to point, as though failing to find any safe 
place to stay, but hers clung obstinately to her deter¬ 
mination to make him contest the Will, and about this she 
insisted upon talking, 

‘111 do what I can,’ he assured her, ‘but I don’t want 
to raise your hopes.’ 

Oh, don t be such a pessimist. Of course, if you look 
at^it like that you’ll get nothing.’ 

h won t make any difference how I look at it, my dear.’ 

Ml You don’t seem to realise what it 

wll be like for us if we don’t get our rights. You’ve no 
imagination.’ 

‘Sometimes I wish I hadn’t,’ said Tom. 
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And so It went on until at last they reached the station. 
At the entrance to the platform, while he showed the 
tickets, she, as was her habit, hurried on as if she had 
nothing to do with him, and fiercely selected a non-smok¬ 
ing first-class carriage. When Tom found her, she was 
adjusting the windows to her liking, and she did not give 
him so much as a look until she was settled in her corner. 
Then, as he sank down, spent in body and mind, and 
glanced indifferently at the evening paper, she opened fire 
once more: 

‘You can always say you dismissed him. Everyone will 
back you up.* 

Tom got up—his movements now were very brisk, com¬ 
pared with the way he had lagged into the railway 
carriage. 

‘I can’t come by this train,’ he explained quietly. ‘I’ve 
forgotten something. Silly of me. You’ll be all right. 
Staines is meeting the train. Here’s your ticket, and take 
this to read.’ Generously he thrust the paper into her 
unreceptive black-gloved hands. 

‘What is it you’ve forgotten? Can’t it wait?’ she asked 
angrily. ‘You’ve got to come up again soon.’ 

But Tom was already on the platform. 

‘When are you coming down?’ she screamed. 

He turned, raised his hat, and walked rapidly away. 

It was only when he was stepping Into a taxi that he 
realised he had no idea where he wanted to go. His im¬ 
pulse was to answer the driver’s ‘Where to, sir?’ with 
the Lancaster Gate address, but a moment’s consideration 
brought him to the conclusion that he did not want to 
see anyone that he had seen that day—not even Emily. 
It would be impossible to be with her and not to talk 
about the affairs of the family, or, if they agreed on silence, 
which with her was not, as with Irene, inconceivable, they 
would know that the subject was in each other’s minds, 
and that in itself would cause unrest. Besides, Emily had 
certainly made her plans for the evening, and would not 
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want to be disturbed; so Tom, unable to think of a more 
specific address, said Ticcadilly Circus,’ and got into the 
cab. He was a little shocked, now that he had time to 
think, at the way he had behaved; he supposed his nerves 
were more out of order than he realised; he was certainly 
not used to them playing this kind of trick on him—he 
really had felt, after her suggestion that he should commit 
perjury, that if he stayed in that railway carriage with 
Irene for four hours he would lose his reason or commit 
suicide or even ... but he would not let his thoughts 
go further. 

Now that he had got away he found that he did not in 
the least want to be alone—that is, he wanted above all 
things to be let alone, by himself as well as by others, and 
for this he needed company. He regretted, as he was 
hurried along, that he had no friends in London to go to, 
but making friends had been a difficulty all his life. To 
begin with, he was shy, and he had never had the right 
kind of house to ask people to. Before he married, his 
father’s friends had been invited to Solthwaite, (once he 
had taken a young girl there, but as soon as her foot had 
crossed the threshold she had ceased to belong to him,) 
and since his marriage his wife’s friends were welcome, but 
personal friends or new acquaintances of his own were 
not. There were a few men up north whom he saw at 
the club and, on the rare occasions when Irene was away, 
invited to the house for bridge, but he had let all his other 
friendships drop. Now he regretted that he had—there 
was Simon, whom he had liked so much, Farquharson, who 
was certainly somewhere in London, and would have been 
a pleasant person with whom to spend the evening. 

As they came to the bottom of Shaftesbury Avenue, the 
driver looked round enquiringly, so Tom signalled to him 
to stop, and in a moment he was standing in aimless soli¬ 
tude outside the London Pavilion. He glanced at the 
photographs of its musical comedy stars without much 
interest, and then started across the Circus, vaguely thlnk- 
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ing it would be a good thing to have some food, and detest¬ 
ing the idea of eating by himself. However, he could think 
of no remedy, so presently he turned into a cafe, sat down 
at a small table by the wall and ordered a double whisky. 

I’ll drink some of it alone as a pick-me-up, he thought, 
as he scanned the menu, and finish the rest with a fillet 
steak. 

So, waiting for the steak, he sipped and glanced about 
him at the other people eating and drinking by twos and 
threes and fours, and very occasionally alone. He won¬ 
dered who they were, where they came from and what 
they had been doing that day, and so he slipped back into 
contemplation of his own life, and began again frenziedly 
asking himself what he had better do about this, that and 
the other. He wished now that he had a newspaper, 
although he did not believe he would be able to read it, 
and in order to get away from his worry he looked about 
him once more, seeking for some point on which to con¬ 
centrate. There was a girl at the next table, dining with 
a man and another girl, and her slight likeness to Barbara 
first attracted his attention. She was smaller, it is true, 
and somehow softer-looking, both in body and in char¬ 
acter—he did not feel she would be as splendidly indepen¬ 
dent as Barbara—but there was a definite resemblance all 
the same in her widely apart grey eyes and her hair which, 
hatless, was smooth, brown and curled at the tips. Her 
mouth was not like Barbara’s; it was smaller and again 
softer, and her voice, as far as he could hear it, seemed 
to lack the youthful confidence of his daughter’s. It 
occurred to him that she would not be pleased to be 
thought like this girl, but nevertheless the resemblance 
continued to strike him, and because of it he went on 
glancing at her from time to time, feeling almost as if he 
were spying. It worried him a little to think that soon 
Barbara would be going about wherever and with whom 
she liked—very soon if she took this job. Emily, he sud¬ 
denly remembered, had, most unUke herself, begged him 
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not to let Barbara leave home. She had begun to say 
something about Angela which had been interrupted. He 
must ask her about it. If only she had felt able to come 
and live at Solthwaite he could have kept the children’s 
home for them. There he was back in it again. It was 
difficult, too, to eat, although the steak was cooked to his 
liking. His eyes turned to the girl once more. 

She was quieter than her companions, and they, an 
Indian Army type of young man and a doll-like blonde, 
seemed to Tom to ignore her, as they laughed and chat¬ 
tered to one another. She cupped her face in her hands 
and smiled and nodded amiably enough, but at times her 
eyes strayed as it were wistfully round the room. On one 
of these journeys they met Tom’s kindly but distracted 
gaze. They did not stop, but later they returned to him, 
and he looked fixedly at his plate, where the cooling steak 
reminded him of his lack of appetite and its cause. 

He did not look in her direction again until he was 
attracted by the sound of angry voices. 

‘I tell you it’s not true,’ cried the blonde. 

For God’s sake don’t make a scene,’ said the young 
man. 

Never mind what he says, darling,’ pleaded the girl 
with the grey eyes. T’m sure he doesn’t mean it.’ 

the other girl retorted, ‘You men are all 
alike, she sobbed, ‘you’re swine,’ and getting up so quickly 
that she upset a glass which luckily was empty, she rushed 
away tom the table. In a moment the young man was 
after her, striding down the alley between the tables. 
Waiters and customers turned to watch them go, but one 
waiter veiy quickly added up what was written on his 
tablet, and approached the table where the other girl still 


|Thank you, madam.* 

•i??’ looking rather 

^ minute.’ 

Thank you, madam.’ The 


unhappy. ‘I expect they 
touch of sarcasm in the 




waiter’s obsequiousness, as he withdrew, roused Tom’s 
anger and his chivalry. The girl went on sitting there, 
occasionally glancing at the door, but most of the time 
keeping her eyes on the table. Just once she looked up 
to see if Tom was there. He was, and by now he was con¬ 
sciously guarding her. 

A quarter of an hour passed. Tom ordered a savoury 
he did not want, and tried by the severity of his voice to 
express his disapproval of the waiter’s behaviour. The 
waiter had a consultation with another, which involved 
much whispering, some laughter and a repeated nodding 
of the head towards the girl at the table. The result was 
the fetching of a head waiter, to whom the two of them 
repeated the story. The head waiter approached the table, 
unpleasantly smiling. 

‘Perhaps madam would like now to settle this bill.’ 

She turned pink, but said steadily enough: 

‘My friends are sure to come back. I can’t think why 
they are so long.’ 

The waiter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Of that I know nothing, but it is better that you should 
pay the bill.’ 

Her flush deepened. 

‘I can’t,’ she said. ‘I’ve only got about half-a<rown on 
me.’ 

‘Then I . . .’ the waiter began, but he was interrupted 
by a voice behind him that made him swing round with 
unfeigned respect. 

‘Waiter!’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘Stop worrying the lady,’ Tom ordered, ‘and bring the 
bill to me. Mine at the same time,’ he added, his gaze 
never wavering from the waiter. 

‘Very good, sir.’ The waiter hurried away, and Tom 
had enough curiosity to let his eyes travel to the object 
of his charity for a fraction of a second before they 
dropped again to the table. She was steadily regarding him. 
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As he counted out the money for the two bills, slowly 
and deliberately, because he meant to put down the exact 
amount and a ten per cent tip, so that he could go without 
waiting for change, a gentle voice remarked: 

‘I say, why are you doing this?’ 

He looked up startled and then rose rather heavily to 
his feet. The waiter pulled the table away to make more 
room for him; he waved him away and stood wedged In 
against the wall, facing the girl, whom he noticed was 
smaller than he had imagined—much smaller than Bar¬ 
bara. 

‘Forgive me if it was a liberty,’ he said, ‘but I couldn’t 
see you pestered by that fellow.’ 

‘You’re very kind,’ she said seriously. ‘I’m most grate¬ 
ful’ 

‘It’s I who should be grateful,* Tom smiled in his sad 

way; ‘you made me forget myself for quite a number of 
minutes.’ 

You don t look as if you ever thought about yourself,’ 

she said, scrutinising him more closely with her clear, 

grey eyes, ‘but you look awfully kind. Won’t you sit down 
agamr’ 

If you will sit with me,* Tom answered, quite promptly, 
and then laughing at his own gallantry, added, ‘Can you 

m^inutes company for a few 

tolr® thf as she moved round 

aret:„" atofd'^f 

‘Cloaks 

face Ittould lie 


would be young. 

You must be older than you look to be 

answered gravely’^°ler“®Vl!''' 

added- ‘I fav J' ^ thoughts led 
aaaea. l say, ,t was marvellous of you to eet 
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so wise.* 

no worries,’ she 

on to it, 
you to get me out of 



that hole. You must be a frightfully nice person. The 
way you did it, too.’ 

‘You're a very appreciative one.’ Tom beamed as the 
words ‘frightfully nice person’ ran soothingly over his 
chafed raw sensibilities. ‘But don’t let’s talk about that 
any more—unless,’ he hesitated, ‘you care to tell me about 
your—your friends.’ 

‘Oh yes. Well, I share a flat with Billy.’ 

Tom was horribly taken aback. 

‘You mean—is he your husband then?’ 

The girl laughed gaily. 

‘Oh Lord, no. Billy’s that girl I was with. How silly 
of me not to have explained.’ 

‘It was very stupid of me,’ Tom laughed, immensely 
relieved. ‘I do really know that most girls have boys’ nick¬ 
names these days. All my daughter’s school friends are 
Teddies and Jimmies and Peters, and they call her Bob. 
I expect you’ve got a boy’s name yourself.’ 

‘No, my name’s Chloe, and I’m always called it. How 
old,’ she enquired interestedly, ‘is Bob?’ 

‘She is just going to be eighteen. Look here, won’t you 
have something to eat or to drink?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Some coffee,’ he suggested; ‘yes, let’s have some coffee. 
As a matter of fact,’ he went on, when he had given the 
order, ‘you rather reminded me of Barbara—that’s her 
real name—when I first saw you. That’s why I looked 
at you so hard. I hope you didn’t think I was rude.’ 

‘No, of course not. Oh, I see,’ she thought it out. ‘That’s 
why you helped me, too.’ 

‘I would have helped anyone out of that kind of fix 
if I could,’ Tom assured her. ‘But it didn’t seem such— 
what you would call cheek—as you were like my 
daughter.’ 

‘It can’t ever be cheek to be kind,’ said Chloe. ‘Really 
kind, I mean—not the sort of interfering some people do. 
That is cheek. I say, do you live in London?’ 
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‘No, in Yorkshire, You do, of course. Tell me some 
more about you and . . . and Billy.’ 

‘Oh, we’ve got a tiny little flat in North Kensington. 
Just two rooms and a sort of kitchen arrangement on the 
landing. It’s great fun,’ she explained doubtfully. ‘We 
both work at Johnson’s.’ 

‘Johnson’s?* 

‘Oh, you know, that big shop in Oxford Street. I got 
to know Billy there. She’s really an awfully good sort 
when you know her well, although she’s rather—well, 
excitable. But she was frightfully decent to me when 1 
was—er—having a bad time last year, so of course I want 
to stick to her now. She’s not finding it too easy with 
Eric—^that's why she asked me to come along with them 
to-night.’ 

‘I see,’ said Tom, as the waiter put down the coffee 
with as interested a look at the couple as he dared. ‘And 
are they’—he tried to think of some phrase of the younger 
generation’s, but could not, so ended a little self-con¬ 
sciously—‘are they engaged to be married?’ 

‘Y—yes, I suppose they are, only he hasn’t got a bean, 
and he expects Billy to hang about and never speak to 
another man.’ 

‘And have you got a—a young man?’ Tom asked, and 
was surprised to find himself glad when she answered, 
‘No, I haven’t now,’ until the sadness in her voice drove 
out thought of himself. 

Ira sorry,’ he said gently. ‘Has that got something to 
do with your bad time?’ 

She nodded and took a gulp of coffee. 

‘Will you have a cigarette?’ said Tom, as if he were 
offering a sweet to a child that had hurt itself. 

No, thank you; I don’t smoke.’ Her large grey eyes 
looked appealingly at Tom, and he felt a protective tender¬ 
ness stealing from him towards her, which at the same 

time seemed to remove some of his own strain and leave 
nim mercifully relaxed. 
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‘Did you have a row with him?’ he asked feebly, still 
helping out a child. 

‘It was far worse than that,’ she answered. By slow 
degrees her story came out. Her mother was an incurable 
invalid, her father an engineer out of work. She had twin 
sisters still at school and a brother earning a small salary 
as a bank clerk. She herself had come to London two 
years before, (she was twenty-one,) to earn her living. She 
had hated it at Johnson’s—the long hours, the lack of 
freedom. A young man had come along; he had seemed 
very nice and well-off too, something to do with cars. He 
had taken her out a lot and asked her to marry him. Then 
he had told her things weren’t going so well—a temporary 
run of bad luck. She had lent him the twenty pounds she 
had saved. He had disappeared, and after some weeks 
she had seen, or rather Billy had seen, in the paper that 
he had been arrested for car stealing and obtaining money 
on false pretences. 

‘So I tell Billy,’ she ended simply, ‘that she ought to 
put up with Eric’s faults, because, anyhow, he’s straight. 
I feel I shall never be able to trust anybody again.’ 

‘Oh, you poor child!’ Tom broke out, painfully longing, 
as he watched her smooth young face, for some way of 
expressing the depth of his solicitude. But all he could 
do was to order some whisky, and when It came to urge 
her, with the firm gentleness of a doctor with a nervous 
patient, to drink it. 

‘Except you,’ she said, suddenly between sips. ‘I’d 
always trust you. You’re quite different from anyone I’ve 
ever met. I shall never forget how you came to my rescue 
and then sat there not looking at me. I’d been watching 
you earlier and wondering why you looked so sad. 

‘You’ve made me ashamed of my doldrums,’ said Tom. 
‘You’re so brave about your troubles.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure you’re brave,’ she returned with utter 
sincerity. ‘I think you’re the most beautiful person. I m 
sure everyone must love you.’ 
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‘No, I’m afraid they don’t do that,’ Tom laughed, but 
even while he told himself that she was a sweet, ridiculous 
child, the magic of her appreciation ran through him, re¬ 
freshing every part of his being. 

Suddenly the waiters began to turn out the lights on 
the far side of the room, and looking round them bewilder- 
edly, Tom and Chloe discovered that they were almost the 
only guests in the restaurant. They gazed at one another 
in despair. 

‘You’re not going back to Yorkshire to-night, are you^' 
she asked at last, as he paid the further bill. 

‘Yes,’ he answered sadly, but added, as he looked at 
his watch, ‘I have plenty of time to take you home first. 
There’s no train now until the one-five.’ 

‘I’m so glad,’ she said, collecting her things. 

‘How sweet you are to me,’ he said as he rose. 

‘/ sweet to you?* She was genuinely surprised. 

‘Yes, indeed.’ 

He helped her on with her brown coat, fighting a desire 
to pull her gently back until she leaned against him. 

As he straightened the curly woollen collar that bravely 
pretended to be a pelt, he had a vision of Irene’s sump¬ 
tuous furs and longed to be in a position to buy a soft 
silky fur coat to wrap this girl in. He could imagine him¬ 
self holding it out and her slender form slipping into it, 
and himself wrapping it round her, wrapping his arms 
round her, protecting her from the cold and every other 
evil that might beset her. It was hot in the caf6, but he 
shivered as he drew away from her. 

^ She looked at him wonderingly as he joined her, wear¬ 
ing a top hat. 

I ve been to a funeral,’ he explained. ‘That is why I 
nave on these uncomfortable clothes.’ 

She considered. 

Not anybody that—that matters?’ she asked. 

Well—no, not very much,’ said Tom. 

In the cab her proximity grew steadily more painful 
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to him. He sat hunched up on his side of the seat, filling 
it with his large body inside his greatcoat, while she was 
tossed about on her side like a match in an empty box, 
At last she said miserably: 

‘Why won’t you speak to me? Have I offended you in 
some way?’ 

‘No, no, of course not.’ 

‘Oh, what is it? You sound so unhappy.’ She turned 
and put a small, ungloved hand on the lapel of his coat, 
and in the light of a street lamp he saw her eyes full of 
concern for him. He could not answer except by putting 
his own hand over hers, and the thrill of touching her was 
so great that he drew in his breath between his teeth. 

‘I wish I could do something,’ she said. ‘I’d do anything 
for you, really I would,’ and her other hand came over 
and rested on his arm. 

Tom took off his hat and put it on the floor of the cab. 
His movements were slow and deliberate, but his heart 
hammered so violently that he was sure she must hear it. 
He slipped his arm round her shoulders and she leaned 
gently against him. He stroked her soft hair and then, 
as she turned her face up to him, bent his own until his 
lips were on hers. A shudder ran through him; then, as 
he felt her flutteringly respond to his caress, his inner 
being, like a stream that had been dammed up for many 
years and had at last found outlet, began first to ooze, 
then to run and finally to pour into this new channel. He 
pressed the girl closer to him and let her lovely responsive¬ 
ness draw him out and out and out, until his old careworn 
self was washed quite away on the tide of desire and sym¬ 
pathy and gratitude. _ 

Minute after minute passed, as he appeased his thirst 
for human contact and kindliness at this fresh and gener¬ 
ous spring. Then, with awful suddenness, the taxi stopped. 
Tom dragged himself away from her, and leaned forward, 
his hand over his eyes. Neither of them spoke, and the 
driver stared stolidly in front of him. At last Tom said: 
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‘Please forgive me. I—I didn’t know what I was doing. 
I—I don’t know how to explain—but this evening I was— 
well, I was just about at breaking point.’ 

‘I knew you were awfully unhappy,’ said Chloe softly. 
‘I don’t know how to thank you for what you did . . . 
good-bye.’ 

He turned towards her again and rather abscntmindedly 
took the hand she proffered. 

‘Then you do forgive me,’ he said earnestly. 

‘Of course. I mean, there’s nothing to forgive. Good¬ 
bye.’ She slipped out of the taxi, and Tom lumbered after 
her, 

‘Good-bye,’ he said as she reached the steps and then, 
when she was half-way up, he called, his heart absurdly 
pounding in his ears, ‘I suppose you wouldn’t care to dine 
with me one night.’ 

‘I’d love to.’ She ran down three steps as he came up 
one, and they stood together while he wrote her address 
on the back of one of his cards. Then she went up again, 
very quickly this time, opened the door, waved and dis¬ 
appeared. Tom was alone in a long, dreary, ill-lit street, 
every door in which looked blankly and uninvitingly the 
same. But in his hand, as he went to the taxi, dazed with 

emotion and fatigue, lay a card, and in his heart a ray 
of hope. 


And yet she was conscious all the time, you say,’ said 

kM of ® great stone snake, 

while Edelstein squatted on the ground in front of him 
writing up his notes. 

Yes conscious and chattering happily while the 
muscular contractions would have meant agony in an 
or inary confinement. No, there’s no question that that’s 
.he stuff we want, but they don’t trust me enough yet 
to^give me the whole secret.’ 

‘Well, how long do you think it will take?’ 
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Edelstein shrugged his shoulders. 

‘A month—three months—a year—who can tell? Damn, 
there’s Carver back already!’ 

‘Three letters for you, Rushbrooke,’ said Carver and, 
having given them to him, went into his tent. Richard 
examined the envelopes. They were in the handwritings 
of his father, his mother and Mems. He opened Tom’s 
and read: 

Dear Richard, 

1 am sorry if the news oj your grandfather’s death has 
unduly raised your hopes of immediate financial benefit, 
because as things have turned out I do not get a penny — 
except that Solthwaite is now mine to sell. By an error — 
an error of your grandfather’s I mean, in thinking that I 
was already provided for by Collett’s, and that a number 
of his sons and grandsons would be in the business, but 
not earning largely—a great portion of his income in the 
shape of preference shares in Collett’s goes to James. You, 
as a grandchild, receive a complimentary legacy of five 
hundred pounds. 

I shall, of course, sell the house as soon as I can, and 
by living very modestly I hope we shall be able to pull 
along until the business is on its feet again, as I hope it 
tuill be before long. But in the meanwhile—I detest having 
to tell you this —/ shall not be in a position to send you 
more money. Your Uncle Dick, however, tells me he is 
going to finance the expedition further up to a thousand 
pounds, so I hope that that, with your legacy, will see you 
through. Your letters interest me enormously;^ your life 
is certainly not dull. Nor by the same token is mine, 
have been shaken clean out of my humdrum existence. 

Your affectionate father, 

T.R. 

‘Good God!’ said Richard, putting the letter down and 
then picking it up again. 
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‘What’s the matter?’ asked Edelstein, looking up. 

Richard explained and ended: 

‘I suppose I ought to go home and see my father. It’s 
pretty bloody for him. But I don’t think I can go just 
at this moment.’ 

Edelstein smiled at him. 

‘Of course you can’t,’ he said. ‘I warn you, I shall eat 
anhalonium if you do.’ 

Richard shrugged his shoulders and opened the second 
letter. 


My darling Boy, 

Of course you must come home at once. Vm sure Dr. 
Edelstein can manage without you. We are being done 
out of our rightful money by the lawyers, who say it is all 
to go to James, though anybody can see that is ridiculous. 
If your father doesn't fight we may lose it all, but I think 
I have been able to persuade him that it is his duty to do 
all^ he can, though / have suggested it would be a good 
thing to sell Solthwaite anyhow. I have been coming to 
the conclusion for some time that it isn't the sort of house 
we need. 

Wire at once to say when you are leaving. 

Your loving, 

Mother. 


•No. I certainly won’t go,’ said Richard to Edelstein, 
and opened the third letter. 

Dearest Richard, 

You will have heard of all the surprises and disappoint¬ 
ments arving from your grandfather's will, so 1 don't 
want to bother you with that, but I feel I must send you 

and I think, however difficult it is, you ought to come home 
and see him As you know, the business has been doing 
very badly for the last few years, and the responsibility 
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has weighed heavily on him, and now that this new blow 
has fallen, although he took it very bravely, he redly 
seems at the end of his tether. I feel he might do anything. 
With Roger in London and Barbara off to take a job, he 
has no one to turn to and he needs someone so badly— 
after all, your mother is not always very reasonable. You 
will forgive me writing this, 1 know, my dear. Don t fail 
}i{-m—you mean more to him than anyone else in the 

world. 

Mens. 

Slowly Richard folded the letter up and looked over 

once more at Edelstein. ^ 

‘Yes, I shall go,’ he said firmly, *—and at once. 
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VIII 


Richard sent his father a cable announcing the date of 
his arrival, but the information he had been given was in¬ 
accurate, and he reached England a day earlier than he 
had stated. Tom was not, therefore, there to meet him, 
and it took Richard a little while to decide what to do. He 
was quite certain he did not want to go straight down to 
Solthwaite; it was essential both for his^father’s and for 
his own sake that they should see one another in peace 
first, and his father would be coming up the next day to 
meet him; so he decided not to let anyone at Solthwaite 
know of his premature arrival, in case it should upset that 
arrangement. He could, of course, have gone to Lancaster 
Gale, but he was shy of the amount of discussion that this 
would entail. Mems would have so much to say to him, 
and would naturally want to know all about the expedi¬ 
tion, and Richard felt that it would be impossible to tell 
her anything at all. Not that there was not plenty to say— 
a description of Edelsteln would make an interesting tale 
in Itself, and he had seen plenty of things that would make 
people s hair stand on end, but he felt he simply could not 
begin talking about them yet. Probably when he was an 
old man he would like nothing better; his relatives would 
all inwardly groan as he started, men I was out in South 
America as a youngster with Edelstein,’ but at present he 
only wanted to be let alone about it. It was too close, too 

[nf dark, busy London 

into which he had been hurled. His real self was still out 

there with Edelstein, cut off from the rest of the world, not 

caring w at wars or revolutions devastated the nations, so 

ong as ey were left alone to continue their investiga- 

oas. t was perhaps a little inconsistent of them, as their 
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object was to benefit the whole of humanity by their dis¬ 
coveries, not to care if the whole of humanity was wiped 
out; but then when one was actually on the job, one didn’t 
think of that, one only thought of the personal—so deeply 
personal that it almost went through to the other side and 
became impersonal—aspect of it: of themselves and their 
relations to one another in that life of danger and priva¬ 
tion and hope and disappointment and achievement. God, 
it made any other form of living seem so unspeakably 
tame—his father’s, Roger’s, Nicholas’s. How could they 
stay at home barely existing in the dull groove of daily 
routine.^ But they did not know. Once you knew, you 
were spoilt for any other form of life. How he had itched 
to be back in it all during those long idle days on the ship. 
Even his flirtation with that extremely pretty girl, engag¬ 
ing enough after seeing nothing but Indian women for so 
many months, had not been able to cool the fever of rest¬ 
lessness, of envy and of worry. Supposing something were 
to go wrong in his absence. Was he a sentimental fool 
to have come back? God knew, it had not been easy to 
make up his mind—and there again came the incon¬ 
sistency. No great calamity affecting millions of people 
would have moved him from Edelstein’s side—and yet he 


was by way of being a philanthropist—but when it came 
to the question of one man needing to be cheered up, he 
went away to do it. Well, damn it all, when the one man 
was your father and had always been a brick to you and 
had made the whole expedition possible, you couldn t 
simply ignore his S 0 S—at least, the SOS sent on his 
behalf, because he himself had not said a word about 
wanting him to return. He was no whiner—that made it 
all the more imperative to do anything one could for him. 

Richard decided, therefore, not to communicate wim 
anyone that night, and getting into a taxi drove straight 
to his club, looking out with amused tolerance, as he went, 
at the placid life of London around him. One doesn’t need 
movies to give one thrills in Central America, he thoug t 




a little scornfully, as he passed a big cinema, outside which 
were posters of aeroplanes performing impossible stunts 
over a forest fire which did not disturb the immaculate¬ 
ness of the young lady posing in the foreground. But Lord, 
what a film our expedition would make, without a touch 
of fiction added! One would not need a conventional love 
interest; the devotion of men working together in such 
conditions is more thrilling and poignant than any of the 
ordinary sex business. 0 Edelstein, Edelstein, you lucky 
devil without a relative in the world! I’ll be back soon. 
They shan’t keep me; I’m damned if they shall. 

Arrived at his club, he discovered he could have a room 
and was turning to go up to it when he paused, thinking 
he might as well ask if there were any letters for him. 
There could not be, of course, but he felt he must ask all 
the same. 

‘Oh yes, sir,* said the porter brightly. ‘There’s a cable. 
It came yesterday.’ 

A cable. Richard’s mind moved quickly. It meant a 
whole day’s flying to send that. It must be serious. He 
snatched it from the man’s hand, and with impatient 
clumsiness tore it open. He read, feeling the blood stream 
away from his brain as if refusing to help him take it in: 

Edelstein and dispatch-case missing five days search 
fruitless disappearance follows personal experiment with 
anhalonium. Carver. 

‘Will you be dining, sir?’ asked the porter. 

Richard gazed at him with unseeing eyes and, crushing 
the paper in his great fist, walked out into the street. 


‘Oh, are we going to have dinner here?’ Chloe asked 
excitedly, as Tom helped her out of the taxi. 

‘Yes. I want to have a little celebration to-night, so I 
thought the nicest thing would be to come to where we 
first met.’ 
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‘Lovely,’ she agreed happily. 

‘Is it because your son’s coming home that we’re cele¬ 
brating?’ she asked when they were seated at theix table, 
and Tom had ordered the sole and a bottle of Chablis. 

He beamed at her. 

‘You always read my thoughts, don’t you?’ 

‘It’s not very difficult—about this, anyhow,’ she 
answered simply. ‘I know you care more for him than 
for anybody else in the world.’ 

He looked lovingly at her. 

‘He is very dear to me indeed,’ he said, ‘and I haven’t 
seen him for a whole year—a year in which he has 
done so much. It has certainly been a very eventful year 
for us all. The only thing that worries me is the thought 
of him having come back for my sake. I know he will 
have hated leaving Dr. Edelstein. You see, he, though a 
very brilliant man, is not a steady one, and he needs 

Richard’s help to keep him from-well, from going to all 

sorts of excesses. They are very devoted to one another; 
Richard seems to act as a sort of mother to him. Its 
funny, when I saw Dr. Edelstein I didn’t take to him a 
bit. I couldn’t think why Richard was so keen to go off 
with him—although, of course, I recognised that the work 
was extremely important. But now through Richards 
letters I have come to have quite an affection for him 
myself, and I’m rather sorry for him left out there with¬ 
out Richard to look after him. But Richard must feel that 
it is all right for him to come back, otherwise he wouldn t 
have done it, because, delighted though I shall be to see 
him, I said nothing that could give him the Impression 
that I expected or even wanted him to return.’ 

‘Perhaps your wife did,' Chloe suggested. 

‘I think that’s very likely,’ Tom agreed, ‘but I don’t 
think Richard would have done it on her request alone if 
he had felt it was unwise of him to leave Dr. Edelstein. 
However, I shall hear about that to-morrow and also more 
about what results they have been able to get.’ 
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‘What exactly is the research for?’ Chloe asked, more 
because she felt Tom would like to talk about it than be¬ 
cause she wanted to know. 

‘Well, the main thing—the thing that I’m so keen about 
and that made me want to help the expedition all 1 could— 
is an investigation into some drugs that there is reason to 
think the Indians use to make childbirth easy.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Chloe, now genuinely interested. 

‘I have always been ashamed of the whole of my sex,’ 
Tom went on, ‘for not giving more thought to that sub¬ 
ject. How any man can see a woman he is fond of, or for 
whose state he is responsible, going through that hell and 
not want to give up the rest of his life to seeing what can 
be done about it is past my comprehension. 1 wanted to 
go in for medicine myself, but I was the only son to carry 
on the business, and my father was becoming rather an 
invalid, so I gave up the idea. But I have never got away 
from my horror at the suffering women endure in child¬ 
birth, and as soon as Richard told me about Dr. Edel- 
stein’s scheme I felt I must help them.’ 

‘That was just like you,’ said Chloe softly, and added 
after a little reflection: ‘But I wonder if women really 
mind the pain as much as you think.’ 

He looked at her tenderly, thinking how sweet it would 
be to have a child by her if that were possible, but how 
torn he would be by her suffering. 

‘How could they not mind it?’ he asked. 

She met his faded blue eyes with her clear, young, grey 
ones. 

Do you think I would care how much it hurt if I were 
able to have a baby by you?’ she asked. 

Tom did not answer, and the two of them sat quite still, 
hazily staring at each other. 


Richard walked along the street not looking where he 
was going. His mind rocked dangerously like a derailed 
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train unable to glide along its accustomed track. He tried 
to bring it to a stop, but it went on swaying in the shock 
of one nightmarish vision after another. At last he stopped 
under a street lamp and released the crushed telegram 
from his violent grip. Smoothing it out as best he could, 
he read it again, slowly this time, forcing his reason to 
work on each bit of the message. 

‘Edelstein and dispatch-case missing.’ 

Edelstein missing, missing, Edelstein, Richard’s brain 
obediently repeated, then replied, No, not Edelstein, it 
can’t be him. He couldn’t be missing. 

‘And dispatch-case,’ the telegram informed him. 

Richard gurgled. 

Yes, of course, and dispatch-case. Wherever Edelstein 
went the case was sure to go. He never left it for a second. 
Wouldn’t let a bearer carry it on that terrific walk when 
any extra ounce of weight meant the loss of another pint 
of sweat. Wouldn’t trust Carver with it even; hardly let 
me touch it All the samples were in it and all those pages 
that he had sat writing evening after evening in his minute, 
neat handwriting. The most detailed record of everything 
they had seen was there; descriptions of how each conca- 
tion was prepared, how and when administered and with 
what effects; accounts of each labour they had seen and 
the difference between those in which a concoction con¬ 
taining Banisterine had been administered and 
which it had not. Pieces of every plant they had dis¬ 
covered to be used as drugs, and that they had been able 
to get hold of, sometimes with extreme difficulty and 
danger, were there, labelled ready for analysis with 
accounts attached of the mental and physical st^® ° 

those taking them. What a report it was going to be. 

wonder Edelstein would not let the case out of his hands. 

But it’s missing, his brain reminded him, missing wit 


It can’t be, he can’t be, he pleaded with himself. H 
found again now, but they haven’t had time to cable. 
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course he’s found. Don’t you remember that time he was 
lost before—for ten whole hours that seemed an absolute 
lifetime? He’d only taken a dose of mescalin and lost all 
sense of time. He turned up as smiling as ever and 
described all the marvellous things he had seen. He 
wanted me to take some, said he couldn’t bear me to be 
done out of such a heavenly experience, and I said I’d 
certainly try it when we were safely back in England. 
We’d have an evening of celebration, sing a Nunc Dimittis 
and take whatever he liked. But not in the middle of the 
job. And he promised me he wouldn’t do it again; he saw 
I was frightened about him. But I suppose he couldn’t 
resist it; probably Carver had been getting on his nerves. 
He joked about it when I said I must go home. ‘I warn 
you I’ll eat anhalonium if you do.’ Well, he’d come out of 
it all right; he must have been found ages ago. 

But five days’ search fruitless. 

Five days, and those ten hours had seemed a lifetime. 

Five days. 0 God, why did I leave him? Richard 
moaned and strode up the street again, unconsciously 
sweeping people out of his path. 

But what else could I do? he answered his own accusa¬ 
tion desperately. Mems said she thought Father might 
do anything. And what would I have felt like if I had 
heard that he’d committed suicide? It would have been 
like murder. And now Edelstein’s dead instead. Yes, you 
fool, it’s no good pretending. He’s dead, you know he is, 
dead and gone and the work’s gone with him. Richard 
gave a loud sob and stood still. 

I must have a drink, he thought, clenching his teeth 
and his fingers. 

Well, it’s over, he told himself, as he went into the caf^. 
It’s finished, it’s a dream, it’s not real any longer. I’m back 
in England for life; I shall buy a practice at Solthwaite and 
settle down to look after my father. But he mustn’t ever 
know that my real life is—is finished—with difficulty 
Richard suppressed another sob—-because he’s always 
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been so strong on children not sacrifidng things for their 
parents. 

He sat down and ordered a double whisky. 

As he took a deep drink he raised his eyes, blinked to 
clear them of unshed tears, and gazed in front of him. At 
a table almost opposite a couple was dining, a man and a 
girl. She was hatlcss and had smooth brown hair and a 
pretty, short oval face that was upturned to her 
companion. 

I shall marry a girl like that one day, reflected Richard 
with sad approval, and turned his eyes in faint curiosity 
to the man. 

Coincidence that he should be so like my father, he 
thought. It’s rather charming the way they are looking 
at each other. 

But it is ray father, his brain added the moment after, 
and impulsively he started to get up. Then he paused 
and sat down again. The couple had never taken their 
eyes from one another’s faces. 

They’re happy, thought Richard, staring in bewilder¬ 
ment at his father’s rapt, tender gaze. Am I dreaming? 

He finished his whisky in one gulp. 

I needn’t have come back, he thought dully, he doesn’t 
need me now. He’s found somebody to love. 

And Edelstein’s dead. 

And the report’s lost. 

But I can go back—the idea started slowly, then spread 
like fresh blood in his arteries—I can go back. I can go 
on with the work. I can start again from the beginning. 
I can fulfil Edelstein’s hopes. I tvill. Nothing shall take 
me away again, nothing but death. 

And Richard walked out of the caf6. 


T’ll take little Nick, Phil,’ said Caroline, getting out of 
the train. ‘Then you’ll be free to deal with the passports 
and things, and Nanny can carry that basket that I don t 
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want the porter to touch.’ 

‘Right you are, Honey,’ Philip agreed, and handed out 
Nick, looking like a toy bear in his new Jaeger travelling 
suit. 

In slow procession they moved through the barn-like 
dock buildings, and came out opposite the vast liner. 
Caroline stared up at her in awe as she said to herself: 
You’re going to carry me away from everything I know. 
No, not everything, she added, watching Phil’s broad back 
as they stopped for him to show the tickets. Not every¬ 
thing, and she moved Nick’s very solid body from one 
arm to the other. As she put her foot on the bottom rung 
of the gangway she caught sight of a well-dressed young 
man coming towards her. Why, he’s only got one arm, 
she thought interestedly, and then realised who it was. 

‘Nicholas!’ 

He took off his hat. 

‘I thought I’d better see that you really did get off this 
time,’ he explained, for severe influenza had again delayed 
their departure. ‘Go along up. I’ll talk to you on board.’ 

‘This is very friendly of you,’ said Phil, and Caroline, 
divided between her pleasure at Nicholas’s coming—which, 
she fell, would make things right between them before 
she left—and her desire to have all the fuss over and the 
going accomplished, passed on. 

‘Give me Nick. I’ll take him and Nanny down,’ said 
Phil. ‘You’ll want to talk to Nicholas.’ 

She smiled at him gratefully, then stood leaning against 
the rail until Nicholas joined her. 

‘Dear Nicky, it was sweet of you to think of this.’ 

‘I thought you’d like to know,’ he answered, rather 
coldly, ‘what I am doing with my legac)^’ 

Oh! She was taken aback. Had he come all the way 

to the ship to tell her this? ‘Yes, of course,’ she said un¬ 
certainly. 

‘I’m investing it in the ordinary shares of Collett’s,’ he 
told her importantly. 
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‘But they’re worth nothing.’ She was more perplexed 
than ever. 

‘In my father’s time they were worth a lot. I intend to 
make them so again.’ 

‘Do you mean you’re going into the business, Nicholas? 
But you’ve always loathed the idea.’ 

‘I’ve always loathed the idea of starting as an office- 
boy, but now I’m going to be joint managing director with 
Tom. Does it all sound very quixotic to you, Caro?’ He 
turned to her with his quick, charming smile. ‘Well, it’s 
your fault. You said I was like the O.M. and I started 
thinking that perhaps, after all, I was.’ 

‘0 Nicky, it’s awfully like you to be so generous. How 
marvellous for Tom!’ 

‘It isn’t generosity, my dear Caro,’ he said, laughing. 
‘It’s pure egomania. Take it from me.' 


As she stood with Phil, watching the strip of water 
widening between her and Nicholas, Caroline thought, 
with a mixture of horror and delight: 

The O.M. isn’t dead after all. -» ' '* ■ 
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